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1.  ASCENT  OF  THE  SCHRECKHORN. 
Br  ram  Ret.  Lsflus  Btetbek,  UA. 

Each  of  the  three  best  known  glacier  systems  of  the  Alps 
is  distingaished  by  characteristic  beauties.  The  mi|^ty 
dome  of  Mont  Blanc,  soaring  high  above  the  ranges  of 

aiguilles,  much  as  SL  Paul's  rises  above  tlie  spires  of  the 
city  churches,  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  single  mountain 
masses.  The  intricate  labyrinths  of  ice  and  snow  that 
spread  westwards  from  the  Monte  Bosa,  amongst  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Pennine  range,  form  the  greatest  stretch 
of  continuous  glacier  in  the  Alps,  whilst  the  unrivalled 
obeliBk  of  the  Matterhorn  rises  like  a  monument  Iroui 
their  centre.  But  neither  Chamounix  nor  Zermatt  can,  in 
my  opinion,  show  such  a  variety  of  the  noblest  scenery  as 
the  Bernese  Oberland.  The  stupendous  fortress  of  moun- 
tains whose  battlements  overhang  in  mid  air  the  villages  of 
Lauterbrunnen  and  Ghndelwald ;  the  pasturages  of  tlie 
Scheideck  and  Wengern  Alps ;  the  broad  streams  of  ice, 
many  miles  in  length,  that  pour  down  the  gentler  southern 
slopes  towards  the  vaUey  of  the  Rhone;  and  the  seven 
great  summits  that  overlook  unnumbered  hills  and 
plains  throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  compose  a 
mass  of  incomparable  beauty  and  grandeur.  Four  of 
these  FHimmits,  the  Jungfrau,  the  Monch,  the  Eiger,  and 
the  Wetterbom,  stand  like  watcb-tow^s  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  cli£fo*   Of  these  the  Jungfrau  was  first  ascended  by 
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suuie  peasants  in  1828 ;  the  Monch*,  by  Dr.  PorgcF,  of 
Yieunay  in  1857;  the  Eiger,  by  an  English  gentleman  in 
1858 ;  and  the  Wetterhora^  by  Mr.  WUb  in  1354.  The 
three  other  summits  stand  in  the  very  heaii  of  the  snow- 
fields.  Of  these  the  Finsteraarhom  was  first  scaled  by  Herr 
Solger,  in  1841 ;  and  the  Aletschhorn,  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  in 
1859.  The  Schreckhom  still  remained  unconquered  till 
1861. 

The  Schreckhomer  form  a  ridge  of  rocky  peaks» 
forking  into  two  ridges  about  its  centre,  the  ground- 
plan  of  which  may  thus  be  couijiared  to  the  letter  Y. 
The  foot  of  this  Y  represents  the  northern  extremity, 
and  is  formed  hy  the  massive  Mettenbeig,  whose  broad 
faces  of  cliff  divide  the  two  glaciers  at  Grindelwald. 
Half-way  along  the  stem  rises  the  point  called  the  Little 
Schreckhom.  The  two  chief  Bummits  rise  close  toerether 
at  the  point  where  the  Y  forks.  The  tliicker  of  the  two 
branches  represents  the  black  line  of  cUfis  running  down 
to  the  Abschwung;  the  thinner  represents  the  range  of 
the  Strahlhomer,  crossed  by  the  Strahleck  pass  close  to 
its  origin.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  former  volume  of  "  Peaks 
and  Passes,"  describes  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  Schreck- 
hom, made  by  him  under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances ;  one  of  his  guides^  amongst  other  misfortunes,  being 
floored  by  a  falling  stone,  and  he  and  his  guides  together 
nearly  swept  away  by  an  avalanche.  His  eounige,  how- 
ever, did  not  meet  with  the  reward  it  fully  deserved,  a^ 
bad  w  eather  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  attempt  more 
than  the  Little  Schreckhora,  the  summit  of  which  he 
succeeded  in  reaching.   A  more  successful  attack  had 

*  A  Countofi-s  Bora  d'I«tria  hm  pnLlishcd  an  account  of  an  a«!ernt  of  the 
Moiicli,  prc'vioiL-^  io  thin.  Though  I  slioitid  U-  sorry  to  V  uncivil  lo  a  hiAy, 
I  must  confess  that  the  account  beare  airoug  iuttrnal  evidence  of  describing 

iin  meent  to  »  point  whidi  was  not  the  top.  Inqoiiies  <m  the  t»|x>t  bare 
coBfixmed  the  truth  of  this  cotgeetm. 
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been  made  by  M^SI.  Desor  and  Escher  vou  der  Linth,  in 
1842.  Starting  from  the  Strahleck,  they  had  climbed, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  to  a  ridge  leading  apparenUj 
to  the  summit  of  the  Schreckhom.  After  following  this 
for  some  distance,  they  were  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  a 
sudden  depression  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth,  which 
was  succeeded  bv  a  very  sharp  arctc  of  snow.  Wliilst  thev 
were  hesitating  what  to  do,  one  of  the  guides,  in  spite  of  a 
shriek  from  his  compamon8»  and  without  waiting 
for  a  rope,  suddenly  sprang  down  so  as  to  alight  astride  of 
the  ridge^  They  followed  him  more  cautiously,  and,  ani- 
mated tu  the  task  bv  a  tall  view  of  the  summit,  forced  their 
way  slowly  along  a  very  narrow  and  dangerous  aiete.  They 
reached  the  top  at  last  triumphantly,  and,  looking  round 
at  the  view,  discovered,  to  their  no  small  disgust^  that  to 
the  north  of  them  was  another  summit.  They  had  indeed 
proved,  by  a  trigonometrical  observation,  that  that  on 
which  they  stood  w;is  the  highest ;  but,  in  spite  of  trigono- 
metry, the  northern  peak  persiated  in  looking  down  on 
them.  As  it  was  cut  off  from  them  by  a  long  and  im- 
practicable arSte  some  three  hundred  yards  (in  my  opinion 
more)  in  length,  they  could  do  nothing  but  return,  and 
nl)tain  another  trigonometrical  observation.  Tliis  time 
tlie  northern  peak  came  out  twenty-seven  metres  (about 
eighty-eight  feet  )  the  higher.  It  was^  moreover,  to  all 
appearance,  the  harder  piece  of  work.  As  Ulrich  Lauener 
(who,  I  must  admit,  is  rather  given  to  croaking)  once  said 
to  me,  it  was  like  the  Matterhorn,  big  above  and  little 
below,  and  he  would  have  notliiog  to  do  with  it.  I  re- 
solved, however,  to  try  to  conquer  this  last  stronghold  of 
the  Oberland  mountains*  ^ 

Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  August,  1861, 1 
found  myself  the  occupant  of  a  small  hole  imder  a  big 
rock  near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Strahleck.    Owing  to 
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bad  diplomacy,  I  was  encumbered  with  three  guides, — 
Peter  and  Christian  Michel,  and  Christian  Kaufmaiin, — 
all  of  them  good  men,  but  one,  if  not  two^  too  many.  As 
the  grey  morning  light  gmduaily  stole  into  our  barrow,  I 
woke  up  with  a  sense  of  lively  impatience — ^not  diminished, 
perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  one  side  of  me  seemed  to  be 
perniaiit'iitly  impressed  with  every  knob  in  a  singularly 
cross-grained  bit  of  rock,  and  the  other  with  every  bone  in 
Kaufmann's  body*  Swallowing  a  bit  of  bread,  I  declared 
myself  ready.  An  early  start  is  of  course  always  desirable 
before  a  bard  day^s  work,  but  it  rises  to  be  almost  agree* 
able  after  a  hard  night's  rest.  This  did  not  seem  to  be  old 
Peter  Michel's  upmiou.  He  is  the  very  mo<lel  of  a  short, 
thick,  broad  mountaineer,  with  the  constitution  of  a  piece 
of  seasoned  oak ;  a  placid,  not  to  say  stolid,  temper;  and 
an  illimitable  appetite.  He  sat  opposite  me  for  some  half- 
hour,  calmly  munching  bread  and  cheese,  and  meat  and 
butter,  at  four  in  the  morning,  on  a  frozen  bit  of  turf,  under 
a  big  stone,  as  if  it  were  the  most  reasonable  tiling  a  man 
could  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  as  though  such 
things  as  the  Schreckhom  and  impatient  touristB  bad  no 
existence.  A  fortnij^ht  before,  as  I  was  told,  he  had  calmly 
sat  ont  all  night,  hulf-way  up  the  Eiger,  with  a  stream  of 
freezing  water  trickling  over  him,  accompanied  by  an  un- 
lucky German,  whose  feet  received  frost-bites  on  that  occa- 
sion, from  which  they  were  still  in  danger,  while  old  Michel 
bad  not  a  chilblain.  At  last»  however,  about  half-past  four, 
we  got  deliberately  under  weigh.  Our  first  two  or  three 
hours*  work  was  easy  cnougli.  The  two  summits  of  th(? 
Schreckhom  form  as  it  were  the  horns  of  a  vast  crescent 
of  predpioe,  which  runs  round  a  secondary  glacier,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Grindelwald  glacier.  This  glacier  is 
skirted  on  the  south  by  the  ordinary  Strahleck  route, 
and  is  luai  ked  on  the  accompanyiug  map.   The  cliffs  above 
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it  are  for  the  most  part  bare  of  snow,  and  scored  by  deep 
trenches  or  gulliesy  the  paths  of  avalanches^  and  of  the  still 
more  terrible  showers  of  stones,  which,  in  the  later  part  of 
the  day,  may  be  seen  every  five  mimites  discharged  down 
the  flank  of  tho  Tnountain.     I  was  very  sang-uine  that  we 
should  reach  the  arete  connecting  the  two  peaks.    I  felt 
doubtM,  however,  whether  we  could  pass  along  it  to  the 
summit,  as  it  might  be  interrupted  by  some  of  those  gaps 
which  BO  nearly  stopped  Besor's  party.  Old  Michel  indeed 
}iad  dechired,  on  a  roconuoitring  expedition  1  bad  iiiado 
with  him  the  day  before,  that  he  believed,  "  steif  und  fesi^^ 
that  we  could  get  up.    But  as  we  climbed  the  glacier  my 
faith  in  Michel  and  Co.  loejta.  to  sink,  not  from  any  iis^iling 
in  theb  skill  as  guides,  but  from  the  enormous  appetites 
which  they  still  chose  to  exhibit.    Every  driblet  of  water 
seemed  to  be  inseparably  connected  in  their  minds  with  a 
drop  of  brandy,  and  every  flat  stone  suggested  an  open-air 
picnic   Perhaps  my  impatience  rather  exaggerated  their 
delinquencies  in  this  direction;  but  it  was  not  till  past 
seven,  when  we  had  deposited  the  heavy  part  of  our 
baggage,  and,  to  ni}*^  delight,  most  of  the  provisions,  on  a 
ledge  urar  tlio  foot  of  the  rocks,  that  they  fairly  woke  up 
and  settled  to  their  work.   From  that  time  I  had  no  more 
complaints  to  make.   We  soon  got  hard  and  steadily  at 
work,  climbing  the  rocks  which  form  the  southern  bank 
of  one  of  the  deeply  carved  gullies  of  which  T  have  spoken. 
It  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  summit  ol  the  »ScLreckhorn, 
which  waa  invisible  to  us  at  present,  was  on  the  other  side 
of  this  ravine,  its  northern  bank  being  in  fiact  formed  by  a 
huge  buttress  running  straight  down  from  the  peak.  This 
buttress  was  cut  into  steps,  by  cliffs  so  steep  as  to  be 
perfectly  impracticable  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  in  cue  place 
it  absolutely  overlmng.    It  was  therefore  necessary  to  keep 
to  the  other  side ;  but  X  felt  an  unpleasant  suspicion  that 
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the  head  of  the  ravine  might  correBpond  with  an  im- 
practical )le  gap  in  the  ar^te. 

]Sreanwhile  we  had  simply  fi  steady  piece  of  rock-climb- 
in  Christian  Michel,  a  lirst-rate  cra^man>  led  the  way. 
Kauimann  followed,  and^  as  we  dung  to  the  crannies  and 
ledges  of  the  rock,  relieved  his  mind  hy  sundiy  sarcasms 
-  as  to  the  length  of  arm  and  leg  which  enabled  me  to  reach 
points  of  fiiipport  without  piittiritr  my  limbs  out  of  joint. 
The  rocks  were  steep  and  tslipperj,  and  occasionally 
covered  with  a  coat  of  ice.  We  were  frequently  flattened 
out  against  the  rocks^  like  beasts  of  ill  repute  nailed  to  a 
ham,  with  fingers  and  toes  inserted  into  four  different 
cracks  which  had  been  obviously  arranged  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  human  figure. 
Still  our  progress  though  slow  was  steady,  and  would  have 
been  agreeable  if  only  our  minds  oould  have  been  at  ease 
with  regard  to  that  detestable  ravine.  We  could  not  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  tlie  final  ridge,  and  we  niio^ht  be  hopelessly 
stopped  at  the  last  step.  Meanwhile,  as  we  looked  round, 
we  oould  see  the  glacier  basins  gradually  sinking,  and  the 
sharp  pyramid  of  the  Finsteraarhom  shooting  upwards 
above  them*  Gradually,  too,  the  distant  ranges  of  Alps 
climbed  liigher  and  hi<;dier  up  tlie  southern  horizon.  From 
Mout  Blauc  to  Monte  liotja,  and  away  to  the  distant  liernina, 
ridge  beyond  ridge  rose  into  the  sky,  with  many  a  well* 
remembered  old  friend  amongst  them.  In  two  or  three 
hours'  work  we  had  risen  high  enough  to  look  over  the 
ridge  connecting  the  two  peaks,  down  the  long  reaches  of 
the  Aar  glaciers.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  we  caught 
sight  of  a  row  of  black  dots  creeping  over  the  snows  of  the 
Strahleck.  With  a  telescope  I  could  just  distinguish  a 
friend  whom  I  had  met  the  day  before  at  Grindelwald.  A 
loud  shout  from  us  brought  back  a  faint  reply  or  echo. 
We  were  already  high  above  the  pass.    Still,  however. 
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that  last  arSte  remained  pertinaciously  iiiTisible.  A  few 
more  stepa^  if  steps  is  a  woid  applicable  to  progression  by 
bands  as  well  as  feet,  placed  us  at  last  on  tbe  great  ridge 

of  tbe  mountain,  looking  down  upon  tbe  Laoteraar  Sattel. 
But  the  ridge  ruse  ou  our  right  hand  into  a  kind  of  knob, 
which  allowed  only  a  few^  yards  of  it  to  be  risible.  Taking 
a  drop  of  brandy  all  rounds  we  turned  to  tbe  assault, 
feeling  that  a  few  yards  more  would  decide  tbe  question. 
On  our  ri^bt  band,  the  long  slopes  of  snow  ran  down  to- 
wiuxLs  the  ]^auter;iar  Satt(»l,  as  straight  as  if  the  long  fur- 
rows on  their  surface  liad  been  drawn  by  a  ruler.  They 
were  in  a  most  ticklish  state.  The  snow  seemed  to  be 
piled  up  like  loose  sand,  at  tbe  highest  angle  of  rest,  and 
almost  without  cohesion.  The  fall  of  a  pebble  or  a  hand- 
ful of  snow  was  sufficient  to  detach  a  layer,  which  slid 
smoothly  down  the  long  slopes  with  a  long  low  hiss. 
Clinging,  however,  to  the  rocks  which  formed  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  we  dug  our  feet  as  far  as  possible  into  the  older 
snow  beneath,  and  crept  cautiously  along.  As  soon  as 
there  was  room  on  tbe  arftte,  we  took  to  the  rocks  again, 
and  began,  with  ])rcat]iless  expectation,  climbing  the  knub 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  top  of  the  niountaiu  could 
not  remain  much  longer  concealed.  A  few  steps  more, 
and  it  came  full  in  view.  Tbe  next  step  revealed  to  me 
not  only  tbe  mountain  top,  but  a  lovely  and  almost  level 
ridge  which  connected  it  with  our  standing-point*  We 
had  wuii  the  victory,  and,  with  a  sense  of  intense  satisfac- 
tion, attacked  the  short  ndge  which  still  divided  us  from 
our  object.  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  the  shockingly 
bad  state  of  repair  of  tbe  higher  peaks,  and  the  present 
was  no  exception  to  tbe  rule.  Loose  stones  rattled  down 
the  mountain  sides  at  every  step,  and  the  r'nh^e  itself 
might  be  compared  to  the  ingenious  contrivance  which 
surmounts  the  walls  of  gaols  with  a  nicely  balanced  pile  of 
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lonsp  bricks, —  supposiag  the  interstices  in  this  case  to  be 
iiiled  with  snow.  We  crept)  however,  cautiouflly  along  the 
parapet,  glancing  down  the  mighty  clifia  heneath  us,  and 
then,  at  two  steps  more,  we  proudly  stej)ped  (at  11.40)  on 

to  the  little  level  platform  which  forms  the  "aller  hochste 
Spitze  "  of  the  Schreckhuru. 

I  need  hardly  remark  that  our  first  proceeding  was  to 
give  a  hearty  cheer,  which  was  faintly  returned  hy  tlie 
friends  who  were  still  watching  us  from  the  Strahleck. 
My  next  wtis  to  sit  down,  in  the  warm  and  perfectly  calm 
siiinnier  air,  to  enjoy  a  pipe,  and  the  beauties  of  nature, 
whilst  my  guides  erect eti  a  cairn  of  stones  round  a  large 
black  flag  which  we  had  brought  up  to  confute  cavillers. 
Mountain  tops  are  always  more  or  less  impressive  in  one 
way, — namely,  from  the  giddy  clifib  which  surround  them. 
But  the  more  distant  prospects  from  them  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  those  from  the  Wetterhorn,  Jungfrau,  or 
Monte  Kosa,  and  other  similar  mountains,  which  include  on 
one  side  the  lowland  countries,  forming  a  contrast  to  the 
rough  mountain  ranges;  and  those  from  mountains  standing, 
not  on  the  edge,  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  regions  of  frost 
anil  desolation.  The  Schreekhom  (like  the  Finsteraarhoru) 
is  a  grand  example  of  this  latter  kind.  Four  great  glaciers 
seem  to  radiate  from  its  base.  The  great  Oberland  peaks — 
the  Finsteraarhorn,  Jung&au,  Monch,  Eiger,  and  Wetter- 
bom — stand  round  in  a  grim  circle,  showing  their  bare 
faces  of  precipitous  rock  across  the  dreary  wastes  of  snuw. 
At  your  feet  are  the  hw^e  basins  of  snow  from  which  the 
glaciers  of  Grindelwald  draw  the  supplies  that  enable  them 
t-o  descend  far  into  the  regions  of  cultivated  land,  trickling 
down  like  great  damp  icicles,  of  insigniflcant  mass  com- 
pared with  these  mighty  reservoirs.  You  are  in  the  centre 
of  a  whole  district  of  desolation,  such  as  that  to  which  I 
presume  the  hills  of  England  would  be  reduced  if  it  were 
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not  for  that  blessed  Gulf  Stream.  After  an  hour's  con- 
templatioii  of  the  view,  I  added  a  few  touches  to  our  cairn^ 
and  then  turned  to  the  deeoent.  It  is  a  general  opinion, 
with  which  I  do  not  agree,  that  the  descent  of  slippery  or 

difficult  rock  is  h;uder  than  the  ascent.  My  guides,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  fully  convinced  of  it ;  or  perhaps  they 
merely  wished  to  proTe,  in  opposition  to  my  sceptical  re- 
marks,  that  there  was  some  use  in  having  three  guides. 
Accordingly,  whilst  Christian  Michel  led  the  way,  old  Peter 
and  Kaufmann  persisted  in  planting  themselves  steadily 
in  some  safe  uouk,  and  then  hcaiiling  at  the  rope  round 
my  waist.  By  a  violent  exertion  and  throwing  all  my 
weight  on  to  the  rope,  I  gradually  got  myself  paid  slowly 
out,  and  descended  to  the  next  ledge,  feeling  as  if  I  should 
he  impressed  with  a  permanent  groove  to  fix  ropes  to  in 
future.  The  process  was  laborious,  not  to  say  painful, 
and  I  was  sincerely  ^\(u\  when  the  idea  dawned  upon  the 
good  fellows  that  I  might  bo  trusted  to  use  my  limbs  more 
fireely. 

I  was  once  still  more  annoyed  by  an  old  guide  on  the 

Bietschhom,  who  had  solemnly  informed  me  that  hia  name 
was  in  The  Book,  i.  e,  Murray.  Having  done  nothing  ail 
day  to  maintain  his  reputation,  he  seis^  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity as  we  were  descending  a  narrow  ar§te  of  snow,  and 
suddenly  clutching  my  coat-tails,  on  pretence  of  steadying 
me,  brought  me  with  a  jerk  into  a  sitting  position.  My  ur- 
gent remoiisi ranees  only  j)rodiice(l  bursts  of  patois^  mixed 
with  compl'U  PTit  chucklings,  and  I  was  forced  to  resign  my- 
self to  the  fate  of  being  pulled  backwards,  all  in  a  heap,  about 
eveiy  third  step  along  the  ardte.  The  process  gave  the  old 
gentleman  such  evident  pleasure  that  I  ceased  to  complain. 

On  the  present  occasion  my  guides  were  far  more  rea- 
sonable, and  I  would  never  complain  of  a  little  extra 
caution.    We  were  soon  going  along  steadily  enough. 
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though  the  slippery  nature  of  the  rocks,  and  the  precaa- 
tions  necessary  to  avoid  dislod^nng  loose  stones,  matle  our 
progress  rather  slow.  At  lengtli,  however,  with  that  in- 
stiQct  which  good  guides  always  show,  and  which  amateurs 
are  most  deficient  in,  we  came  exactly  to  the  point  where 
we  had  left  our  knapsacks.  I  have  often  been  so  much 
piizzleil  by  the  extreme  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
.same  rocks  wlieu  ascending  or  dtscciiding,  that  I  never  fail 
to  remark  the  skill  which  practice  gives  the  natives  in  hit- 
•ting  off  a  path  which  they  hare  once  taken.  We  were  now 
standing  dose  to  the  nmne  I  have  mentioned*  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  low  hiss  close  by  me,  and  looking  round  saw  a 
stream  of  snow  shooting  rapidly  down  the  gully,  like  a 
long  white  serpent*  It  was  the  most  insidious  enemy  of 
the  mountaineer — an  avalanche;  not  such  as  thunders 
down  the  cliflb  of  the  Jungfran,  ready  to  break  every  bone 
in  your  body,  but  the  calm  maliciouB  avalanche  which  would 
take  you  quietly  otf  your  legs,  wrap  you  u|)  in  a  slieet  of 
snow,  and  bury  you  in  a  crevasse  for  a  few  hundred  years, 
without  making  any  noise  about  it.  The  stream  was  so 
narrow  and  well  defined  that  I  could  easily  have  stepped 
across  it;  still  it  was  rather  annoying,  inasmuch  as  imme- 
diately below  UH  was  a  ijioad  fringe  of  snow  ending  in  a 
berg8chrund>  the  whole  being  in  what  travellers  used  to  re- 
present as  the  normal  condition  of  mountain  snow — such 
thatastone,or  even  a  hasty  expression,  nuhly  dropped,  would 
probably  start  an  avalanche.  Christian  Michel  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  occa,«»ion.  Choosing  a  <leep  trench  in 
the  HiK  w — ^  the  channel  of  one  of  these  avalanches  —  from 
which  the  upper  layer  of  snow  was  cut  away,  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  slope  and  dug  his  toes  deeply  into  the  firmer 
snow  beneath.  We  followed,  trying  in  every  way  to  secure 
our  hold  of  the  treacherous  footing.  Every  little  bit  of 
snow  that  we  kicked  aside  started  a  young  avalanche  on  its 
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own  aocount.   By  degrees,  however,  ve  resched  the  edge  of 

a  very  Ijroad  and  repiilsive-lookiuL(  bergsciirimd.  Unfixing 
the  rope,  we  gave  Kaufiiiaim  one  end,  and  sent  Lini  care- 
fully across  a  loDg  and  veiy  sbakj-looking  bridge  of  snow. 
He  got  safely  acroas^  and  we  cautiouBly  followed  him,  one 
by  one.  As  the  last  man  reached  the  other  side,  we 
felt  tliiit  our  dangers  were  over.  It  was  now  about  five 
o'clock. 

We  agreed  to  descend  by  the  Strahieck.  Great  delay 
was  caused  by  our  discovering  that  even  on  the  nearly 
level  snrfiice  there  was  a  sheet  of  ice  formed,  which  re- 
quired many  a  weary  step  to  be  cut.  It  was  long  before 
we  could  reach  the  rocks  and  take  oflf  the  rope  for  a  race 
home  down  the  slopes  of  snow. 

As  we  reached  our  burrow  we  were  gratified  with  one  of 
the  most  glorious  sights  of  the  mountains.  A  huge  cloud» 
which  looked  at  least  as  lofty  as  the  Eiger,  rested  with  one 
extremity  of  its  ]);us('  on  the  Eiger  and  the  other  on  the 
Mettenberg,  shooting  its  white  pinnacles  high  up  into  the 
sunshine  above.  Through  the  mighty  arched  gateway 
thus  formed,  we  could  see  &i  over  the  successive  ranges  of 
inferior  mountains,  standing  like  flat  shades  one  behind 
anotlier.  The  lower  slojics  uf  the  Mettciil)crLr  i^lowed  with 
a  deep  blood-red,  and  the  more  distant  hills  ptissed  through 
eveiy  shade  of  blue^  purple,  and  rose-coloured  hues,  into  the 
&int  blue  of  the  distant  Jura,  with  one  gleam  of  green  sky 
beyond.  In  the  midst  of  the  hills,  the  lake  of  Than  lay, 
shining  like  <;old.  A  few  peals  of  thunder  echoed  alono 
tlte  glacier  valle}',  telUng  us  of  the  storm  that  was  raging 
over  Grindelwald. 

It  was  half-past  seven  when  we  reached  our  lair.  We 
consequently  had  to  pass  another  night  there ;  a  necessity 
which  would  have  been  easily  avoided  by  a  little  more 
activity  in  the  morning.    With  this  exception,  1  had  every 
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reaaon  to  be  aatisfied  with  my  guides,  especially  with 
Christaan  Midiel»  who  is  a  fint-iate  man* 

Perhaps  I  raay  be  allowed  to  add  a  note  oa  the  geography 
of  the  Oberland.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no  better  known 
pass  than  the  Strahleck,  and  yet  it  is  laid  down  entirely 
wrong  in  eveiy  map  that  I  have  seen.  The  ridge  joining 
the  Finsteraarhom  and  Schreckhom  has  no  existence,  as  I 
can  testify  after  careful  observations  from  the  Finsteraar- 
hom, Schreckhom,  aii<l  Obcraarliorn.  The  spur  of  the 
Schreckhom,  called  Strahlhdmer,  runs  towards  the  Ober* 
aarhom  or  nearly  so,  but  does  not  join  it  Thus  the  great 
basin  of  n^v^  under  the  Finsteraarhom  communicates 
with  unbroken  i,Hacier,  both  with  the  Grindelwald  and  Aar 
glaciers.  The  old  Strahleck  pass  used  (as  I  have  been 
told  by  M.  Anderegg)  to  lie  across  this  basin.*  It  was 
changed  for  the  route  oyer  the  Strahlhdraer,  because  the 
glacier  became  too  much  creyassed  near  the  Oberaarhom. 

*  See  map  in  this  edition. 
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2.  THE  EIGER  JOCH,  A  PASS  FROM  THE  WENOERN  ALP 
TO  THE  JE60ISCH-HORN.  BETWEEN  TISE  HOMCH  AND 
THE  EIGER,  HADE  BT  MESSRS.  WILLIAM  AND  GEORGE 
MATHEWS  AND  THE  RET.  LESLIE  STEPHEN  ON  THE 
7tb  of  august,  1859l 

BT  THX  RgT.  L£8LI£  STEPHEN,  M.A* 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  1859,  I  was  travelling  on  the 
Swiss  railway,  between  Basle  and  Olten,  witli  iny  friends 
^lessrs.  William  and  George  Mathews.  Aa  we  shot  out  of 
the  long  tunnel  above  Olten  and  descended  into  the  vaUey 
of  the  Aar,  the  glorious  range  of  the  Bernese  Oberland 
rose  majestically  into  sight,  some  fifty  miles  away.  While 
telling  over  the  names  of  our  gigantic  friends,  our  eyes 
were  caught  by  the  broad  flat  top  of  the  Monch,  which  no 
Englishman  had  yet  reached.  It  occurred  to  us  that  an 
attack  upon  this  hoaiy  pillar  of  the  mid<4ierial  church 
would  be  a  worthy  commencement  of  our  expedition^  and  it 
struck  us  at  the  same  time  that  by  ascending,  as  a  first  step, 
the  ridge  called  by  ]Mr.  Rnnbnry*  the  Col  de  la  .Tnngfrau, 
which  connects  the  Monch  w  ith  the  Jungfrau,  we  should,  so 
to  speakj  be  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Mr.  Bunbury 
indeed  states,  that  on  looking  down  from  this  ridg8>heand 
his  guide  had  eonsidmd  an  ascent  from  the  northern  side 
to  be  quite  impracticable;  but  as  "impracticable**  is 
generally  used  in  the  Alps  to  signify  that  an  ascent  has 
never  been  tried,  we  considered  ourselves  fully  justified  in 

*  in  tlM  iomet  toIqim  pf  **  Pedis,  PaiMn^  and  QUdm." 
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attemptiug  what,  if  successful,  would  be  a  first>ratG  and 
completely  new  pass. 

Accordingly^  on  the  5th  of  August  we  assembled  at  the 
lower  of  the  two  little  inns  on  the  Wengem  Alp.  The 
Mathews  were  accompanied  by  two  Chatnonnix  men,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Croz  anil  Cliarlet,  whilst  I  lin<l  sttnr»-(l  the 
gigantic  Uirich  Lauener, —  not  without  some  grumbling  ou 
his  part  at  being  joined  with  Chamouniz  guides.  We  now 
examined  the  work  before  us  more  closely.  The  Monch 
is  connected  by  two  snow-rid^es,  with  the  Jun^frau  on  tibe 
"vvcst  and  tlie  KiiL^'er  on  the  uiu^t.  From  the  first  of  these 
riilges  desceuds  tiie  G  uggi  glacier,  and  from  the  second 
the  £iger  glacier,  both  of  them  pouring  their  torrents 
into  the  gloomy  Triimleten  valley,  the  trench  which  also 
reodves  the  snow  avalanches  of  the  Jungfrau.  These 
two  glaciers  are  separated  by  the  huge  northern  buttress 
of  the  Moncli,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  generally  .siij)})osod 
by  toui'isUj  to  be  perpendicular,  hut  the  long  slopes  of  debris 
by  which  it  is  faced^  prove  the  faUacy  of  this  idea  to  an 
experienced  eye,  and  it  is  in  fiict  easy  to  ascend.  Both 
glaciers  are  much  erevassed;  the  Ouggi,  however,  ex- 
paiuls  into  a.kind  of  level  plateau,  about  hulf-wiiy  up  the 
mountain,  connected  by  long  and  broken  snow-slopes 
with  the  Col  de  la  Jimgfrau. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  having  been  gloomy,  we  spent 
the  later  part  of  the  day  in  a  reconnoitring  expedition  up 
to  this  plateau  and  a  little  beyond  it.  The  result  of  our 
observations  was  not  encoun^^ing.  We  mounted  some  way 
above  the  plateau  on  a  great  heap  of  debris  that  had  been 
disgorged  by  a  glacier  above.  The  blue  crevasses  which 
were  drawn  across  the  protruding  nose  of  ice  showed  tbat 
at  any  minute  we  might  be  surprised  by  the  descent 
of  new  masses,  which  would  convert  u,s  into  debris  our- 
seivei}.  Even  if  we  surmounted  this  danger  in  the  early 
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morning,  the  steep  slopes  of  above  us,  which  ooca^ 
sionally  bulged  out  into  huge  overhanging  masses,  looked 
far  from  promising.   Retreating  to  the  buttress  of  the 

3Ii)iicli,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  Eiger  glacier. 
Though  some  difficulties  were  obviously  to  be  encountered, 
its  aspect  was  generally  more  auspicious,  and  we  accordingly 
resolved  to  modify  our  plans  by  ascending  the  eastern 
instead  of  the  western  shoulder  of  the  MondL  We  hoped 
afterwards  to  attack  the  Monch,  but  in  any  case  meant  to 
descend  to  the  Aletsch  glacier  on  the  other  side. 

An  additional  result  of  our  expedition  had  been  to 
develope  a  decided  rivalry  between  Lauener  and  the 
Ghamounix  men.  We  had  already  had  one  or  two  little 
races  and  disputations  in  consequence,  and  Lauener,  if  he 
could  have  spoken  Eugliijh,  would  have  Baid  that  the 
Savoyards  were  "  muffs."  As,  however,  he  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  French,  nor  they  of  German,  he  was  obliged  to 
convey  this  sentiment  in  pantomime,  which  perhaps  did 
not  soften  its  vigour.  I  was  accordingly  pK  ])ared  for  a  few 
disputes  the  next  day,  —  an  annoyance  which  generally 
attends  a  combinat  ion  of  Swiss  and  Chanutuuix  sruides. 

About  4  on  the  morjiin«,'  of  the  7th  of  August  we  got 
off  from  the  inn  on  the  Wengem  Alp,  notwithstanding 
a  few  delays,  and  steered  straight  for  the  foot  of  the  Eiger. 
In  the  early  morning  the  rocks  around  the  glacier  and  the 
lateral  moraines  weif  hard  and  slippery.  Before  long, 
however,  we  tound  ourselves  well  on  the  ice,  near  the  cen- 
tral axis  of  the  Eiger  glacier,  and  lookii^  up  at  the  great 
terracewibaped  ice-masses,  separated  by  deep  crevasses, 
which  rose  threateningly  over  our  heads,  one  above  another, 
like  the  defences  of  some  vast  fortification.  And  here 
began  the  first  little  dispute  l)etween  Oberland  and 
Chamounix.  The  Chamounix  men  proposed  a  direct  assault 
on  the  network  of  crevasses  above  us.  Lauener  said  that 
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we  ought  to  turn  them  by  crossing  to  the  south-west  aide, 
immediately  below  the  Monch.  Mj  friends  and  their 
guides  forming  a  majority,  and  seeming  to  baye  little  re- 
spect for  the  argnmentfl  urged  by  the  Tninority,  we  f^ave  in 
and  followed  them,  with  many  muttc^rcd  remarks  from 
Laaener.  We  soon  found  ourselves  performing  a  series  of 
manoeuvres  like  those  required  for  the  ascent  of  the  Col  du 
Geant.  At  times  we  were  lying  flat  in  little  gutters  on 
the  faces  of  the  seracs,  worming  ourselves  along  like  boa- 
constrictors.  At  the  next  moment  we  were  balancing  our- 
selves on  a  knife-edge  of  ice  between  two  crevasses,  or 
plunging  into  the  very  boweb  of  the  ghicier,  with  a  natural 
arch  of  ice  meeting  above  our  beads.  I  need  not  attempt 
to  describe  difficulties  and  dangers  &miliar  to  all  ice- 
travelh  rs.  Like  other  such  difficulties,  thev  were  very 
good  fun  w  hilst  they  lasted,  but  unfortunately  they  seemed 
inclined  to  last  rather  too  long.  Some  of  the  deep 
crevasses  apparently  stretched  almost  from  side  to  side  of 
the  glacier,  reudiug  its  whole  mass  into  distorted  fragments. 
In  attempting  to  find  a  way  througli  them,  we  seemed 
to  be  going  nearly  a&  tar  backwards  as  forwards,  the 
labyrinth  in  which  we  were  involved  being  apparently  as 
bopelesBly  intricate  as  it  had  been  at  first  Moreover,  the 
sun  had  long  touched  the  higher  snow-fields,  and  was 
creeping  down  to  us  step  by  step.  As  soon  as  it  reaclied 
the  huge  masses  amongst  which  we  were  painfully  toiling, 
some  of  them  would  begin  to  jump  about  like  hailstones 
in  a  shower,  and  our  position  would  become  really  dan- 
gerous. The  Chamounix  guides,  in  fact,  declared  it  to  be 
dangerous  already,  antl  warned  U9  not  to  speak  for  fear  of 
briuging  some  of  the  nicely  poised  ice-miisses  down  on  our 
heads.  On  my  translating  this  well-meant  piece  of  advice 
to  Laaener,  he  immediately  selected  the  most  dangerous- 
looking  pinnacle  in  sight,  and  mount  iu^^  to  the  top  of  it 
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sent  forth  a  series  of  screams,  loud  enongli,  I  should  have 
thought^  to  bring  down  the  top  of  the  Monch.  Th^ 
fikiled,  however,  to  dislodge  any  seracs,  and  Lauener,  going 
to  the  front,  called  to  us  to  follow  him.  By  this  time  we 
were  all  glad  to  follow  any  one  who  wa5?  confident  enough 
to  lead*  Xuruing  to  our  right,  we  crossed  the  glacier  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  deep  crevasses,  and  therefore 
unobstructed  by  any  serious  obstacles,  till  we  found  our- 
selves  immediately  beneath  the  great  cHflfs  of  the  M5neh« 
Our  prospects  changed  at  once.  A  great  fold  in  the 
glacier  (visible  in  the  illustration)  produces  a  kind  of 
diagonal  pathway,  stretching  upwards  from  the  point 
where  we  stood  towards  the  rocks  of  the  Eiger; — not 
that  it  was  exactly  a  carriage-road — but  along  the  line 
which  divides  two  different  systems  of  crevasse,  the  glacier 
seemed  to  have  been  crushed  into  smaller  fra<]Tnents, 
producing,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  incipient  macadamisation. 
The  masses,  instead  of  being  divided  by  long  regular 
trenches,  were  crumbled  and  jammed  together  so  as  to 
form  a  road,  easy  and  pleasant  enough  by  comparison  with 
our  former  difficulties.  Pressing  rapidly  np  this  rough 
path,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
glacier,  with  a  broken  wilderness  of  ice  on  every  side. 
We  were  in  one  of  the  grandest  positions  I  have  ever  seen 
for  observing  the  wonders  of  the  ice-world;  but  those 
wonders  were  not  all  of  an  encouraging  nature.  For, 
looking  Tip  to  the  5?now-ficlds  now  close  above  iis,  an 
obstacle  appeared  which  made  us  think  that  all  our  pre- 
vious labours  had  been  in  vain.  From  side  to  side  of  the 
glacier  a  vast  chevaux  de  frUe  of  blue  ioe-pinnades 
struck  up  through  the  white  layers  of  n^v^  formed  fay  the 
first  plunge  of  the  glacier  down  its  waterfall  of  ice.  Some 
of  them  rase  in  fantastic  shapes, —  hu;;e  blocks  balanced  on 
narrow  footBtalks,  and  only  waiting  for  the  first  touch  of 
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the  sun  to  ftll  in  ruins  down  the  slope  below.  Others 

rose  like  churcli  spires,  or  like  square  towers,  dcfciKltxi  hy 
trenches  of  unfatliomable  depth.  Once  beyoud  thiis  Lar- 
rier,  we  should  be  safe  upon  the  highest  platonu  of  the 
glader  at  the  foot  of  the  last  snow-slope.  But  it  was 
obviously  necessaiy  to  turn  them ;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  force  a  passage  through  them.  One  plan  was  to  climb 
the  lower  rocks  of  the  Eiger;  but»  after  a  momeut's  liesita- 
tion,  we  fortunately  followed  Lauener  towards  the  other 
side  of  the  glacier^  where  a  small  gap^  between  the  seracs 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Monch,  seemed  to  be  the 
entrance  to  a  ravine  that  might  lead  us  upwards.  Such 
it  turned  out  to  be.  lustiiad  of  the  roucrh  footing  to 
which  we  had  hitherto  been  unwillingly  restricted,  we 
found  ourselves  ascending  a  nairow  gorge^  with  the  giant 
clifb  of  the  Monch  on  our  rights  and  the  toppling  ice- 
pinnacles  on  our  left.  A  beautifully  even  surface  of  snow, 
Hcarcely  marked  by  a  single  creva.sse,  lay  beneath  our  feet. 
We  pressed  rapidly  up  this  strange  little  pathway,  as  it 
wound  steeply  upwards  between  the  rocks  and  the  ice, 
expecting  at  every  moment  to  see  it  thin  out,  or  break  off 
at  some  impassable  crevasse.  It  was,  I  presume,  formed 
l>y  the  sliding  of  avalanches  from  the  slopes  of  the  Mi  inch. 
At  any  rate,  to  our  delight  it  led  us  gradually  round  the 
harrier  of  seracs,  till  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  highest  plateau  of  the  glacier,  the  crevasses  fairly 
beaten,  and  a  level  plain  of  snow  stretching  from  our  feet 
to  tlie  last  snow-slope. 

We  were  now  stiiuding  on  the  edge  of  a  small  level 
plateau.  (It  is  not  seen  in  the  illustration,  but  lies  be- 
tween the  highest  seracs  marked  there  and  the  final  snow- 
slope.)  One,  and  only  one,  gigantic  crevasse  of  really 
surpassing  beauty  stretched  right  across  it.  This  was, 
we  guessed,  some  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  its  sides 
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passed  gradually  into  tiiu  lovely  blues  and  greens  of  semi- 
trauKparent  ice,  whilst  long  rows  and  clusters  of  huge 
icicles  imitated  (as  Lauener  remarked)  the  canringB  and 
eodesiastical  fixings  of  some  great  cathedral.  The  oppo- 
site side  of  the  plain  was  bounded  by  a  great  snow-ridge, 
which  swept  round  it  in  a  long  ^einicircular  curve  from 
the  Monch  to  the  Kiger.  This  ridge,  in  fact^  forms  the 
connecting  isthmus  bj  which  the  great  promontory  of  the 
Eiger  is  joined  to  its  hrethren  of  the  Oberland,  Close  to 
the  Monch  the  slopes  (as  shown  in  the  illustration)  are  of 
great  height  and  steepness,  ^vhilst,  owing  to  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  snow-fields  and  the  sinkiug  of  the  ridge,  they 
become  very  insignificant  at  the  end  next  to  the  £iger. 
A  reference  to  the  map  will  explain  the  geography  of  our 
position.  The  pass  which  we  were  attempting  would 
naturally  lie  over  the  shoulder,  where  the  connecting 
isthmus  I  have  mentioned  articulates  with  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Monch.  Lauener  had,  in  fact,  reached  this 
exact  point  firom  the  other  side^  And  we  knew  that^  once 
there^  we  should  he  on  the  edge  of  a  nearly  level  basin  of 
snoW)  which  stretches  across  the  Monch  Joch,  or  ridge  con- 
necting the  .Aloncli  with  the  Walchereiihomer.  This  ba^^iu 
is  in  fact  the  common  source  of  the  Aletsch  and  Viescher* 
glaciers,  and  the  mound  of  the  Monch  Joch  which  divides 
them  is  yery  slightly  defined  across  the  undulating  beds 
of  nlv&  From  this  basin,  however,  the  Viescher  glacier 
sinks  very  rapidly,  and  consequently  the  ridge  between 
the  Munch  and  Eiger,  which  risc?^  almve  it  in  bare  rock 
cliffs,  is  much  loftier  near  the  Eiger  than  near  the  Monch 
on  its  south-eastern  side, — the  exact  opposite  of  its  form 

*  The  b«flt  known  Vieadier  g^er  if»  of  ooum,  Chat  whieh  deMModsfrom 

the  Oberaaijoch  towards  VicHch.  The  glacier  mentioned  in  the  text  i^  the 
prcut  tril  utary  of  the  loww  QxuidBlw»Id  glader»  odlad  "  ViMcbtr"  ^adtr 
in  tbe  Carte  Dnfour. 
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on  the  north-western  mde,  aa  already  mentioned.  Henoe, 
to  reach  our  pass,  we  had  the  choice  —  either  of  at  once 

attacking  the  long  steep  slopes  which  led  directly  to  the 
desired  point  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Monch,  or  of  hrat 
climbing  the  gentle  slopes  near  the  Eiger,  and  then  forcing 
our  way  along  the  back-bone  of  the  ridge.  We  reaolved  to 
try  the  last  plan  first 

Accorclin<,'ly,  after  a  ha^sty  breakfast  at  9.30,  we  started 
across  our  little  snow-plain  and  commenced  the  a^ioent. 
After  a  short  climb  of  no  great  difficulty^  merely  pausing 
to  chip  a  few  stepe  out  of  the  hard  cmst  of  snow,  we  suc- 
ceesiTely  stepped  safely  on  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  As 
each  of  my  predecessors  did  so,  I  ohsenred  that  he  first 
looked  along  the  ar^te,  then  down  the  cliffs  before  him, 
and  then  turned  with  a  very  lilank  expression  of  face  to 
bis  neighbour.  From  our  feet  the  bare  cliffs  sank  down, 
covered  with  loose  rocks,  but  too  steep  to  hold  more  than 
pafcehes  of  snow,  and  presenting  right  dangerons  climbing 
fur  mauy  hundred  feet  towards  the  Grindelwald  glaciers. 
The  arete  offered  a  prospect  not  uixuh  better:  a  long 
ridge  of  snow,  sharp  as  the  blade  of  a  knife,  was  playfully 
alternated  with  great  rocky  teeth,  striking  up  through 
their  icy  covering  like  the  edge  of  a  saw.  We  held 
a  council  standing,  and  considered  the  following  pro- 
positions :  —  First,  Laueiier  coolly  proposed,  and  nobody 
seconded,  a  descent  of  the  precipices  towards  Grindelwald. 
This  proposition  produced  a  subdued  shudder  from  the 
travellers  and  a  volley  of  unreportable  language  from  the 
Chamounix  guides.  It  was  liable,  amongst  other  things,  to 
the  trifling  objection  that  it  would  take  us  just  the  way  we 
did  not  want  to  go.  The  Chamounix  men  now  proposed 
that  we  shoiUd  follow  the  ar^te.  This  was  disposed  of  by 
Lauener's  objection  that  it  would  take  at  least  six  hours. 
We  should  have  had  to  cut  steps  down  the  slope  and  up 
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again  round  each  of  the  rocky  teeth  I  hare  mentioned; 
and  I  believe  that  this  calculation  of  time  was  below  the 
mark.   Finally,  we  unanimously  resolved  upon  the  only 

course  open  to  us,  to  descend  once  more  into  our  little 
valley,  and  thence  to  cut  our  way  straight  up  the  long 
slopes  to  the  shoulder  of  the  Monch* 

Considerably  disappointed  at  this  unexpected  check,  we 
retired  to  the  foot  of  the  slop^  feeling  that  we  had  no 
time  to  lose,  but  still  hoping  that  a  couple  of  hours  more 
might  see  us  at  the  top  of  the  pass.  It  was  just  11  as 
we  crossed  a  small  bergschrund  and  begau  the  ascent. 
Lauener  led  the  way  to  cut  the  steps,  followed  by  the  two 
other  guides,  who  deepened  and  polished  them  up.  Just 
as  we  started,  I  remarked  a  kind  of  bright  track  drawn 
down  the  ice  in  front  of  us,  apparently  by  the  frozen 
remains  of  some  small  rivulet  which  had  been  trickling 
down  it  I  guessed  it  would  take  some  fifty  steps  and 
half  an  hour's  work  to  reach  it.  We  cut  about  fifty  steps, 
however,  in  the  first  half-hour,  and  were  not  a  quarter  of 
the  way  to  my  mark ;  and  as  even  when  there  we  should  not 
be  half-way  to  the  top,  matters  b(?gan  to  look  serious. 
The  ice  was  very  hard,  and  it  was  necessary,  as  Lauener 
observed)  to  cut  steps  in  it  as  big  as  soup-tureens,  for  the 
result  of  a  slip  would  in  all  probability  have  been  that 
the  rest  of  our  lives  would  have  been  spent  In  sliding 
down  a  snow-slope,  and  tliat  that  employiount  would  not 
have  lasted  long  enough  to  become  at  all  mouotonous. 
Time  slipped  by,  and  I  gradually  became  weary  of  a  sound 
to  wluch  at  first  I  always  listen  with  pleasure, —  the  chip- 
pi  ng  of  the  axe,  and  the  hiss  of  the  firagments  as  they  skip 
down  the  long  incline  below  us.  Moreover,  the  sun  was 
very  hot,  and  reflected  with  oppressive  power  from  the  bright 
and  polished  surface  of  the  ice.  I  could  see  that  a  certain 
flask  was  circulatittg  with  great  steadiness  amongst  the 
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guides,  and  the  work  of  cutting  tbe  steps  seemed  to  be 
extremely  severe.  I  waa  counting  the  250th  step,  when 
we  at  last  reached  the  little  line  I  had  been  so  long  watch- 
ing, and  it  even  tlien  rrciuired  a  glance  back  at  the  long 
line  of  ste|).s  lieliiud  to  convince  me  that  we  bad  in  fact 
made  any  progress.  The  action  of  resting  one's  whole 
weight  on  one  leg  for  about  a  minute^  and  then  slowly 
transferring  it  to  the  other^  becomes  wearisome  when  pro- 
tracted for  hoars.  Still  the  excitement  and  interest*  made 
the  time  pass  quickly.  I  ^vas  in  constant  siisfx'nsc  \o^± 
lAuener  sbouM  pmpo.'^e  a  retreat,  which  would  have  been 
annoying,  and  listened  with  some  amusement  to  the  low 
meanings  of  little  Gharlet,  who  was  apparently  bewailing 
his  position  to  Croz,  and  being  heartlessly  chaffed  in 
return.  One  or  two  measurements  with  a  clinometer  of 
Mathews'  cfave  inclinations  of  51°  or  52%  and  the  »iupc 
was  perhaps  occasionally  a  UtUe  more. 

At  last,  as  I  was  counting  the  580th  step,  we  reached  a 
little  patch  of  rock  (visible  in  the  illustration),  and  felt 
ourselTes  once  more  on  solid  ground  with  no  small  satis- 
faction. Not  that  the  ground  was  speci.'dly  solid.  It  was 
a  small  crumbling  patch  of  rock,  and  every  stone  we  dis- 
lodged went  bounding  rapidly  down  the  side  of  the  slope, 
diminishing  in  apparent  size  till  it  disappeasred  in  the 
bergschrund,  hundreds  of  feet  below.  However,  each  of 
us  manned  to  find  some  nook  in  which  he  could  stow 
himself  away,  whilst  the  Chamounix  men  took  their  turn 
in  front,  and  cut  steps  straight  upwards  to  the  top  of  the 
slope.  By  this  means  they  kept  along  a  kind  of  rocky 
rib,  of  which  our  patch  was  the  lowest  point,  and  we  thus 
could  occasionally  get  a  footstep  on  rock  instead  of  ice. 
Once  on  the  top  of  the  slope,  we  could  see  no  obstacle 
intervening  between  us  and  the  point  over  which  our  pass 
must  lie. 
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Meanwhile  we  meditated  on  our  position.  It  was 
already  4  o'clock.  After  twelve  hours'  unce;usiii[^'  labour 
we  were  atill  a  long  way  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  pass* 
We  were  clinging  to  a  ledge  in  the  mighty  snow-wall 
which  sank  sheer  down  below  m  and  rose  steeply  above 
our  heads.  Beneath  our  feet  the  whole  plain  of  Switsser^ 
hiiid  lay  with  a  faint  purple  haze  drawn  over  it  like  a 
veil,  a  few  green  spai  kles  just  pointing  out  the  lake  of 
Thun*  Nearer,  and  apparently  almost  immediately  bf  low 
lis,  lay  the  Wengem  Alp^  and  the  little  inn  we  bad  left 
twelve  hours  before^  whilst  we  could  just  see  the  back  of 
the  labyrinth  of  crevasses  where  we  had  wandered  so  long. 
Throuirh  n  telescope  I  could  even  di8ti]i^iii,sh  peo|)le  stand- 
ing about  the  inn,  who  no  doubt  were  contemplating  our 
motions.  Meanwhile  the  Chamounix  guides  had  cut  a 
staircase  up  the  slope,  and  we  prepared  to  follow.  It  was 
harder  work  than  before,  for  the  whole  slope  was  now 
covered  with  a  kind  of  granulw  snow,  and  resembled  a  huge 
pile  of  hailstones.  The  hailstones  poured  into  every  foot- 
step it  was  cut^  and  had  to  be  cleared  out  with  hands  and 
feet  before  we  could  get  even  a  slippeiy  foot-hold.  As 
we  crept  cautiously  up  this  treacherous  staircase,  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  lively  boimds  with  which  the 
stones  and  frairuients  of  ice  had  gone  spinning  from  our 
last  halting-piuce  down  to  the  yawning  bergschrund 
below.  We  succeeded,  however,  in  avoiding  their  ex- 
ample, and  a  staircase  of  about  one  hundred  steps  brought 
us  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  but  at  a  point  still  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  pass.  It  was  necessary  to  turn  along  the 
arete  towards  the  Monch.  We  were  pi  ijiaring  to  do  this 
by  keeping  on  the  enow-ridge,  when  Lauener,  jumping 
down  about  six  feet  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which 
we  had  ascended,  lighted  upon  a  little  ledge  of  rock  and 
called  to  us  to  follow.   He  assured  us  that  it  was  gianite, 
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and  that  therefore  there  was  no  danger  of  filipping*  It 
ynm  caused  by  the  sun  having  melted  the  snow  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  ridge,  so  that  it  no  longer  quite 
covered  the  inelined  plane  of  rock  upon  which  it  rested. 

It  wa«  uariDw  aud  treacherous  enough  in  appearance  at  first 
—soon,  however,  it  f^ew  brojider,  and,  compared  with  our 
ice-dimb,  afforded  capital  footing.  The  precipice  beneath 
us  thinned  out  as  the  Viescher  glacier  rose  towards  our  pass, 
and  at  last  we  found  ourselves  at  the  edge  of  a  little 
mound  of  snow,  tlirough  which  a  few  plunginc^  steps 
brought  us,  just  at  6  o'clock,  to  the  loug-desired  bhouider 
of  the  Monch. 

I  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  with  which  we  stepped 
at  last  on  to  the  little  saddle  of  snow,  and  felt  that  we  had 
won  the  vietorj.   We  had  made  a  pass  equal  in  beautj 

and  difficulty  to  any  first-rate  pass  in  the  Alpn, —  I  should 
rather  say  to  any  pass  and  a  half.  For,  whereas  most  such 
passes  can  show  but  two  fine  views,  here  we  have  three. 
From  the  time  of  our  reaching  the  summit  of  the  ridge  we 
had  been  enveloped  in  a  light  mist  Shortly  after  we  had 
gained  the  col,  this  mist  suddenly  drew  up  like  a  curtain  ; 
and  as  mountain  after  mountain  came  out  in  every  di- 
rection from  a  point  of  view  quite  new  to  me,  I  felt  per- 
fectly bewildered.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  three  great 
basins.  Behind  us  the  plain  of  Switserland  stretched 
away  to  the  Jura.  On  our  left  a  huge  amphitheatre  of 
glacier  sank  down,  marked  in  long  concentric  curves  by 
tier  after  tier  of  crevasses  to  tlie  level  of  the  Griudelwaid 
glacier.  Beyond  rose  the  sheer  cliffs  of  the  Wetterhom^ 
and  further  back  from  the  plain  the  black  cluster  of  rocks 
of  the  Schreckhdmer.  This  view  is  invisible  from  the  Col 
de  la  Jungfrau,  and  is  so  eminently  beautiful  that  I  should 
recommend  visitors  from  the  J^ggisch-horn  to  prefer  this 
col  to  the  other.   It  is  as  easily  reached  from  the  southern 
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side,  and  ib  alone  worth  the  troublej  if  it  be  not  profane  to 
speak  of  the  trouble  of  such  a  walk.   But  the  finest  part  of 

the  view  remains.  We  were  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  great 
basin  of  snow.  From  its  further  side  the  great  AletBch 
ghider  stretclied  away  from  our  feet  like  the  reach  of 
some  gigantic  river  frozen  ovetf  and  covered  from  side  to 
side  with  a  level  sheet  of  pfure  white  snow,  sweeping  gra- 
dually away  in  one  grand  curve  till  it  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  distance.  Beyond  it  rose  the  Monte  i^eone  and  the 
ranges  that  look  down  on  Italy.  On  each  sich;  rose  some 
of  the  noblest  mountains  in  Switzerland^ — the  Jungfrau, 
M6ncsh»  Aletschhom,  and  the  long  jagged  range  of  the 
Yieseherhomer,  with  the  needle*point  of  the  Finsteraarhom 
overlooking  them.  So  noble  and  v  Li  ied  a  sweep  of  gla- 
<aer  is  visible  nowhere  else  in  the  Alps. 

We  had  a  little  discussion  during  our  halt  as  to  the 
name  which  we  should  give  as  first  discoverers.  One  of 
the  party,  with  a  glance  down  the  long  snow-slope,  sug- 
gested Teufels  Joch  as  an  appropriate  name.  Lauener, 
with  more  piety  but  less  point,  proposed  Entrcls  Joch,  in 
gratitude  to  the  good  angels  who  had  brought  us  up.  The 
name,  however,  clearly  ought  to  be  Eiger  Joch.  The 
ridge  connecting  the  Moncb  to  the  Jungfrau  is  known  as 
the  Jnngfran  Joch, — that  between  the  Monch  and  the 
Walcherenhorncr  has  been  christened  Monch  Joch,  pro- 
bably for  the  sake  of  euphony.  It  is  in  analog v  with 
these  names,  and  suggests  also,  that,  as  our  pass  was 
ascended  from  the  Eiger  glacier,  it  should  be  called  Eiger 
Joch. 

I  will  confess,  however,  that  my  first  inquiry  on  the  top 
of  a  new  pass  is  neither  what  is  there  to  see,  nor  what  is 
the  pass  to  be  called,  but  —  what  is  there  to  eat  ?  Of  the 
two  requisites  for  a  satisfactory  meal,  cne^  viz.  the  pro- 
▼isioDB,  was  abundantly  present  I  &iicied  too«  at  firsts 
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that  my  appetite  would  do  its  pari;  but  on  trying  to 
swallow  some  meat,  I  found  tbat  our  long  fast  since  the 
last  meal,  combined  with  the  baking  we  had  undergone, 

had  so  parched  my  montli  that  the  effort  was  useless. 
My  thoughts  turned  to  a  refresliing  cup  of  tea  and  a  bed 
at  the  i£ggisch-hom*  But,  alaa  1 .  the  inn  was  seren  hours 
off:  it  was  6  p.!!.,  and  the  sun  near  setting.  Lauener 
mentioned  certain  wolldechm  and  some  coffee,  which  he 
believed  to  l)e  at  the  Faulberg  ;  and  the  Faulltei  L^,  though 
we  knew  it  to  be  one  of  those  caves  from  which  the  whole 
of  one  side  and  the  roof  have  been  removed,  immediately 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  pleasantest  hotel  in  Switzerland. 
We  started  off  with  enthusiasm  to  gain  it.  Passing 
rapidly  round  the  great  snow-biiijin  between  the  Alonch 
and  the  Trugberg,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  glacier  seems  to  tumble  in, — a  broad 
curve  over  a  kind  of  weir.  At  foot  of  the  fall,  which  Is 
perhaps  some  fifty  feet  high,  is  a  bergschrund.  Lauener, 
planting  his  feet  in  the  snow  above,  prepared  to  lower 
each  of  us  by  the  rope.  Suddenly  (t.  Mntliews  lo^it  his 
footing,  shot  down  the  slope  like  a  iiash  of  lightning,  and 
disappeared  over  the  edge  of  the  bergschrund.  To  our 
great  relief,  we  immediately  heard  him  call  out  all  right,** 
and  the  next  moment  he  appeared  full  of  snow,  but 
otherwise  none  the  worse  for  Ids  involuntary  glissade. 
We  followed  with  the  help  of  the  rope,  and  started  down 
the  glacier  once  more.  We  were  scarcely  off  when  the 
broad  reach  before  us  turned  first  to  a  glorious  rose  colour, 
and  then  Med  to  a  livid  hue  as  the  light  crept  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Soon  they  too  turned  pale; 
the  glow  lingered  a  little  on  the  loftiest  peaks,  then  faded, 
too,  and  left  us  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  still 
clear  enough  to  guide  us. 
Lauener  took  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  he  had 
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been  very  unwell  for  three  days  before,  and  was  conse- 
quentlj  rather  tired.  He  added  presently  that  he  oould 
not  8ee»  and  did  not  in  the  least  know  where  he  was  going. 
I  do  not  implicitlj  believe  either  of  these  statements, 

which  struck  nm  as  beinf^  rather  ill-timed.  However,  we 
marched  steadily  forwards  in  a  long  stra<?glin^  line  over 
the  beautifully  even  surface  of  the  glacier,  already  crisp 
with  the  evening  frosty  anxiously  watching  the  sinking 
moon^  and  calculating  whether  her  light  would  enable  us 
to  reach  the  Faulberg. 

We  were  making  good  progress,  and  the  hospitable 
Faulberg  was  coming  almost  into  sight,  when  we  reached 
the  point  where  the  glacier  curls  over  for  a  steep  descent, 
just  above  the  confluence  of  the  glaciers  from  the  Lotsch- 
Battel  and  Griinhomlucke.  Here  a  few  concealed  crevasses, 
causiiifr  the  partial  disappearance  of  some  of  our  party, 
made  a  report  to  the  rope  necessary.  Fastening  our- 
selves together  we  again  pressed  on  as  fast  as  we  could. 
But  the  crevasses  grew  more  numerous  and  broader,  and 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ice  more  steeply  inclined.  In  the  faint 
moonlight  we  could  hardly  tell  what  we  were  tread  iiig  upon, 
— treachcrtiu.s  snow-ljride^es  or  slippery  slides  of  ice.  A 
stumble  or  two  nearly  brought  us  all  in  a  heap  together. 
Moreover,  the  Aletschhom  had  chosen  to  shove  its  head  up 
just  in  the  way  of  the  moon,  and  at  last,  as  we  were  all  getting 
rather  puzzled  how  to  proceed,  the  moon  suddenly  di})p(^d 
behind  it,  the  great  sliadow  of  the  mountain  shot  out  over 
ii.s,  and  we  were  left  all  alone  in  the  dark.  Looking  ha.stiiy 
round  in  the  faint  twilight,  we  could  just  make  out  a  gi  eat 
mass  of  rock  on  our  right  hand.  This  forms  part  of  the 
great  promontory  called  the  Kranzberg,  which  divides  the 
two  main  branches  of  the  Aletsch  glacier.  We  made  for  it 
at  once,  found  no  crevasses  to  Kto]^  us,  and  stepped  once 
more  oti'  the  ice  on  to  dry  land.    We  unanimously  resolved 
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to  stay  where  we  were  till  daylight  diould  appear.  We 
imfast^Tied  the  ropes,  took  a  glass  of  wine  all  round,  and 
determined  to  make  ourFJelves  comfortable.  1  accomplished 
this  desirable  object  as  follows :  —  Having  drunk  my  wine, 
and  made  a  perfectly  futile  attempt  to  swallow  a  bit  of 
bread,  I  put  on  a  pair  of  dry  stockings  which  I  had  in  my 
pocket  over  my  wet  ones,  stuck  iny  feet  iuto  a  kuapsack, 
and  sat  down  on  some  sharp  st<jues  under  a  big  rock.  My 
companions  most  obligingly  sat  down  on  each  side  of  me, 
which  tended  materially  to  keep  off  the  cold  night  wind, 
and  one  of  them  shared  my  knapsack.  My  seat  may  very 
easily  be  UiuUited  by  any  one  who  will  t.tke  the  trouble  to 
fill  one  of  the  gutters  by  the  side  of  a  paved  street 
with  a  heap  of  granite  stones  prepared  for  macadamising  a 
road*  If  he  will  sit  down  there  for  a  frosty  night,  and  in- 
duce a  couple  of  friends  to  sit  with  him,  he  will  doubts 
less  learn  to  sympathise  with  uh.  l^aiieuer  careluUy 
warned  us  not  to  go  to  sleep,  and  I  thiok  I  may  say  we 
fulfilled  our  promise  of  obeying  his  injunctions,  with  the 
exception  of  a  doze  or  two  towards  morning.  Lauener 
came  out  very  strong.  His  good  temper  and  fun  seemed 
to  rise  with  the  occasion ;  and  after  telling  us  a  variety  of 
anecdotes,  beginning  with  chamois-hunting  and  ending  (of 
all  things  in  the  world)  with  examinations, —  for  it  seems 
that  Swiss  guides  share,  with  under-graduates,  this  particu- 
lar form  of  misery, — he  retired  to  the  nook  which  the 
Chamounix  guides  had  selected,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  chaffing  them. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  disagreeable  in  passing  a 
night  squirming"  (to  use  an  Americanism)  on  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  making  fruitless  endeavours  to  arrange  their 
sharp  corners  into  a  soft  surface  to  sit  upon,  by  a  series  of 
scientific  wri«rglcs.  I  fully  expected  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  stuck  all  over  with  pebbles,  like  a  large  pat  of 
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butter  dropped  into  a  sugar  basin.  In  other  respects,  I 
believe  I  really  enjoyed  the  night.  The  cold  was  not 
Intense,  and  in  fact  I  larely  felt  it  at  alL   Partly  the 

excitement,  and  partly  the  beauty  of  the  perfectly  still  and 
silent  night,  preveuted  its  premini^  lon<T.  The  huge  snow- 
covered  mountains  that  glimmered  faintly  through  the 
darkneasy  the  long  glorious  glacier,  half  seen  as  it  swept 
away  from  our  feet^  and  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  scene, 
were  very  striking.  We  felt  that  our  little  party  was  in 
absolute  solitude  in  the  very  centre  of  the  greatest  waste 
of  ice  and  bare  rock  in  the  Alps.  I  will  not  deny  that 
towards  morning  I  got  a  little  chUly,  not  to  say  sulky. 
Gradually  the  mountain  forms  became  more  distinct  The 
outlines  of  rock  and  snow  showed  themselves  more  plainly, 
and  I  was  quite  surprised,  on  looking  at  my  watch  for  the 
first  time,  to  find  that  it  was  half-[)a.st  two,  and  to  see 
Laueuer  coming  tu  tell  us  it  was  time  to  start. 

We  jumped  up,  shook  ourselves,  struggled  into  our 
frozen  hoots,  and  made  a  futile  attempt  at  hreak&at.  The 
dangers  of  the  darkness  had  disappeared ;  but  the  pleasure 
and  excitement  had  gone  too,  and  it  was  a  right  drtary 
walk  that  morning  to  the  iEggiKch-horn.  The  Alet^^ch 
glacier  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  little  crevasses,  just 
too  broad  to  step,  and  wide  enough  to  tire  weary  men. 
As  we  walked  on  down  its  broad  monotonous  surface,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  extremely  ugly  everything  looked.  It 
was  a  heaiitiful  da},  and  licfori'  us,  as  we  approached  the 
Marjelen  8ee,  rose  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Alpine  views,— 
the  Matterhom  fianked  by  the  noble  pyramids  of  the 
Mischabel  and  Weisshorn.  I  looked  at  it  with  utter 
indifference,  and  thought  what  I  should  order  for  break- 
fast. Bodily  fatigue  and  appreciation  of  natural  scenery 
are  simply  incompatil»le.  We  somehow  contrived  to  split 
into  three  parties,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  we  lost 
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sight  of  each  other  was  a  ciiriuiis  prot^f  of  the  vast  size  of 
the  glacier.  A  party  of  our  friends  piissed  us  ou  tlicir 
way  from  the  iEggisch-horn  to  the  Col  de  la  JiuigCrau,  but 
ire  £uled  to  see  them.  The  utter  inaignificaoce  of  a 
human  figure  on  these  wastes  of  ioe  is  one  of  the  first 
things  by  which  we  learn  to  appreciate  their  vast  size. 

Laueiier  and  I  found  our  way  to  tiome  elialets,  where 
a  draught  of  warm  milk  was  truly  refreshing.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  after  it  we  managed  to  lose  our  way  over 
the  abominable  slopes  of  the  ^ggisch-horn.  Shoulder 
after  shoulder  of  that  dreary  mountain  came  out  in  endless 
succession,  aiul  1  was  f^hui  enough  to  see  the  friendly  little 
wliite  houde  a  little  before  9  o'clock,  and  to  my 
friends  over  a  luxurious  break£ut  provided  by  its  admi- 
rable landlord. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  height  of  the  pass  we  thus 
made  is,  according  to  the  Swiss  survey,  12,290  feet. 
There  are  two  over  the  same  eliain  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  Alpine  travellers.  One  is  (iescribed  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  under  the  name  of  Lauwinen  Xbor,  in 
Vacation  Tourists,**  and  it  must  be  a  very  noble  pass. 
The  other  is  the  Col  de  la  Jungfrau,  which  has  not  yet 
been  crossed,  thougli  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  see 
it  added  to  the  libt  of  the  vanquished. 
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Bt  F.  F.  Toau:TT,F.E.G.S, 

T££  year  1859  will  long  be  remembered  by  mountaineers 
as  one  of  the  finest  wbicb  baa  for  some  time  favoured  their 
explorations^  forming,  in  this  respecty  a  marked  contrast  to 
its  suecessor.  From  the  commenoement  of  July  till  towards 

the  end  of  September,  an  almost  iminternipted  succession 
of  brilliant  days  and  cloudless  skies  offered  the  greatest  in- 
ducements and  facilities  to  the  whole  tribe  of  climbers, 
and  many  a  peak,  pass,  and  glaeier,  which  had  never  felt 
the  foot  of  man^  then,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledged  his 
supremacy. 

»S(>  uniforiril)  line  was  the  weather,  that  one  began  at 
length  almost  to  long  for  a  cloudy  day,  by  way  of  variety, 
whilst,  &om  the  incessant  melting  action  of  the  sun,  the 
mountains  became  rapidly  so  denuded  of  snow  as  to  be 
quite  marred  in  their  beauty,  and  present  a  grim  and  un- 
couth appearance. 

Indeed  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  on  the  whole, 
variable  weather  be  not  the  most  conducive  to  the  full 
enjoym^t  of  a  mountain  district*  Disappointing  as  it  is 
at  the  moment  to  have  some  cherished  scheme  interfered 
with, — to  wake  on  the  morning  of  a  day  chosen  for  the 
attack  nixd  liiricumfiture  of  some  mouiit.-iin  giant,  and  to 
listen  instead  to  the  plashing  raiu-dropy,  or  to  watch  the 
thickly-&iling  snow-flakes, — there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  oompensating  advantages.  Not  to  dwell  on  the 
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picturesque  side  of  the  question, — the  marvelloiu  effects  of 

lif^ht  and  cloml,  aiui  the  cliarm  of  variety  and  surprise, 
one  point  after  auotlier  is  unveiled,  and  the  rolling  nmts 
wreathe  themselves  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms, — an 
oocasioikal  wet  day  is  often  practically  found  to  he  a  real, 
though  perhaps  at  the  time  an  unwelcome,  boon. 

When  once  the  mountain  spell  has  done  its  work  upon 
a  man,  the  climbing  ra^e  —  "(^r  reh,^^  as  even  tlie  cautious 
Germans  phra^ie  it — so  takes  possession  of  him  that  it  is 
difficult  to  restrain  within  reasonable  limits  the  ardent  de- 
sire to  be  up  and  doing,  and,  in  the  exaltation  of  the  mind, 
the  claims  of  the  body  would  run  no  small  risk  of  going 
unheeded,  did  not  the  much-abused  bad  weather  come  to 
the  rescue. 

What  Goethe  says  becomes  sooner  or  later  true  of 
mountaineering,  as  of  art  or  science : — 

**  Vergebeiu  werden  ougelmiideiie  Oeister, 
Naeh  ckr  Yonendung  reiner  Hobe  vtretMO. 

In  der  B«'>olirankmi;i  zeijj^  sich  erst  der  Meister ; 
Vad  das  Oewtx  aur  kum  nut  Freiheit  g^ben.** 

**  To  mount  aloft  to  heigbta  serene 

!n  v  iin  nncorbM  ^irits  try, 

In  s«  h-rr«!traint  the  master's  fifH»n  ; 
And  law  alone  can  giro  us  Ubcrty." 

Mountains,  like  other  good  things,  require  a  digestive 
process ;  and  one  can't  go  on  swallowing  them  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  a  week,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  cols  by 
way  of  seasoning,  without  at  length  beconung  aware  of  a 
dulling  influence  upon  body  and  mind,  which  renders  the 
former  more  susceptible  to  fatigue,  and  the  latter  less  alive 
to  the  charms  of  scenery. 

A  wet  day,  in  short,  like  a  full  stop  in  a  paragraph,  gi^^ 
time  for  breathing  and  reflection,  and  enables  one  to  start 
again  with  renewed  Yigour.  The  botanist  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drying  and  arranging  his  specimens, — making 
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hay,  as  buuie  may  perhap.s  wickedly  insinuate,  even  when 
the  sun  shines  not ;  the  geologist's  bulging  pocketij  stand  a 
chance  of  bemg  relieved  of  their  augalar  contents;  the 
meteorologist  finds  time  to  reduce  or  verify  his  observa- 
tions; sketches  are  touched  up,  home  letten  written, 
novel  aud  remarkable  tailoring  feats  accomplished,  the 
trustv  boots  cobbled  and  re-nailed  for  the  nth  time;  and 
the  lost  day  proves,  in  ieyct,  to  be  a  great  gain  in  many 

VIIJS* 

It  IB  a  very  generally  entertained  opinion  that  the 
months  of  August  and  September  are  those  best  adapted  for 

the  prandes  cuurses  which  have  so  miiltiijlied  of  kite  years. 
hi  this  there  is  much  truth,  though  it  depends  partly, 
I  believe,  on  custom,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  those  months 
being  generally  set  apart  for  the  holidays,  a  greater  number 
of  adventurous  spirits  are  abroad  at  that  particular  time. 
Without  going  further  into  the  question  here,  siifFice  it  to 
say  that,  liaving  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  pedestrian  tours  in  (Switzerland,  and  generally 
during  June  and  July,  I  have  never  been  prevented, 
except  from  temporary  causes,  from  crossmg  the  loftiest 
cols  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  former  month,  and  have 
only  occasionally  found  the  higher  summits  inaccessible, 
either  from  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  or  from  some 
other  exceptional  cauf^e.  Let  none,  therefore,  whose  en-> 
gagements  prevent  their  leaving  home  except  at  this  time, 
be  discouraged  by  a  fear  that  they  will  be  nnable  to  do 
good  mountaineering  work.  My  experience  goes  to  prove 
the  contrary  ;  whilst  an  early  start  afTords  other,  and  by  no 
means  trifling,  advantages,  such  as  the  choice  of  guides, 
longer  daylight,  better  accommodation  at  inns,  a  richer 
flora,  grander  expanses  of  snow,  well-bridged  crevasses,  and 
unopened  bergschrunds.** 

Between  3  and  4  A.ii.,  on  the  loth  June,  1859,  ac- 

p  a 
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companied  by  Victor  Tairraz  of  Chainuuiiix,  and  IVter 
Bohren  of  Griudelwald,  I  quitted  Viesch  for  the  Hotel  de  la 
Jungfrau,  7153  feet  above  the  sea,  and  now  so  well  known 
to  toiiriste  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  one  word  in  its 
praise.   M.  Alezaddre  Wellig,  and  his  brother  Franz,  are 
model  hosts,  and  the  house  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  a  inouutaiu    inn  to  he  met  with   in  Switzerland. 
Many  a  day  have  I  spent  beneath  its  hospitable  roof,  and, 
whether  alone  or  with  a  merry  party  round  the  blazing 
fire,  in  rain  or  sunshine,  I  have  ever  found  it  *^vcUde 
bene  in  omnibus/*   I  will  only  add,  that  on  the  present 
occa>iuiJ  the  house  had  been  most  kiuuly  opened  btluic 
the  usual  time  entirely  for  my  benefit ;  and  though,  on 
bidding  him  good-bye,  M.  Wellig  insisted  that  I  had 
not  *^veeit,'^  but  only  **exisU^  I  can  bear  willing 
testimony  to  the  resources  of  the  cuisine  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  cave. 

As  we  zigzagged  up  through  the  noble  pine-woods  which 
clothe  the  lower  slopes,  the  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
lighting  up  the  deep  red  trunks  till  they  glowed  again, 
and  giving  promise  of  a  brilliant  day,  which  was  in  no  way 
belied.  Halting  at  the  hotel  for  breakfast,  we  prf>eeedcd 
at  6.35  to  aticeud  the  ^Eggischhom.  This  is  usually  an 
easy  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  the  snow  now  lay 
low,  so  tiiat  our  progress  was  delayed,  and  it  was  not  till 
8.30  that  we  gained  the  summit  The  grand  panorama 
was  displayed  in  perfection,  every  peak  standing  out 
with  the  moht  Ijrilliant  elearnesR ;  and  many  very  tedious 
pages  might  be  tilled  with  an  enumeration  of  the  moun- 
tain legion,  that  in  serried  ranks  barred  the  horizon 
in  every  direction.  Topogni^y  is  dull,  however,  except 
to  the  initiated ;  and  as  those  already  familiar  with  the 
diiitrict  require  no  explanation,  and  tliose  \inaequaint<  d 
with  it  would  not,  I  fear,  be  much  the  wiser  for  one,  1  will 
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contiue  injijelf  siuiply  to  such  particulars  as  are  necessary 
to  indicate  the  pofiition  of  the  Aletschhorn. 

Standings  then,  on  the  summit  of  the  .^Sggischhoniy  the 
▼ast  mass  of  the  Aletsch  Racier  is  seen  in  all  its  vast  extent 
from  its  central  source  in  the  snows  of  the  Jungfrau, 
Monch,  and  Viescherhonier,  to  its  termination  between 
the  Lusgen  and  Kieder  Alps,  a  distance  of  about  Ettcca 
miles.  Its  ooune  resembles  a  boomerang  in  shape^  the 
^ggischhoni  and  Marjelen  See  being  situated  at  the 
centre  of  the  convex  side,  just  where  its  downward  direction 
changes  from  nearly  south  to  south-west.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  glacier,  to  the  north-west  of  the  spectator,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Areu  or  Mittler-Aletsch  {^'lacier,  which 
here  enters  the  main  trunk  stream  at  rightnangles,  rises  the 
Aletscfahom,  flanked  by  the  subordinate  summits  of  the 
Dreieckhdmer,  Olmenhom,  and  others.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  a  great  arm  or  feeder  of  the  Aletsch  glacier, 
which,  descending  from  the  Lotschsattel,  and  fed  by  the 
n^ves  of  the  Mittaghom,  Ebnefiuh,  and  Gletscherhom, 
unites  with  the  central  stream  from  the  Jungfrau  and 
Monch  at  a  point  nearly  i|>[}oate  the  Faulberg.  Its  po« 
sition  is  thus  extremely  central  with  reference  to  the  great 
massif  of  the  Oberland  mountains,  and  ou  thin  account  I 
think  it  is  even  superior  as  a  point  of  view  to  the  Fiuster- 
aarhom,  which  overtops  it  very  slightly.* 

I  had  come  to  this  place  with  no  very  definite  idea  of 
what  exeuniona  I  should  make;  but  before  quitting  the 

*  Th«  fi>Il<nniig  are  the  heigbto  of  those  peaks  of  the  Oberland  group 
whieh  ezMcd  13,000  English  feet  in  height^  ^"fw  on  th«  Fedexnl  map,  or 
in  the  works  of  Dmbeittt  and  Zicc^:  ~ 


1.  Fiu»U>raarhora  .  14,026 

%  Aletschhoni  .  .  13^608 

3.  Jungfraa       .  .  12,671 

4.  Monch  .  .  .  13.438 
£.  adueckhorn  .  .  13,394 


6.  Walcherhorner  13,281 

7.  01«tsdi«Klukm  .  13^064 
&  Eiger  .  .  13,04ff 
9.  Ebnefloh  .  .  18»005 
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summit  of  the  ^gs^chhoni^  my  mind  was  quite  nuuie  up 

that,  weather  permitting,  the  Alet«chhom  should  be  the 
first  poiut  of  attack.  I  threw  out  a  liiiit  to  A'ictor,  who  at 
first  shook  his  head,  and  said  there  was  too  much  snow, 
but  gradually  caught  my  enthusiaam,  and  ended  by 
pronouncing  it  ^banm  idie^^  in  which  Peter  Bohren, 
always  ready  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  scrambling  or 
adventure,  strongly  roinciiled.  And  so  it  gradually 
became  a  settled  thing  that  we  should  at  least  make  the 
attempt* 

The  beautiful  Maijelen  See  at  our  feet  was  ahnost 
entirely  frozen  over  and  snow-clad,  with  the  exception  of 

a  canal  of  bhie  water  on  the  further  side,  in  wliich  floated 
Bome  miniature  bergs.  Here,  on  our  first  arrival  at  the 
summit  of  the  Horn,  we  were  witnesses  of  a  veiy  pretty 
and  interesting  spectacle.  Two  chamois^  which  were  grazing 
on  the  rocky  slopes  beneath  us,  took  fright  on  discovering 
our  presence,  and,  descending;  rapidly  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  started  oS  across  its  frozen  surface  towards  the  hum 
of  the  iStrahlhomer.  Through  mj  telescope  I  could  watch 
every  movement  of  the  graceful  creaturesy  who  were 
evidently  In  no  small  perplexity.  The  ice  proved  thin 
and  treacherous,  and  every  now  and  then  the  leader 
wuuld  pause  in  great  enil)urra.ssrnent,  look  around,  then 
strike  oif  again  more  to  the  left  or  right,  once  more  to  be 
brought  to  a  stand  after  fresh  flounderlngs  and  lettings  in. 
They  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  canal  of  open  water, 
which  might  be  some  thirty  feet  in  width,  completely 
cutting  them  off  from  the  shore  ;  and  i  w  .itched  with  great 
curiosity  to  see  what  they  would  do  on  discovering  the 
tiap  into  which  they  had  £Edlen.  The  doubt  was  soon 
solved.  The  leader>  on  reaching  the  water's  edge,  trotted 
along  it  for  some  distance  till  he  came  opposite  one  of  the 
floating  bergs  of  small  size,  when  he  made  a  maguificcnt 
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leap,  landing  safely  on  the  little  islet  of  ice,  which  spun 
round  with  the  impetus,  and  gained  the  land  in  a  second 
bound.  His  oompanion,  a  female^  foUowiog  his  ezatnplei 
readied  the  berg  in  safety^  but  faSled  in  the  second  leap^ 
and  fell  into  the  water«  She  soon,  however^  scrambled 
out,  and  the  two  made  off  together  up  t  he  steep  mountain- 
side at  a  pace  tliat  excited  my  admiration  and  envy. 

After  gpending  two  delightful  hours  at  this  charming 
spot  I  read  off  mj  barometer,  and  we  then  descended  to  the 
Aletsch  glader,  followed  its  .course  till  opposite  the  Aletsch 
Wald,  and  then  climbing  the  south  slopes,  and  crossing 
the  ridge  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Rieder  Alp,  made 
our  way  back  by  the  Betten  and  Laaxer  Alps  to  our  hotel. 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  Weilig's  puzzled  look  when  I 
told  him  of  the  meditated  expedition.  Every  discoveiy  of 
an  additioual  ezcutsion  is  an  advantage  to  the  hotel- 
keeper  ;  hut  then,  "  it  Nvas  so  early  in  the  season  that  he 
hardly  felt  justitied  in  encouragiug  me."  I  thanked  him, 
said  that  my  mind  was  quite  made  up,  and  that  I  would 
take  the  entire  responsibility  on  myself,  leaving  him  to 
find  the  necessaiy  provisions.  He  still  seemed  to  hesitate, 
fearing  that  if  an3rthing  went  wrong  he  shonld  be  blamed, 
but  at  length  consented  to  facilitate  my  views,  provided 
I  would  give  him  a  written  statement,  that  he  had  fairly 
represented  the  case  to  me,  and  that  I  had  relieved  him 
from  all  responsibility.  All  tins  sounded  very  absurd ;  but 
considering  that  such  expeditions  are  rarely  taken  at  so 
early  a  period  as  the  middle  of  June,  and  that,  had  any- 
thing gone  wrong,  he  nught  have  suffered  in  reputation,  I 
at  once  complied  \vith  his  request. 

The  following  day  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Laax 
for  the  trusty  Bennen,  then  a  servant  of  the  hotel,  but 
now  an  independent  guide  on  his  own  account;  and  as 
liohren  1$  hoots  wanted  cobhling  and  he  had  no  gaiters,  he 
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descended  to  Viesch,  whilst  I  strolled  away  with  Victor 
along  the  well-known  waterooune  towards  the  glacier  of 
Vieecfa  and  the  Marjelen  Alp.  After  scnunbling  about  for 
some  hours,  we  descried  a  eosy  nook  in  full  view  of  the 

wildly-contortod  ice-strcaia  wliich  8t niggled  dowu  tbrouu^h 
the  rocky  gorge  at  a  great  depth  below  m,  and  here,  for 
three  hours,  we  established  ourselves  in  a  state  of  lasy 
enjoyment,  whidi  past  labours  and  the  prospect  of  future 
hard  work  could  alone  justify.  I  would  call  the  attentton 
of  travellers  to  the  very  beautifully  formed  and  clearly 
defined  ancient  moraine  of  the  Viesch  glacier,  -  or 
perhaps,  I  should  say^  of  the  united  glaciers  of  Viesch  and 
Aletsch, — which  may  be  seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hotel,  and  was  yery  conspicuous  from  our  resting-place. 
From  a  point  rather  below  the  present  termination  of  the 
glacier,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  it  sweeps  round 
in  a  most  graceful  curve,  overlapping  at  its  southern 
extremity  the  village  of  Viesch,  and  clothed  with  pines, 
which  thin  off  as  tiie  glacier  is  approached.  Its  true 
character  is  seen  at  a  ij^Iimce  when  once  the  eve  catelies 
its  outline,  whilst  the  recently  constructed  road  leadm<j;  to 
the  upper  Vallaia,  which  zigzags  up  its  terminal  slope, 
offers  several  sections,  disclosing  the  boulders  and  sand  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

On  our  return  to  the  hotel  we  found  that  Bennen  had 
arrived.  His  appearance  at  once  impressed  me  most 
favourably,  and  I  liked  him  none  the  less  when  he  eagerly 
entered  into  my  views,  and  pronounced  the  ascent  of  the 
Aletschhom  ohm  Zweifd  sekwierig,  dock  moglieh  ** 
(doubtless  difficult,  but  yet  possible).  There  was  a  frank 
hearty  look  about  him,  an  honesty  in  the  eye,  and  a 
quietness  and  simplicity  of  manner,  which  proved  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  a  true  index  of 
his  character*    I  most  cordially  unite  in  the  warm 
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eulogium  passed  on  liini  by  Professor  Tyndnll,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  recent  allusion  to  him  by  ^ir.  Hawkins  in  the 
graphic  nanatiye  of  his  and  Professor  TyndaU's  attack  on 
the  MatterhoriL 

The  afternoon  proved  Btormy,  snow  and  rain  fell  in 
considerable  i^iiantities,  and  a  falling  barometer  rendered 
my  hopes  for  the  morrow  somewhat  of  the  faintest. 
Appearances,  however,  improved  after  night^eUl,  and  under 
M.  Wellig*B  active  superintendenoe,  with  numerous  solemn 
consultations  in  the  kitchen,  at  which  everybody  assisted, 
the  necessary  preparations  progressed  steadily.  The  great 
tin  can,  fcuailiar  to  hahitnes  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Jnnr^fran, 
carried  like  a  knapsack,  and  holding  an  indefinite  number 
of  bottles,  was^  produced  and  nearly  filled  with  good,  sound 
vindupays, — not  for  want  of  anything  better,  but  because 
there  is  much  truth  in  Bennen*s  remark  that  **  es  schmeckt 
ganz  gleich  dort  oben'")  it  s  all  one  up  aloft).  A  bottle 
or  two  of  champagne  was  added,  by  way  of  enabling  me  to 
study  the  expansion  of  gaseous  bodies  under  a  diminifihed 
atmoq>herio  pressure — of  course,  for  no  other  purpose. 
As  for  solids,  it  need  not  here  be  told  how  poulet  and 
ham,  sausage  and  mutton,  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  honey, 
with  other  good  things  Ljalore.  were  duly  consigned  to  a 
roomy  "^utte"  or  basket,  nor  how  "  ?iocA.  ei/n  stiick^^  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other  was  added  to  fill  up  crannies,  till 
all  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  defi- 
ciency. There  being  no  known  resting-place,  such  as  the 
Faulberg  offers  in  ascents  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  Jung- 
frau,  &c.f  it  was  thought  desirable  to  take  a  couple  of 
coarse  blankets,  together  with  a  small  supply  of  fire- 
wood; and  then  it  was  discovered  that  an  additional  pair 
of  legs  would  be  required  to  carry  tiie  mass  of  indis- 
pensables  and  luxuries  we  had  by  this  time  accumu- 
lated.   Being  in  a  particularly  good  humour,  Laviii^'  a 
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special  dislike  to  bargaining,  and  tiJdng  into  account  the 
amount  of  additiona]  fati^^nie  caused  by  the  deep  fresh 
snow,  1  gave  way,  perhaps  .somewhat  too  readily,  and  the 
consequenoe  iraa  that  we  bad  the  company  of  a  strong, 
stolid  indiyidual,  Alexander  Barker  by  name.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  all  back  et  preterm  nihUf  a  peculiarity  which 
served  our  tiau  better  than  if  there  had  been  wore  t&lk  and 
less  do  in  his  composition. 

On  rifling  at  5  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  I  found  a 
dense  fog  concealing  everything  from  view,  and  weather-* 
wiser  heads  than  mine  shook  ominously.  The  tempeBstare 
had,  however,  fallen  considerably  :  aud  knowing  that  after 
the  rain  of  the  previouis  afternoon  a  fog  might  be  ex- 
pected at  this  early  hour,  without  being  necessarily  an  un* 
fiskrourable  indication,  1  had  no  idea  of  giving  up,  or  even 
delaying  the  expedition.  Fortifying  myself,  therefore^ 
with  a  hearty  breakfast,  I  descended  to  the  guides'  apart- 
ment to  superintend  tlie  final  piickiug  and  adjustment  of 
the  loads.  It  is  well  always  to  see  to  these  things  oneself, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  landlord  a  list  of  provisions,  by 
which  to  check  off  each  article  as  it  is  packed.  By  this 
means  the  not  uncommon  accident  of  leaving  behind 
the  salt,  or  sugar,  or  cups,  or  some  other  equally  impor- 
tant article,  is  avoided. 

At  length  after  much  palaver,  oft-repeated  good  wishes 
from  our  host,  little  speechifyings,  and  various  other 
manoeuvres,  of  which  a  quiet  Englishman  bent  on  quietly 
accomplishing  bis  work  rarely  sees  the  meaning  or  advan- 
tage, we  got  under  weigh  about  7.  Our  party  consisted  of 
Victor  Tairraz,  Peter  Bohren,  Joseph  Bennen,  the  man 
with  a  back,  and  myself  two  more  than  were  necessary; 
but,  as  I  before  mentioned,  I  was  in  a  compliant  humour^ 
and  ior  once  let  things  take  their  course. 

The  mists  showed  some  signs  of  dispersing,  though  the 
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apiicarance  of  the  weather  still  continued  anything  but 
assuring,  and  grand  masses  of  brouillard  rolled  over  to- 
wards 118  from  the  other  side  of  the  Bhone  vallej,  occasion* 
ally  disdosing  the  mountain  summits^  deeply  covered  with 
fresh  snow, —  a  sight  which  boded  ill  for  our  saocess  on  the 
morrow.  Pusliin*^'  forward  at  a  steady  pace,  we  reached  at 
8.30  a  sort  of  depression  or  col,  to  the  weat  of  the 
.^ggischhom,  after  a  long  pull  through  soft  snow.  Here 
the  Aletsch  glacier  came  into  view^  but  the  opposite 
mountains  were  still  entirely  concealed.  A  steep  descent 
down  slopes  of  snow  and  rock  brought  us  to  the  lateral 
moraine  at  9.30 ;  and  as  we  had  the  day  before  us,  and 
the  cool  mornin<]^  air  had  sharpened  our  appetites,  it  was 
decided  that  a  glass  of  wine  and  something  to  eat  would 
be  no  bad  idea*  At  9.45  we  were  again  m  roufe,  and 
taking  to  the  ice  struck  across  diagonally  for  the  west 
side  of  the  Aren  or  Mittler- Aletsch  glacier,  at  the  point 
where  it  sweeps  round  the  base  of  the  Sattelhorn  and 
unites  with  the  trunk  stream.  This  direction,  though  it 
inToked  a  slight  detour,  was  selected  in  preference  to  the 
east  or  Olmenhom  bank,  as  the  ice^iall  in  which  the 
glacier  terminates  seemed  on  that  side  to  present  greater 
difficult  iei^. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Aletsch  glacier  exhibits 
no  medial  moraine;  but  this,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  lower 
half  of  its  course,  is  a  mistake,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  spectator  stood  at  ilie  side 

ol,  instead  of  facing,  its  luass.  In  the  former  position 
the  bantls,  wliich  are  not  so  .strikingly  developed  as  on  the 
Unteraar  and  other  glaciers,  might  almost  escape  notice. 
When  seen,  however,  from  the  Lusgen  Alp,  or  the  Furka, 
above  the  Rieder  Alp,  which  command  a  view  directly  up 
the  portion  of  the  ioe-stream  extending  from  the  pine- 
clad  gorge  beneath  to  a  point  a  mile  or  more  above  the 
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iEggiflclihoniy  three,  if  not  fom,  well-defined,  perfectly  pa- 
rallel medial  moraines  are  clearly  distin^ishable*  They  are 

separated  by  very  narrow  intervals,  aiid  are  very  unequal 
in  magnitude.  I  have  never  been  al^le  to  trace  them 
clearly  to  their  origin,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  or 
more  is  derived  from  the  Walliser  Vieflcherhomer,  whilst 
the  others  may  have  a  more  distant  source,  but,  ingulfed 
in  the  neve,  only  come  to  light  in  tlie  central  and  luwer 
portion  of  the  glacier,  A  photograph  by  Martens,  taken 
from  the  Lusgen  Alp,  gives  an  admirable  idea  of  these 
moraines,  and  of  the  conxse  of  the  glacier  as  far  as  the 
Faulberg.  I  could  see  no  dirt4)ands  nor  regular  swellings 
of  the  surfece ;  but  the  "  ribbon  structure  "  was  beauti- 
fully developed,  and  its  relation  to  the  lines  of  pressure 
and  the  direction  of  the  cre  vasses  unmistakably  clear. 

The  passage  of  the  glacier  occupied  about  an  hour, 
numerous  detours  being  necessary  in  the  more  crevassed 
portions.  After  crossing  the  lateral  moraine,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  debris  of  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  t)ie 
Olmenhorn  and  Dreieckhorner,  which  here  cover  a  con- 
siderable surface,  being  spread  out  by  the  forward  thrust 
of  the  Aren  glacier,  we  reached  at  10.45  the  base 
of  the  Sattelhom.  Here  a  halt  was  called  before  com- 
mencing the  aiscent  of  the  "«e?'ac«'*  to  the  upper  level 
of  the  glacier,  as  a  storm  of  snow  and  hail  appeared  to  be 
sweeping  down  it,  and  our  present  poeition  offered  better 
shelter  than  was  to  be  obtained  higher  up.  A  keen 
cutting  wind  now  rushed  down  upon  us  in  furious  gusts, 
whirling  angular  fraijinents  of  hail,  mixed  with  snow,  in 
our  faces ;  and  the  thought  would  now  and  then  intrude 
that  a  ni^ht  on  the  ice,  under  such  circumstances,  might 
be  a  dubious  pleasure.  Gradually,  however,  the  storm 
drew  off  down  the  gorge  of  the  Massa,  and  soon  after 
11  the  foot  of  the  ice-fall  was  reached,  and  a  steep  buow- 
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slope  ascended  for  half  an  hooTy  till  a  jutting  rock  waa 
found,  yfinch  tempted  ns  to  camp  and  lunch.    As  the 

loving  cup  went  round,  ami  tlie  sky  brightene<l,  the  spirits 
of  all  rose,  and  even  the  placid  porter  ^ave  vent  to  his 
pent-up  feelings  in  sundry  ^^jatushsen"  and  "jodeln/* 
which  woke  up  a  magnificent  echo  in  the  cliffs  above. 

At  12.30  the  word  of  command,  ^vorwdris^  was 
shouted  by  Bennen,  and  a  short  stiff  scramble  over  and 
between  the  jtigged  masses  of  the  diislocated  glacier 
brought  us  to  its  central  portion.  As  this  was  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  and  signs  of  crevasses  abounded, 
the  rope  was  put  in  requisition,  and  in  single  file  we 
tramped  steadily  forward  in  a  north-west  direction,  cross- 
ini?  the  glacier  diagonally  towards  the  Dreieckhorner, 
and  making  for  the  western  base  of  the  Olmenhom, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  suitable  place  for  the 
night*s  bivouac* 

For  a  long  time  our  search  proved  fruitless,  nothing  in 
tlie  shape  of  shelter  presenting  itself  with  the  exception 
of  a  large  isolated  erratic  block,  resting  upon  the  ice  of 
the  glacier,  and  which  would  have  been  only  better  than 
nothing,  if  we  could  have  been  certain  that  the  wind 
would  not  shift  during  the  night.  Before,  however,  form- 
ing ourselves  into  an  improvement  and  building  com- 
mittee, it  was  resolved  to  make  a  Im  ther  examination  of 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  Olmenhorn,  and  Bennen's  quick  eye 
having  detected  a  promising-looking  cranny  at  a  consider- 
able height,  he  was  despatched,  about  2  o'clock,  to  make 
a  closer  investigation  and  report  the  result.  This  waa 
speedily  communicated  to  us,  in  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  favourable  sense,  by  loud  shoutings  and  hunting  calls, 
and  a  climb  of  some  300  feet,  soon  enabled  us  to  judge 
for  ourselves  of  the  discovery  which  had  rewarded  our 
perseverance.   This  was  a  cleft  of  no  great  width  or  depth. 
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which,  with  the  help  of  a  little  eDgineering,  promised  to 
be  quite  a  palace  compared  wi^  anythii^  we  had  ventured 
to  hope  for. 

The  first  operation  was  to  level  the  floor,  which  had  a 
disagreeable  slope,  aud  this  was  soon  accomplisLed  with 
the  aid  of  some  flat  stones,  a  good  supply  of  which  was  at 
hmdu  Under  these,  a  channel  was  scieutiflcaUy  constructed 
for  the  water  of  a  little  spring  which  welled  out  from  the 
back  of  the  cave,  and  proved  a  very  convenient  source  of 
bupply  for  our  subsequent  ciilin;iry  operations.  Leaving 
Victor  and  the  porter  to  complete  the  ^^travaux  de  con^ 
struetioiij**  Bennen,  fiohren,  and  I  started  on  a  hay- 
making expedition,  which  proved  eminently  successful, 
and  after  a  pleasant  scramble  returned,  heavily  laden, 
Avitli  a  supply  of  dry  grass,  which,  duly  disposed  upon  our 
«touy  platform,  made  quite  a  luxuriouB  couch.  Our  cave 
was  evidently  a  favourite  resort  of  chamois,  to  judge  from 
the  quantity  of  hair  and  numerous  bones  that  lay  scat- 
tered about. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  night  being  at  length  com- 
pleted, we  liegan  to  think  about  dinner ;  so,  lighting  my 
Russian  furnace  *,  a  ^'  caaaerole^^  of  water  wati  boiling 
merrily  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  a  cake  of  ChoUet's 
'^Jtdienmau  graa^  being  sliced  into  it,  we  were  soon 
busily  engaged  upon  a  couple  of  quarts  of  really  excellent 
soup  and  vegetables,  as  a  tirst  course,  followed  by  pii^ces 
de  risUtance  and  entreniets  in  the  shape  of  mutton,  veal, 
ham,  and  sausage.  The  soup,  both  from  the  manner  of 
its  production  and  intrinsic  excellence,  seemed  to  make  a 
profound  impression  on  my  companions,  who  had,  I 
suspect,  previously  imagined  the  brown-looking  eakes  out 
oi  which  vegetables  seemed  to  spring  into  existence,  like 

•  See  liota  1  at  end  of  Uu0  Axtiele. 
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flowen  from  a  conjuroi^B  hAt»  to  be  ^  dtr  Hem**  "  supply 
of  cavendish.    Many  an  ezelatnation  of  surprise — **  Sehen 

Sie  II  u  r  !  wie  es  ut  merhwurdig ! "  &c. —  J  ust  look  I  how 
wonderful  I" — rose  around  me,  as  the  process  of  conversion 
went  on^  and  Bohren  especially  could  not  for  a  long  time 
get  the  **vor(reffliehe  Suppe**  out  of  his  head«  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

Dinuc  r  over,  whilst  Victor,  who  is  an  universal  genius, 
washed  up,  Bennen  smoked  his  pipe,  and  I  made  some 
meteorological  observations.'  Eohren,  who  never  .seemed 
to  be  so  happy  or  comfortable  as  when  poking  about 
amongst  the  rocks  aad  into  all  manner  of  holes  and 
comers,  disappeared  with  Burker  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  and  soon  a  perfect  storm  of  rolling  stones,  ac- 
companied by  vigorous  strokes  of  the  axe,  gave  signs  of 
his  never-ceasing  activity.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned^ 
with  a  flush  of  triumph  on  his  good-humoured  Cnce,  and 
informed  us  he  had  manu£eK^ured  for  himself  a  magnifi- 
cent "  gtte,^  which  he  begged  me  to  come  and  see. 

P>om  the  entrance  of  our  cave  the  cliff  fell  away  almost 
perpendicularly  for  a  depth  of  eight  or  teu  feet,  to  a  little 
platform,  which  afiforded  a  secure  landing-plaoe ;  from  this 
the  level  of  the  glacier  was  easily  attained,  by  traversing 
a  narrow  ledge  along  the  face  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and 
scrambling  down  slopes,  intersected  l)y  couloirs  of  debris 
or  8now«  Near  the  middle  of  the  ledge,  the  rock  receded 
or  caved  in  for  a  length  of  four  or  five  feet ;  the  recess 
extending  back  to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet»  with  a 
floor  8lo[)ing  inwards.  On  descending  to  this  spot  I  foimd 
that  Peter,  ingeniously  availing  himself  of  the  cranny, 
had  improved  upon  it  by  ranging'  flat  stones  edfj^ewise 
upon  the  ledge  and  along  the  opening,  plugging  the 

*  ThcM  giTO  for  cm  eave  a  he^t  of  8896  Eog^  feet  (moan  of  Genera 
and  St.  Betnard). 
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interstices  with  uios.s,  and  strewing  the  interior  liberally 
with  hay,  leaving  a  hole  at  one  end  just  lai^e  enough  to 
wriggle  his  body  through,  feet  foremost  In  this  way  he 
had  prodnoed  no  bad  imitation  of  a  eaddis-worm^s  cell ; 
and  when  inside,  with  nothing  of  him  visible  but  bis  face, 
the  general  effect  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  magnified 
Indian  papoose.  His  performance  drew  down  Uiunders 
of  applausey**  which  speedily  added  Victor  and  Bennen  to 
the  circle  of  admirers;  and  Peter,  seeing  how  sincere  my 
praise  was,  most  politely  insisted  that  I  should  oct  upy  the 
cell.  I  at  first  declined;  but  as  he  persisted,  and  the  place 
really  took  my  fancy  amaxingly,  I  gratefully  accepted  his 
handsome  offer,  though  not  without  some  scruples,  such  as 
a  conscientious  hermit  crab  might  entertain  before  turn* 
iug  a  polite  whelk  t»ut  of  his  shell. 

The  temptation  was  all  the  greater,  for,  in  proportion 
as  the  prospects  of  the  weather  improyed*  the  air  became 
coldei^  and  a  keen  northern  blast  would  at  times  inainuale 
itself  into  our  cavern,  with  an  amount  of  cold-bloodedness 
that  suggested  uncomfortable  w^akings  during  the  night, 
and  undesirable  shiverings  down  the  back,  in  spitt;  of  all 
one  might  do  to  keep  the  intruder  out,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  Scotch  plaid  stretched  across  the  entrance.  Already, 
indeed,  we  were  so  cool,  not  to  say  chilly,  that  we  dedded 
unanimously  on  a  good  scramble  oyer  the  rocks  of  the 
Ohiienhom, —  a  description  of  exercise  which,  except  where 
"  mauvais  pas necessitate  caution  and  deliberation, 
is  about  as  warming  as  any  that  can  be  selected.  An  hour 
of  this  work  sent  us  back  all  in  a  glow  to  our  snuggery, 
where  we  determined  thoroughly  to  enjoy  ourselyes,  till  it 
-wuii  time  to  turn  in.  My  "  7)</fc/</yic  "  was  accordingly 
again  put  in  requisition,  some  piping-liot  grog  was  brewed, 
pipes  were  lit,  aud,  as  the  smoke  curled  cheerily  out  into 
the  evening  air,  it  would  not  have  been  easy,  I  fancy,  to 
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find  a  merrier  or  happier  party  at  any  comfortable  Eng- 
lish fireside. 

Convenation  at  length  flagged,  and,  knowing  that  cold 
is  mucli  more  felt  when  one  is  silent,  and  tliinks  about 
nerves,  and  sensations,  and  other  abstractions,  which  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment  into  the  mountaineer's 
yocabulaiji  I  soon^  in  order  to  start  the  others,  volmiteered 
a  song.  Solo  and  choms  followed  in  qtuck  succession,  till 
the  roof  rang  again  with  polyglot  harmony,  in  which  the 
ingredients  contributed  by  my  companions  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  pathetic  allusions  to  "  Vaterland,"  unknown 
"  Madchen,"  and  impossible  "  Gemsen.'*  Lest  any  one 
should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  machine  or  its 
contents  had  anything  to  do  with  these  dittiesy  I  beg  to 
observe  that  my  brew  was  of  the  mildest,  and  the  allow- 
ance sternly  hornceopathic :  I  alw.ivjs  find  that  the  most 
limited  use  of  spirits,  or,  still  better,  entire  abstinence,  is  to 
be  recommended  to  the  pedestrian,  especially  when  liable 
to  be  exposed  to  long-contumed  cold  or  wet. 

Soon  after  9  p.h.,  a  rope  havuig  been  first  tied  roimd  my 
waist  as  a  precaution  whilst  descending  the  cliff  in  the  dark, 
I  betook  myself  to  my  hole,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  lower 
down,  drew  a  woollen  nightcap  over  my  ears, —  I  had  pre- 
viously donned  a  second  shirt  and  pair  of  flannel  trowsers^ 
—  rolled  myself  snugly  in  one  of  our  couvertureB/* — a 
coarse  sort  of  counterpane, — and  was  then  built  in  with 
stones, —  a  large  one  forming  tlie  door,  and  only  small 
crannies  left  for  the  admission  of  air.  At  first  I  thought 
I  should  be  smothered  ;  but  as  the  night  wore  on,  the  cold 
increased  to  a  great  d^ee^  and,  on  rousmg  partially  two 
or  three  times^  I  was  glad  to  draw  my  wraps  still  more 
closely  around  me,  and  pile  the  hay  upon  my  feet, 

I  had  scarcely  settled  wlien  I'etc-r  ^  *.iuiiicnced  a  series  of 
Bongs,  or  one  long  epic  —  1  don't  know  which^—  and  this^ 
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■with  the  occasional  assistance  of  Bennen,  he  c<)Mtrive<l  to 
keep  up  with  acaroely  a  moment's  ceasation  till  past 
midnight,  as  Victor^  who  wished  to  get  some  rest>  and  was 
exoessively  disgusted  at  having  to  listen  to  what  he  did  not 
understand,  afterwards  informed  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
imcharitable,  but  (by  way  of  parenthesis)  I  may  remark 
that  oiir  stores  comprised  a  bottle  of  "  rhum,''  in  case  of 
needy  which  bottle  is  supposed  to  have  slept  near  Bohren, 
and  to  have  passed  a  very  restless  nighty  as  its  contents 
had  partially  evaporated  before  morning.  I  think  the 
deliiitjuent  sucrijested,  in  reply  to  my  remonstrances, 
that  the  cold  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  I  remember  reading  him  a  severe  lecture  on  his 
foUy,  which  ended  in  a  little  quarrel  and  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation. 

At  12.30  A.M.,  June  18tli,  after  [(ettinn;  three  Lours  of 
tolerably  unbroken  sleep, —  an  art  iu  wliich  1  flatter  myself  I 
am  a  proficient, —  I  arose  from  my  lair.  Brilliant  moonlight 
was  penetrating  through  my  breathing-holes,  and  a  slight 
push  at  once  sent  the  door  of  my  apartment  bounding 
down  the  rocks  beneath,  at  the  same  time  letting  in  such 
an  amount  of  cold  air  as  speedily  removed  the  sbVhtest 
inducement  to  prolong  my  slumbers.  A  vigorous  crow, 
two  or  tliree  times  repeated,  brought  Bennen  in  hot  haste 
to  my  rescue,  and  his  strong  arm  soon  extracted  me,  some- 
wliat  after  the  fashion  of  a  periwinkle,  minus  the  inevitr 
able  pin,  and  in  a  semi-fossilised  condition,  from  my  rocky 
chamber. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  crawling  forth  into  the 
intensely  keen  but  perfectly  still  night  air.  Glorious 
moonli^'ht  streamed  up  the  glacier  at  my  feet,  whilst  each 

rocky  peak  and  snowy  ridge,  bathed  in  soft,  Mibdued  light, 
had  an  almost  unearthly  beauty,  suggestive  of  scenic 
change  or  magio  tranafonnation.    Our  mountain,  the 
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Alctsi  liliorn,  rose  pronrlly  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  not 
even  a  wreath  of  mist  clinging  to  its  vaat  buttresses,  and 
with  an  apparent  calm,  quiet  oonsciotumefls  of  its  own 
Buperioritjy —  a  sort  of  now-then-cotne-on  look  about  it, — 
that  raised  a  responsive  defiance  in  the  heart,  and  made  me 
long  to  be  up  and  away,  pitcliiiig  into  its  icy  ribd  with 
alpenstock  and  axe. 

On  reaching  the  cave  I  found  fiohren's  tide  of  melody 
still  flowing,  andy  as  interfeience  at  the  moment  would 
have  been  utterly  useless,  I  left  bim  for  a  time  to  himself. 
When  Victor  and  I  had  brewed  some  iamotis  hot  tea,  he 
—  du\il)tlcss  retaining  an  agreeable  reiuiuiscence  of  the 
previous  day'.':^  Julienne  —  insisted  that  our  concoction  was 
soup,  and  "  recht  gut  **  too,  and  proceeded  deliberately  to 
consume  the  leaves^  an  undesirable  proceeding,  against 
which  I  remonstrated  with  some  success.  Knowing  how 
important  it  is  on  such  occasions  to  make  a  good  meal 
before  starting',  especially  when,  ai<  in  the  present  instance, 
the  cold  is  extreme,  Victor  and  1  secured  a  substantial 
breakfast,  and  tried  to  induce  the  others  to  do  the  same. 
Bohren,  however,  was  in  &r  too  exalted  a  state  to  listen 
to  reason,  Bennen  had  no  inclination  for  food,  and  Burker 
preferred  taking  out  the  tnne  in  sleep.  The  result  later 
in  the  day  was  just  what  I  had  anticipated, —  Burker 
knocked  up  in  a  very  short  time,  Bohren  was  generally- 
indisposed,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  final  ascent  declared  he 
oonld  go  no  further,  whilst  Bennen  suffered  greatly  from 
difficulty  In  breathing,  and  neither  of  them  was  quite  right 
till  the  loilowing  day.  Victor  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  were 
in  excellent  condition,  and  did  not  experience  the  slightest 
inconvenience. 

A  moderate  but  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  and  a 
bottle  of  champagne  were  consigned  to  a  knapsack,  the 
wine-can  strapped  on  tlie  porter's  shoulders,  and,  all 
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being  at  length  ready  for  the  start,  we  quitted  our  tempo- 
rary home  at  2.30  a.m.,  scrambled  cautiously  down  to  the 
glacief)  and  were  delighted  to  find  the  mow  in  excellent 
order^  the  keen  frost  having  rendered  it  almost  as  solid  as 
rock.  Fayoured  by  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  by  the 
bright  moonlight,  we  made  rapid  progress,  and  at  3 
reached  the  head  of  the  glacier,  whence  steep  slopes  of 
n^v^,  intersected  by  numerous  crevasses,  led  up  to  a  sort  of 
ool  or  deprefision,  the  lowest  point  of  a  snowy  arUe  con- 
necting the  AletBchhom  with  the  Breieckhdmer. 

About  this  time  I  observed  a  phenomenon  of  nitber 
rare  occurrence,  but  which  now  presented  itself  on  such 
a  scale,  and  with  such  intensity^  that  I  may  be  permitted 
something  more  than  a  mere  passing  reference  to  it»  I 
allude  to  a  phosphorescence  of  the  snow,  of  which  the 
MM.  Schlagintweit  remark* — "Snow  and  ice,  especially 
large  hiuips  of  the  latter,  become  slightly,  but  quite  dis- 
tinctiyy  phosphorescent  when  brought  into  a  dark  room, 
after  being  exposed  to  the  light  at  a  temperature  several 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point."  These  gentlemen, 
however,  seem  to  have  witnessed  the  appearance  only 
fiuiu  ;l  distance,  and  when  the  luminous  surface  was 
projetttd  against  the  sky,  whilst  in  the  present  instance 
we  were  completely  surrounded  by  it.  The  glacier  valley 
we  were  traversing,  the  entire  mass  of  the  Aletschhom, 
and  the  snowy  aretes  and  slopes  connecting  it^  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  Dreieckhomer,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Kothliorn,  shone  with  a  soft  lambent  glow,  something  like 
that  produced  by  the  flame  of  naphtha,  and  reminding  me 
Strongly  of  the  well-known  "  QroUa  azzurra "  at  Capri, 
though  less  decidedly  blue  in  colour.   It  might  have  been 

*  **N«ne  UAtcflBvdbiingen  fiber  die  Fhjsuialiidie  Geognpliie  und  di« 
Geologie  dor  Alpen,"  tod  Adolph  und  Hermaiin  Sdilagiiitireit|  fMge  480. 
Lfiipei^  lS5i.  S«e  also  Mote  2  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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the  opening  scene  in  some  act  of  incaatation^  so  weird  and 
unearthly  was  the  effect»  and  mj  oompaiuons  seemed  to 
entertda  the  notion  that  it  was  not  altogether  canny.** 
Happening  to  look  down,  a  new  surprise  awaited  me.  At 

every  step  we  took  an  illuminated  circle  or  nimbus,  about 
two  inches  in  breadth,  surrounded  our  feet,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  ploughing  our  way  through  fields  of  light, 
and  raising  elods-  of  it,  if  I  may  he  allowed  the  express 
non,  in  oui-  progress.  I  was  inclined  at  first  to  attribute 
this  effect  to  the  action  of  the  moon^s  rays,  as  they  fell 
ol>lh(uely  upon  the  small  cloud  of  fine  snowy  particles 
raised  by  the  movement  of  our  feet ;  and  I  still  feel  some 
little  uncertain^  on  this  poinL  Of  the  character  of  the 
general  phenomenon,  however,  no  doubt  could  exist,  as  its 
intensity  increased  when  the  moon  sank  behind  the  Both- 
horn,  and  the  sides  of  that  mountain,  now  in  deep  shadow, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  transparency,  as  they  shone 
witii  t  he  tiubdued  brilliancy  of  a  glacier  vault  or  "  berg^ 

On  the  lower  portion  of  the  ascent  before  us,  the 
was  much  creyassed,  and,  as  the  fissures  were  dangerously 

mai»ked  by  the  fresh  snow,  some  caution  and  numy 
detours  were  required  to  elfect  a  passage.  Once,  however, 
clear  of  the  maze,  steep  slopes  of  solid  snow  alone 
separated  us  from  the  col;  and  as,  at  4  a.ic,  the  thermo- 
meter indicated  a  temperature  of  only  — Centigrade  (19* 
Fahrenheit),  a  rapid  pace  was  both  easy  and  agreeable. 

The  pale  tints  of  dawn  had  been  stealing  over  the 
summit  of  the  Aletschhorn  for  nearly  an  hour,  when,  at 
4.15,  the  ruddy  hues  of  sunrise  struck  the  topmost  peak, 
and  soon  the  mountain  was  all  aglow  in  a  blaze  of  splen- 
dour which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  in  magnificence. 
Almost  at  the  moment  of  lighting  up,  a  soft  fleecy  cloud 
seemed  to  spring  into  being  cloae  to  the  surface  of  the 
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Aren  glacier  behind  u&  An  instant  before  all  bad  beeix 
clear^  and  now  there  was  the  misty  veil,  which  '^rose  like 

an  exhalation/'  ;md  gradually  faded  away  as  iho  sun 
gaiued  power.  The  vapour  was  probably  then  in  a  stiite 
of  invisible  suspension,  and  its  sudden  appearance  must 
have  depended  on  some  effect  of  oblique  illumination, 
which  often  produces  most  striking,  and,  at  first,  almost 
incomprehensible  effects.  Throughout  the  day,  with  the 
exception  of  this  piu^siug  visitor,  not  a  cloud,  nor  cvcii  the 
faintest  wreath  of  mist,  dimmed  the  dark-blue  vault  above 
us,  and  the  vast  horizon  of  mountain  chains. 

At  4,30  the  thermometer  indicated  »9*5^  C,  or  15**  F», 
and  only  rose  to— 8*  C.  in  my  pocket ;  but  the  air  was  still, 
and  our  rapid  progress  up  the  atct  p  slopes  set  us  all  in 
a  glow.  There  were  decided  symptoms,  however,  of  a 
very  different  state  of  things  on  the  ridge  in  our  front. 
Clouds  of  fine  snow  were  whirling  into  the  air  like  smoke, 
— a  sign  equally  unmistakable  and  unwelcome  that  a 
furious  "  vent  du  2Cord  "  was  vexing  the  uppur  world  with 
its  keen  blast.  It  required,  therefore,  but  little  logic  or 
acuteness  to  show  that  our  endurance  would  be  put  to  a 
pretty  severe  test  ere  the  goal  should  be  won  and  our 
present  sheltered  position  regained. 

At  5.15  the  col  was  reached:  there  was  a  sudden 
glimpse  into  a  new  world,  a  wild  sea  of  peaks, —  Jungfrau 
and  Monch,  Gletscherhom  and  Ebnefluh,  —  and  then, 
phiz — ^zl  right  in  our  fuses  came  a  blast  of  such  keenness, 
and  charged  with  such  a  storm  of  icy  spicula,  that  it  sent 
128  reeling  baekwardB,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  and  nose  filled 
with  the  fine  frozen  particles  which  insinuated  themselves 
into  everything.  Oui  worthy  porter,  who  had  got  thus  far 
in  safety  and  silence,  now  announced  that  he  was  knocked 
up,  and  was  accordingly  relieved  of  his  tin,  fed,  and 
dismissed,  to  find  his  way  back  at  his  leisure  to  the  cave. 
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and  there  await  our  retnm.  We  likewise  retraced  our 
steps  a  few  paces  till  below  the  line  of  fire,  and  nuide  a 
second  breakfast  of  bread,  meat,  dieese,  and  champagne^ 
partly  on  the  principle  that — 

**  He  that  wonld  fintify  Ibe  mind. 
Host  lint  fU  badj  fill"  — 

■ 

and  partly  because,  by  this  time,  cold  and  exercise  had  not 

a  little  sharpened  our  appetites.  "^Tiile  seated  here,  the 
sun  peeped  over  the  ridge  between  tlie  Olmeuhom  and 
DreieckhorDer,  and  looked  comfortable,  if  it  did  not  warm 
ns  much;  for  the  thermometer  had  now  got  down  to 
—10^  C,  or  14^  F.,  and  certain  sensations  in  outlying 
portions  of  the  body  warned  us  that  a  long  stay  would  be 
undesirable. 

So,  at  5.45  A.M.  we  again  addressed  ourselves  to  our 
task,  leaving  the  commissariat  in  the  safe  custody  of  a 
snow-drift. 

A  nearly  level  ridge  or  arfite  of  snow^  some  two 

hundred  yards  in  length,  and  running  up  to  a  thin 
edge,  exteudcii  south-westwards  from  the  point  we  had 
reached,  sinking  again  into  a  second  slight  depression^ 
beyond  which  rose  the  upper  portion  of  the  Aletschhom^ 
with  its  double  summits  On  both  sides  the  ardte  fell 
away  in  extremely  precipitous  slopes  of  snow  and  n^v^ 
which  tcriiiiiiiited  to  the  south  iu  the  Areu  glacier,  and  on 
the  north  iu  that  upper  branch  of  the  Aletsch  glacier 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  descending  from  the 
LotscfasatteL  The  wind  and  snow  had  formed  on  this 
latter  side  a  **eamicfte*^  or  eaTe»  and  it  was  therefore 
necessaiy  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  ridge  a  little  below 
its  summit,  by  which  means  we  were  also  partially  pro- 
tected from  the  chilling  nortlieru  l>last.  This  was  the  most 
doubtiul  part  of  the  whole  expedition,  as  the  southern 
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slope*  rapid  enough  at  fint^  descended  at  a  constautly 
mereasing  angle,  and  became  all  but  perpendicular  as  it 
approached  the  glacier  beneath ;  whilst  *^  there  was  nothing 
to  arrest  a  felling  body  in  its  fearful  plunire  "  of  2000  feet. 
A  good  bead,  however,  care  in  roping,  and  caution  in 
placing  the  feet,  will  in  all  sucli  cases  reduce  the  rink  to  a 
minimum.  The  real  danger  lay  in  the  fresh  snow  which 
OUT  united  weight  might  set  in  motion,  thus  producing  an 
avalanche,  against  which,  in  such  a  position,  nothing  but 
the  utmost  coolness  and  the  promptest  action  could,  as  we 

m 

had  soon  uccu^iou  to  prove,  avail  anythinn^. 

Here,  however,  the  frost  came  to  our  aid,  binding  the 
snow  in  its  icy  grasp,  and  giving  us  confidence  in  the 
security  of  our  footing,  though  what  effect  the  sun  might 
produce  in  the  interval  that  must  elapse  before  our 
return,  was  a  question  which,  as  it  involved  an  unpleasant 
doiibt,  was  dismisp<'(l  from  uur  minds.  The  axo  was  now 
brought  into  requiditiun  for  the  first  time,  Dennen  and 
Victor  taking  turns  at  step-cutting,  as  Bohren  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  cold ;  and  with  scarcely  a  halt  we  worked 
steadily  forward,  reach  in:^^  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of 
au  hour,  or  at  G.3(),  the  second  col  or  depression,  which 
was  the  limit  of  the  arele  in  this  direction.  The  more  " 
rapid  portion  of  the  ascent  now  commenced ;  and  as  we 
wound  up  and  round  the  slopes  of  the  lower  and  more 
easterly  summit,  the  wind,  being  in  our  backs,  rather 
assisted  our  progress,  though  its  attentions  were  still  more 
boiste  rous  than  pleasant.  Showers  of  fine  snowy  particles 
were  hurled,  as  if  in  spite,  against  every  weak  point  in  our 
defences,  and  our  back  hair  was  soon  a  mere  mass  of 
bobbing  icicles. 

About  7  we  reached  a  bergschrund,  a  species  of 
crevasse  usually  met  with  at  the  base  of  the  hicflier  ami 
sttieper  slopes,  and  probably  produced  by  the  lower  snow- 
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fields  giving  way.  These  often  present  serious  obstacles, 
especially  at  a  later  period  of  the  year^  when  they  attain 
their  mantnum  development^  and  the  bridges  of  snow, 

which  in  June  and  July  offer  a  safe  mode  of  transit,  are 
altogetlier  melted,  or  l)econie  so  attenuated  as  to  afford  but 
a  treacherous  support.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
we  managed  to  turn  the  enemy;  and  passing  soon  after- 
wards, in  a  similar  way,  roimd  some  awkward  crevasses 
in  ^e  n^v^,  exquisitely  fringed  with  enormous  icides, 
we  fouud  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  hollow  between  the 
two  summits,  the  lower  of  which,  a  rounded  dome,  rose 
on  the  right  some  one  to  two  Iiundred  feet  above  us, 
whilst  the  higher  shot  up  steeply  before  us  to  a  much 
greater  elevation.  From  this  last  we  were  still  separated 
by  a  second  bergschrund,  which  there  was  no  avoiding,  as 
it  swept  completely  round  the  foot  of  the  final  ascent. 
The  passage  was  soon  effected,  however,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, and  at  8  o'clock  the  first  step  was  cut  in  the  froseen 
slope,  which  rose  steeply  from  its  margin. 

The  snow,  covered  with  an  icy  **cro^te,**  lay  at  an  angle 
of  50° ;  and  a.s  every  step  had  to  he  cut,  we  made  but  slow 
progress,  and  were  necessarily  much  exposed  to  the  blast, 
which  could  now  batter  us  to  its  heart's  content.  Con- 
stant movement  of  both  feet  and  hands  was  requisite  to 
prevent  frost-bites,  and  more  than  once  I  heard  poor  Peter 
piteously  exclaiming,  ^Teh  kann  niehta  mehr;  ich  muM 
sterhen  wenn  ich  nicht  zurilck  gehe  ("  I  can  do  no 
more;  I  must  die  if  I  don't  go  back").  As,  however,  I 
knew  that,  as  long  as  he  kept  moving,  there  was  little  or  no 
danger  of  his  coming  to  any  harm,  and  he  had  besides 
brought  his  sufferings  on  himself  entirely  by  his  thought- 
lessness, my  sympathies  were  not  very  strongly  excited  or 
freely  expressed,  and  I  dare  say  I  appeared  in  a  most 
unamiable  light   Uradiially  the  mass  above  us  tapered 
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away  more  and  more,  and  at  leugtii,  aitcr  ;i  sLiii'  cliiub 
of  tixre^-quarters  of  an  hour,  aud  with  the  aid  of  rather 
more  than  two  hundred  steps,  we  stood  upon  the  summit 
exactly  at  8*45  A«ii*  The  efifectwas  startling.  A  moment 
before,  and  nothing  was  visible  but  the  snow-slope  and 
the  Jjet'ls  of  the  iiiau  in  front,  and  now  there  wjis  nothiag 
above  us  but  the  aky,  whilst  aU  the  world  was  at  our 
feet. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  set  up  my  barometer, 
in  order  that  it  might  have  as  long  a  time  as  possible  to 

settle.  After  an  exposure  of  a  quaiier  of  an  hour,  the 
reading  was  46U"-Jt  millimetres  (reduced  toO*°  C);  air  tem- 
peratme  in  shade,  —12*2°  C,  or  10"  F,;  in  sun,  —6*7°  C, 
or  20°  F.  This  indicates^  by  comparison  with  Geneva  and 
the  St  Bernard,  a  height  of  13,664  and  13,633  feet 
respectively,  or  a  mean  of  13,648,  which  is  155  feet  less 
than  that  L,aven  by  the  Swiss  engineers, 

A  wind  of  such  violence  as  almost  to  carry  one  off  one*s 
legs,  driving  snow,  and  22"*  (Fahr.)  of  frost,  are  not  quite 
the  companions  one  would  select  for  the  examination  of 
so  vast  and  diversified  a  panorama,  and  the  **cui  bovio  " 
argument  ina)  here  appear  to  the  uninitiated  imanswer- 
able.  Scoffers  may  laugh  and  wise  men  shake  their  heads ; 
but,  in  spite  of  them  all,  I  unhesitatingly  maintain  that 
there  is  a  joy  in  these  measurings  of  strength  with  nature 
in  her  wildest  moods,  a  quiet  sense  of  work  done,  and 
success  won  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  which,  whether  we 
owe  it  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  as  some  may  hold,  or 
whether  it  be  only  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  con- 
trariness" of  human  nature  erops  out  in  certain  indi- 
viduals, are  nevertheless  as  genuine  feelings  as  that  which, 
at  the  witching  liour  of  dinner,  attract.^  unto  his  chd)  the 
raildeat,  most  comfortable,  and  least  erratic  old  gentle- 
man who    dwells  at  home  at  ease,"   Nay,  could  the 
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writer  of  the  clever  article  in  the  Times  on  mountaineers 
and  their  purauits,  which  set  us  ail  kughing  some  time 
ago,  be  induced  to  enter  the  lists  against  some  doughty 
giant  of  the  mountain*land,  I  should  not  despair  of  his 
beiu<5^  won  over  to  the  climber's  view  of  the  queftti^nu 

To  return,  however,  to  myself  and  my  companions,  left 
shivering  all  this  time  on  our  snowy  pedestal*  I  will 
frankly  confess  that  my  desciiptive  powers  are  totally 
unable  to  grapple  with  either  the  vast  extent  or  thousand 
details  of  the  wonderful  yiew  which  stretched  away  end- 
lessly in  widening  circles,  till  mouutaio  and  vallc\',  earth 
and  sky,  were  blended  in  the  blue  haze  of  distance.  Even 
could  I  give  to  the  component  parts  the  most  pictorial 
grouping,  and  place  them  before  the  reader  in  their  all 
but  endless  succession,  I  fear  that  I  should  fall  miserably 
short  of  conveying  an  adequate  impression  of  the  scene. 
Abaiidoninjj^,  therefore,  the  attempt  to  catalogue,  let  us 
see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  classification,  by 
simply  indicating  some  of  the  more  prominent  centres, 
around  one  or  other  of  which  the  minor  details  group 
themselves.  These  are  the  mountains  of  the  Oberland ; 
the  great  plain  of  ^Switzerland,  l»ounded  by  the  Jura;  the 
Beruina  group,  with  the  mountains  of  the  Orisons  and 
Tyrol;  Monte  Uosa.  and  her  allies^  from  Monte  Leone  on 
the  east  to  Mont  V41an  on  the  west;  the  frumif  of  Mont 
Blanc;  and  far  away,  mellowed  by  distance*,  yet  deSned 
with  the  utmost  sharpness  of  outline,  the  rugged  forms  of 
the  **nwntagnes  d'Oyaam,''  which,  till  the  cession  of 

•  Thp  PtiTnTnitf?  of  tho  ATotsrhhorn  nnrl  Ornncl  Pclvonx  ar(»  distant  from 
one  auotht-r  about  136  mile}»,  as  the  cww  flies;  aud  1  do  not  recollect  ever 
hariog  been  able  to  identify  a  mountuin  at  a  greater  distauco.  It  is  popn- 
larij  npposed  that  the  Orlder  Spite  ii  naiUe  from  Honte  Bow ;  but  then 
are  good  reasons  for  betiering  this  idea  to  be  a  mvtli,  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
cxtnnf  of  \-L«ioa  implied  is  ecaicely  lo  great  ai  in  tha  caie  of  the  ewnmita 
cf  Dauphia^ 
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Savoy,  boasted,  in  the  Mont  l*elvoux,  the  loftiest  summit 
in  France.  The  intelligent  reader  will  know  how  to 
clothe  these  colossal  masses  for  himself  in  all  their  magic 
colouring  and  variety  of  form,  and  thtu^  like  another 
GuTier  or  Owen,  build  up  from  the  disjointed  framework 
here  merely  indicated,  that  goudly  portion  of  our  common 
motLt  r  wliich  is  embraced  within  its  limits.  My  more 
modest  task  shall  be  confined  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
first-mentioned  group, — that  of  the  Oberland> — of  which 
the  Aletschhom  itself  is  a  distinguished  member,  as  a 
glance  sufficed  to  assure  m. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rocky  pyramid  of  the  Fin- 
steraarhom,  and  the  yet  loftier  summits  of  the  Fenninea 
and  Hautes  Alpes,  we  overtopped  eveiything  within  the 
range  of  vision,  though  of  our  nearer  neighbours  the  sharp 
peak  of  the  Jungfrau  appeared  but  little  inferior  in  al- 
titude. The  great  elevation  of  our  position  was  perhaps 
most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  north, 
the  eye  ranged  completely  over  the  chain  which  extends 
from  the  Jungfrau  to  the  Breithom,  and  comprises  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  G-letscherhom,  Ebnefluh,  ^Mittaghorn, 
and  Gro-^shorn,  none  of  them  less  than  12,000  feet  in  ht^ight. 
There  lay,  stretched  out  before  us  till  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  distance,  or  bounded  more  distinctly  in  a  N.W.  direc- 
tion by  the  range  of  the  Jnra^  the  great  plain  of  Switzerland, 
over  the  surface  of  which  hung  a  veil  of  mist,  serTing  to 
remind  us  that  a  very  diflferent  climate  to  ours  was  en- 
joyed by  its  inhabitants,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it 
rendered  minute  details  undistinguishable. 

Turning  now  to  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  compass, 
the  eye  followed  the  snake-like  windings  of  the  Simplon 
road, —  tlie  cantinea^^  dwarfed  into  the  semblance  of 
milcbtuucH, —  bounded,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  heights  of 
the  Monte  Leone,  and  on  the  other  by  the  still  more 
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unposing  mass  of  the  Fletscbhom.  Away  in  the  far  aouth, 
the  faint  blue  outline  of  more  distant  summits  rose  from 
out  the  haze  of  the  Lombard  plain,  where  the  legions  of 

France  and  Piediiioiit  were  then  engaged  in  deadly  strife 
"witli  the  hated  "Tedeschi."  The  combats  of  Palestro 
and  Montebelio,[the  nUUe  of  Magenta,  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  recovered  liberty  at  Milan,  and  the  fierce  fight  of 
Mel^nauo,  had  now  given  place  to  that  pause,  whichy  like 
tlie  lull  that  precedes  the  hurricane,  preluded  the  hour 
when,  from  early  dawn  till  the  stormy  close  of  a  summer's 
day,  the  hostile  ranks  surged  in  fearful  shock  round  the 
heights  of  Solferino,  These  reflections,  if  they  did  not 
occur  to  me  at  the  time,  doubtless  ought  to  have  done  so ; 
but  I  was  unluckily  in  total  ignorance  of  everything  that 
had  happened  at  the  seat  of  war  subsequent  to  ilagenta, 
and  so  thought  took  a  more  prosaic  form.  It  required, 
however,  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
what  might  be  going  on  at  the  moment ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness tliat  events  which  riveted  the  attention  of  Europe  were 
then  developing  themselves  behind  that  rocky  barrier, 
and  within  the  range  of  our  vision,  served  at  lea,^t  to 
enhance  the  sense  of  vastness  which,  in  the  abstract,  the 
mind  almost  fails  to  grasp.  For  the  mere  statement  that 
a  radius  of  100  miles  hardly  defines  the  sphere  of  vision, 
suggests  to  most  persons  no  very  precise  idea. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  lower  or  eastern  summit  of 
the  Aletscbhorn  consistij  of  a  rounded  dome,  which  uow  lay 
some  600  or  800  feet  beneath  us,  and  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  snow^fields  out  of  which  it  rose.  The 
highest  point  on  which  we  stood  consisted,  at  the  time,  of 
a  nearly  level  and  very  narrow  ridge  of  snow,  extending 
in  a  N.E.  and  >S.W.  direction  fur  a  distance  of  80  or  100 
feet.  la  the  centre  and  highest  portion  of  this  a  small 
rocky  patch  was  visible,  ^tabling  me  to  secure  a  souvenir 
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in  the  shape  of  the  summit,  which  waa  at  onoe  transferred 
to  my  pocket.  On  the  N.  and  E.  the  ground  falls  away  very 

rapidly,  but  on  tlie  S.  and  W.  snowy  aretes  less  precipitous, 
at  any  rate  for  tlie  fir.^t  few  hundred  yards,  establish  a 
connection  with  the  Bothhorn,  and  the  upper  nevo  of  the 
little  known  but  very  beautiful  Jagi  glacier.  This  last, 
lying  between  the  Aletschhom  and  Gross  Nesthom,  and 
exhibiting  some  beautifully  developed  medial  moraines, 
might  be  reached,  probably  without  any  ^eat  difficulty, 
by  the  Ober  Aletsch  glacier,  which  indeed  is  its  southern 
outlet ;  and  tbongh  I  do  not  think  the  Aletschhom  itself 
could  be  attacked  from  this  side  with  much  chance  of 
success,  it  must  form  a  very  imposing  feature  in  the  view* 
It  might  be  pofisible  to  effect  a  passage  in  this  direction 
into  the  valley  of  Lotscli,  thus  avoiding  the  long  detour  by 
the  Liitschsattel  (indeed  this  has,  1  believe,  been  already 
aooomphshed  by  the  late  M.  Lahner,  cai6  of  Kippel),  and 
I  strongly  recommend  my  brother  mountaineers  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  exploration  of  its  recesses,  believing 
that  they  will  be  amply  rewarded  hy  very  hue  scenery 
and  some  interesting  topographical  resultis. 

We  had  been  on  the  summit  rather  more  than  half  au 
hour,  of  which  I  had  made  diligent  use  to  fix  in  my  mind» 
as  far  as  possible^  the  greater  features,  at  least,  of  the 
magnificent  panorama;  but,  finding  that  Bennen^s  breath 
was  much  affected,  wliilst  the  dark  Ijlue  appearance  of  his 
and  l^ohren's  face,  arising  from  the  congestion  of  the 
minuter  blood-vessels,  showed  what  a  hold  the  cold  had 
taken  of  them,  I  reluctantly  resolved  to  commence  the 
descent.  This  I  the  more  regretted,  as  it  is  not  often 
possible  to  gain  so  great  a  height  so  early  in  the  day, 
or  in  such  glorious  weather,  and  I  should  have  liked  to 
devote  several  hours  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
details  of  the  panorama  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
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was  out  of  the  qiio^^tion.  Another  reason  again^^t  delay, 
was  the  possible  effect  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  sim^ 
which  might  render  the  passage  of  the  ar6te  a  matter  of 
difficoltj  and  danger.    The  champagne  experiment  was, 

unfortunately  for  science,  a  failure,  from  a  similnr  cause  to 
tliat  assigned  for  the  invisibility  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by 
the  Governor  of  Tilbury  Fort  in  the  « Critic "  — 

**  The  Spauis»h  fleet  thou  canst  not  see, 
Because — it  is  not  jet  in  sight." 

The  bottle  had  been  left  behind  at  the  col.  My  barometer 
was  carefully  rc{)laced  in  its  case,  one  more  good  look 
taken,  and  at  9.20  A.M.  we  were  off. 

The  descent  of  the  final  slope  had  to  be  accomplished 
backwards,  as  the  inclination  was  too  great  to  allow  of  the 
heels  being  inserted  in  the  steps ;  but  the  footing  was  firm, 
and  we  Kcm  f<jun(l  ourselves  at  tbo  upper  edge  of  the 
bergschrund,  which,  it  being  as  yet  but  slightly  developed, 
we  cleared  by  a  flying  leap.  At  10.25,  or  in  less  than  half 
the  time  occupied  in  the  asoent,  we  reached  the  W.  end  of 
the  ar6te,  and  soon  had  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
not  having  delayed  our  return,  as,  though  our  traces  were 
still  visible,  the  suiface  had  become  soft,  and  frequently 
slipped  away  beneath  the  feet  Treading  with  caution  and 
as  lightly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  slightly  cohe- 
rent snow,  we  proceeded  rapidly  onwards,  and  at  10.50 
reached  the  col  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Breieckhdmer. 
Here  we  halted,  the  barometer  was  set  up,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  a  hearty  lunch.  After  au  exposure  of  half 
an  hour  I  read  off  the  instrument,  which  indicated  497*2 
millimetres  (reduced),  with  an  air  temperature  of  —  3*9** 
Cent,  or  25*  Fahr.  This,  compared  with  Geneva  and  the 
St.  Bernard,  gives  for  the  height  1 1,864  and  11,778  feet  re- 
spectively, or  a  mean  of  11,821.   A  determined  onslaught 
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was  now  made  on  the  contents  of  our  provision  sack :  the 
vigorous  leap  of  the  champagne  cork  proved  an  interesting 
and  agreeable  confirmation  of  the  diminished  pressure  in- 
dicated by  the  barometer,  and,  in  the  foaming  contents, 

most  unmistakably  iced,  and  fitrong^ly  reseiuliliii^  acidulated 
pins  and  needles,  we  drank  to  the  health  of  absent  friends 
and  our  Utelj  vanquished  foe. 

The  earliness  of  the  hour,  the  continued  brilliancy  of 
the  daj,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  sense  of  fatigue,  now 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  something  more  lai-  ht  be 
effected ;  and,  as  I  intended  on  the  next  day  but  one  to 
proceed  to  Kippel  by  way  of  the  Lotschsattcl,  it  at  once 
occurred  to  me  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  with  Victor 
and  Peter  to  cross  the  ridge^  and  descend  on  the  N.  to 
the  Aletsch  glacier^  which  would,  if  we  were  sucoessfult  be 
reached  at  a  point  about  two  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  Sattel.** 

Unfortunately  none  of  us  knew  much  of  the  charac  ter 
of  the  northern  side  ot  the  mountain,  and,  as  usual,  it  was 
difficult  to  judge  from  above  of  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
to  be  encountered.  That  the  descent  must  be  extremely 
rapid  we  were  well  aware ;  but  from  its  position  the  sun 
could  have  had  but  little  effect  in  softening  the  snow ; 
the  frost  was  still  keen  in  the  shade,  and  we  trusted  to  our 
ice-axe  and  alpenstocks,  which  had  ere  then  taken  us  safely 
through  many  as  doubtful  a  labyrinth. 

The  decision  once  come  to,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
carzying  it  into  effect :  the  wine-can  and  empty  knapsack 
were  shouldered'by  Bennen,  accounts  settled  between  us  to 
his  satisfaction,  and,  fhakini,'  liiui  warmly  by  tlu-  luiiid,  we 
parted  with  niiitual  iiijiuietions,  ^'  Acht  zu  'tLC/niieiif"  — he 
of  the  concealed  crevasses  in  the  neve,  we  of  the '^ti^er 
Abgrund,"  We  watched  him  for  a  moment  as  he  went 
merrily  down  the  mountain  side,  and  then,  after  carefully 
ruping,  with  long  intervals  between  us,  stepped  over  the 
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ridge,  Victor  in  advance,  I  in  the  middle,  and  Peter 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

For  some  time  we  got  on  pretty  well — a  frozen  "  croUte  '* 
on  the  8ur£BM!e  enabling  us  to  aecure  our  footing  without ' 
having  to  resort  to  the  axe;  but  the  slope  soon  became  of 
the  rapidest  (I  estimated  it  at  upwards  of  40%  and  many 
were  Victor's  injunctions  to  "asmrer  hien  les  pas  "  and 
*'er(f oncer  k  hdfon,^  No  precaution  was  neglected,  and 
well  was  it  for  ua  all  that  wc  had  not  now  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  how  to  handle  the  trusty  alpenstock* 

We  had  accomplished  in  safety  a  distance  of  scarcely 
more  than  150  yards  when,  as  I  was  looking  at  the 
Jungfrau,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  sudden  exc1ama> 
tion  from  Victor,  who  appeared  tostaggt  i  ,  ami  all  hut  lose 
his  balance.  At  first,  the  idea  of  some  sort  of  seizure  or 
an  attack  of  giddiness  presented  itself^  but,  without  stopping 
to  inquire,  I  at  once  turned  round,  drove  my  good  8-foot 
ash-pole  as  deeply  as  possible  through  the  surface  layer  of 
fresh  snow  into  the  firmer  stratum  beneath,  tightened  the 
rope  to  give  Victor  support,  ami  sliouted  to  Peter  to  do 
the  same.  All  this  was  the  work  of  an  iusstant,  and  a 
glance  at  once  showed  me  what  had  happened.  Victor 
was  safe  for  the  moment^  but  a  layer  or  "  couche  of  snow^ 
ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  had  given  way  exactly 
beneath  his  feet,  and  first  gently,  and  then  fleet  as  an  arrow, 
went  glidino;  down,  witli  tliat  unpleasant  sound  somewhat 
resembling  the  escape  of  stram,  which  is  so  trying  to  the 
nerves  of  the  bravest  man,  when  lie  knows  its  full  and  true 
significance.  At  firsts  a  mass  eighty  to  one.  hundred  yards 
in  breadth,  and  ten  or  fifteen  in  length,  alone  gave  way, 
but  the  contagion  spread,  and  ere  another  minute  had 
elapsed  tlie  sl<»]»(  .s  right  and  left  of  us,  for  an  extent  of  at 
least  half  a  mile,  were  in  inovenifut,  and,  like  a  frozen 
Niagara,  went  crashing  down  the  ice-precipices  and  seracs 
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that  still  lay  between  us  and  the  Aletseh  glacier,  1600 

to  2000  feet  below.  The  spectacle  was  iiuli  scribably 
sublime,  aud  the  suspense  for  a  moment  rather  awful,  as 
we  were  clinging  to  an  incline  at  least  as  steep  as  that  on 
the  Gnndelwald  side  of  the  Stzahleck — to  name  a  familiar 
ezain])le,  -^and  it  was  questionable  whether  escape  wotdd 
be  poSi>il)le,  if  the  layer  of  snow  on  the  portion  of  the 
slope  we  had  just  been  traversing  should  gi?e  way  before 
we  could  retrace  our  steps. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost;  no  word  was  spoken 
after  the  first  ezcktmation,  and  hastily-uttered,  "  au  eol  / 
et  vlfe  !  ^  and  then  in  dead  silence,  with  batons  held  aloft 
like  harpuoas,  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the  lower  aud 
older  layers  of  snow,  we  stole  quietly  but  rapidly  up 
towards  the  now  £riendly  looking  ^  comiche,'*  and  in  a 
few  minutes  stood  once  more  in  safety  on  the  ridge,  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  our  great  deliverance,  which, 
though  they  did  not  find  utterance  in  wordf,  were,  I 
believe,  none  the  less  sincerely  felt  by  ail  of  us.  II  )i'a 
manqui  qua  pent  et  un  grand  malheur,'*  quietly  remarked 
Victor,  who  looked  exhausted,  as  well  he  might  be  after 
what  he  had  gone  through ;  but  a  gontte  of  cognac  all 
roimd  auuu  set  us  right  again,  and  «huuting  to  Bermen, 
who  was  still  in  sight,  though  dwindled  in  size  to  a  mere 
point,  we  were  soon  beside  him,  running  down  the  nev^ 
of  our  old  friend  the  Aren  glacier.  The  snow  was  now  soft* 

*  The  oontEWto  of  tempemtote  in  monotam  regioin  are  Bometimea  veiy 
atriking. 

In  a  few  moments  the  traveller  exchanges  an  arctic  for  a  tropical  climate 
or  via  rsd,  und  to  nonsitive  [>crsoiiB  this  meeting  of  extremes  is  sometimea 
productive  of  much  discomfort. 

Hngi,  iu  the  interesting  description  of  his  pertlooa  attempts  to  ascend 
the  FSnsteraarhom,  mentions  ("  Natnihistorische  Alpemreise/'  pagi^  194)  that 
within  a  few  hours  the  thermometer  had  ranged  from  —  10®  Beantnur  to 
l^pt^rron  +  20<'  un,1  (;)=>-,5  tn  TT^orOgo  Pnhr.);  and  I  have  no  douU  tlio 
extremes  were  et^ually  great  ou  the  occasion  aboTO  refeited  to.   2<ear  the 
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and  the  heat  tremendouR,  and  both  Bennen  and  Bohren 
.slunvt'd  sigus  of  fetigiie;  l)Ut  a  lupid  i);u'c  was  .still  luain- 
tained  iu  spite  of  the  frequent  crevasses.  »Souie  were 
cleared  in  a  series  of  flying  leaps,  whilst  into  others 
which  the  snow  concealed,  one  and  another  would  occa- 
sionally sinkx  amid  shouts  of  laughter  from  his  companions^ 
who,  in  their  turn,  underwent  a  similar  fate.  To  the 
careful ly-8ecured  rope,  which  with  the  alpenstock  and  ice- 
axe  are  the  mountaineer's  best  friends,  we  owed  it  that 
these  sudden  immersions  were  a  mere  matter  of  joke ; 
but  even  the  sense  of  security  which  it  confers  does  not 
altogether  prevent  a  *'  creepy "  sensation  from  being 
experienced,  as  the  legs  dangle  in  vacancy,  and  the  sharp 
metallic  i  iiig  of  tlic  ii  y  fragments  is  heaid  they  clatter 
down  into  the  dark  blue  depths  below. 

Suddenly,  to  our  great  surprise,  on  rounding  some  seracs, 
we  came  upon  Biirker  in  a  state  of  amusing  bewilderment. 
He  had  somehow  contrived  to  quit  the  track,  had  next 
dropped  his  baton  into  a  crevasse,  and,  after  8triiLrL:li:>, 
on  some  little  dit^tancc,  bad  got  into  such  a  confu^scd 
state  vt  mind  that  lie  dared  \  i  nture  no  farther,  and 
resolved  to  await  our  return.   Believing  him  from  his  icy 

eummit  of  the  Col  d*Axgentiir«^  at  10*25  July  2nd,  18G0,  a  thenno- 
meter  in  the  shade  stood  at  0^  Centigmde  (32^  Fahr.),  whilst  one  with  a 

I'lu  k  1  iill>  exposed  to  tho  sun,  which  was  hy  no  means  so  i>owerful  as  I 
li:vv.-  otr.Mi  found  it  on  euch  oora^iV.ns,  indicated  35<>-5  C.  (92''-3  Fahr.).  a 
diiJfn-ueo  ot  60^  Fahr.  Dr.  iiuoker  ("  ilimalayau  Jounials,"  vol.  ii.  Aj>- 
pcudii,  page  410,  1st  edition)  recorda  still  more  extraordinary  results  in  the 
following  terms  :^**  At  10,000.&e^  in  December,  at  9  a^ic.,  I  saw  the  mereuiy 
(in  a  black  hnlb  thermometer),  mount  to  132°  with  a  diifisrenee  of  +  94^, 
vhil-r  tin-  t«'ni|»eratnro  of  I -  l  !«n.>w  hard  by  was  22*^;  at  13,100  f,  et,  in 
•lanurH-y.  iit  9  A.M.,  i(  iias  sto-nl  at  'JS°,  (!:ff!<r"nrf»  +  f58^-2  ;  antl  at  In  a.m., 
at  114-',  difference  +  61^-4,  wliil.Hi  the  radiating  therinometer  on  the  snow 
had  fallen  at  sonrise  to  3°>7.  In  December,  at  13.500, 1  have  aeon  it  110^, 
difieronce  -i-  84<>;  at  11  A.K.,  IMOO  feet,  122*=*,  difference  -t-  BV*.  This  is 
but  a  small  M'lection  from  many  instances  of  tho  extraordinaiy  power  of 
solar  radiation  in  the  coldest  months  at  great  altitudes." 
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Iirison,  our  united  party  proceeded  on  itfl  "way ;  the  ^[lacier 
was  at  IcuL^^tli  traversed,  the  rocks  climbed,  an<l,  biithcd  iu 
porsiii ration,  and,  Uke  Chaucer's  Sompnour,  with  "  fyr-reed 
cherubynes  &oe,"  we  entered  the  cave  at  1.20  p.m.,  after 
an  abaenoe  of  about  eleven  boun. 

As  tbere  were  still  many  hours  of  daylight  left,  it  was 
resolved  to  remain  quietly  here  till  the  intense  heat  should 
have  a  little  abated.  And  .^oon  the  prostrate  forms  and 
loud  breathing  of  mj  companions  showed  that  they 
appreciated  and  wm  availing  themselves  of  the  luxury  of 
repose.  I  bad  plenty  of  occupation  in  completing  my 
notes,  observing  the  barometer,  wbicb  indicated  a  height 
of  8896  feet,  and  depositing  a  record,  with  a  rough  map  of 
our  route  iu  au  empty  bottle,  to  T»e  left  in  a  crevice  of  tho 
rock  for  the  benefit  of  future  comers.  As  the  remainder 
of  our  stock  of  wine  was  served  out,  I  proposed  that  our 
quarters  should  be  christened  the  Gasikof  zum  Bennen^ 
in  compliment  to  that  worthy,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
house  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours.  Our  traps  were  then 
collected,  the  few  remaining  bits  of  wood  put  in  a  dry 
corner  jpro  boiw  p%iblicOj  and  at  4  f»*cl(K  k,  not  without 
feelings  of  r^spret,  we  quitted  the  spot  which  bad  afforded 
us  Bucb  good  shelter,  and  bad  begun  by  this  time  to  feel 
quite  bomeisfa* 

At  5  P.M.  we  gained  the  level  surface  of  the  Aletsch  glacier, 
at  6  the  head  of  the  Marjelen  See  was  n  ;.-  IkmI,  and  at 
8.15  r.M.  we  entered  the  hotel,  auiidst  the  warm  greetings 
of  M.  Wellig  and  his  staff. 

Little  more  remains  to  add;  but  I  cannot  close  this 
paper  without  some  allusion  to  the  admirable  qualities 
which  Victor  had  shown  throughout  the  expedition.  Cool, 
cautious,  and  yet  daring  as  the  bravest  where  my  wislie.s 
or  circuin.stauces  called  forth  the  exercise  of  the  latter 
quality,  I  found  him  then^  as  I  have  ever  found  him 
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before  and  since,  equal  to  any  emergency.  We  have 
foughed  it  together  in  storm  and  shine,  in  cold  and  heat, 
on  bree^  ool  aad  ragged  peak,  and  I  should  be  nngratefiil 
did  I  not  bere  bear  testimony  to  his  excellence*  I  may 
add  that  I  do  not  know  hia  equal  as  a  care-taker  of  ladiee, 
iu  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  in  18(iOa  nfverveille, 
under  rather  trying  circunijstances.* 

A  few  woida  by  way  of  summary,  and  I  have  done. 
Since  my  ascent^  the  sunmut  of  the  mountain  has,  if  X 
am  not  mistaken,  been  only  once  attained,  by  a  party  of 
English  gentlemen,  who,  I  believe,  encountered  no  more 
eerions  difficulties  than  kid  attended  my  expedition.  I 
would,  however,  venture  to  recommend  the  excursion,  as 
deserving  the  more  frequent  attention  of  mountaineers, 
not  only  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  because  it  possesses 
many  not  unimportant  advantages  over  those  to  the  Fin- 
steraarhom  and  Jungfrau.  With  the  last-named  moun- 
tain 1  am  not  pii^.  ai  acquainted,  but  its  position  is 
less  central,  and  1  imagme  that  it  must  therefore  be  in- 
ferior as  a  point  of  view*  As  to  the  Finsteraarhom,  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  experience,  having  had  an  opportunity 
in  1860  of  gaining  its  summit;  and  my  opinion  is  that, 
though  tiie  distant  view  is  necessarily  very  similar,  the 
Aletschhom,  on  the  whole,  offers  finer  ^^rouping  in  the 
nearer  scenery.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  can  be 
no  question  tlmt  the  position  of  the  night-quarters  at  the 
Faulbeig  and  ^*'Gasikof  zum  Betinen^'  in  relation  to  the 
respective  mountains,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

*  In  offering  thate  ranualu^  it  will,  I  bo|Ms  b«  undcratood  thst  1 1  y  no 
metikS  wish  to  make  an  undue  distinction  between  Victor  and  meh  other 

first-rnte  fellows  a«  Melchior  Aii'Un'^'L',  n*  nnon,  Perm,  Auguste  Ealmat. 
Auguste  Siroond,  Ctot,  and  ukuiv  iMon-.  wlm  are  imf  to  Vip  siirpn.^^scd  in  all 
that  constitutes  excellence  in  a  guide  and  pleaiuiutness  in  a  companion  ;  but 
it  hM  bten  nj  bt  to  be  thrawn  laoro  with  Vistov  than  with  «dj  of  them, 
tod  ia  him  I  utuallj  ibda  tpedal  latecett 
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The  distance  to  be  traversed  is  very  much  shorter,  as  a 

Ij^lance  at  the  map  will  show,  aiui  the  necessity,  as  in  re- 
turning from  the  FinsteraarLoi  n  either  by  the  Griinhorn 
Liicke  or  Viesch  glacier,  of  reascending  or  tm versing  a 
dangerouslj-crevassed  glacier^  perhaps  at  a  late  hour,  is 
exchanged  for  an  uniform  and  a  gentle  descent  over  broad 
and  open  surfaces  of  ice. 


Note  1. 

Tin-  liciliiiir  aj)paratus  referred  to  in  the  pivroding  nan'ative  was 
ccmstnicttHl  l<ir  ine  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Eilinburtdi  w>ni<'  yonr^ 
ano,  auU  lui.s  been  ray  constant  conj[>anion  in  the  mountain^.  I»y 
a  .-implo  arrnrKromont,  it  is  rendered  equally  adapted  for  cooking 
or  hypsoiattricul  purj)Osca :  a  thermometer  insertcfl  in  a  steam- 
chanihcr  furnishing  tlie  means  of  ascertaining  tli.<  boiliiiL'  jicliit, 
from  which  the  altitude  is  obtained  eitlu  r  by  a  .special  luijuula, 
(•r  with  the  aid  of  Kegnault's  Tabic  of  E<juivalcnt  PreHsnre«.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  tlic  "  machine however,  consists  in  the 
"  Russian  liimace,"  the  action  of  which  is  rather  facilitated  than 
impeded  by  wind,  and  is  so  powerful  and  rapid  that  anew  pressed 
down  tiglitly  in  an  electro-plated  copper  vessel  or  **ca««eit>le/* 
holding  about  a  quart,  may,  by  means  of  it,  be  converted  into 
boiling  water,  even  at  the  greatest  altitudes,  in  from  three  to 
ibur  minutes.  This  ingenious  contrivance  is,  in  principle,  a  self- 
acting  blow-pipe,  vapour  of  spirits  of  wine  being  the  agent  em- 
ployed. A  small  copper  saucer  is  filled  with  q>irit  from  a 
measure  provided  fi>r  the  purpose,  and  upon  it  is  placed  a  cy- 
lindrical chamber  with  hollow  centre,  which  has  been  similarly 
chaiged  through  a  hole  at  the  side.  This  hole  being  closed  with 
a  screw,  there  is  no  vent  left  for  the  enclosed  spirit  but  a  curved 
tube  with  extremely  narrow  orifice.  The  spirit  in  the  saucer 
being  ignited,  soon  causes  that  contained  in  the  closed  chamber 
to  boil;  vapour  of  spirit  is  given  off,  which  escapes  with  loud 
noise  through  the  tube;  and  there,  being  ignited,  rushes  up 
through  the  hollow  centre  of  the  cylinder  with  great  force  and 
a  blue  flame,  the  int(  use  heat  of  which  renders  it  alike  adapted 
to  the  laboratoxy  or  tlic  moimtain  top, — to  the  boiling  of  a  ther* 
mometer,  or  the  prepsiation  of  soup,  te%  coffee,  and  chocolate. 
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Note  2. 

On  the  "  Fhosphoreactnct "  of  Snow  and  Ice, 

The  fbllowing  obaemtions  and  Temarlcs  with  reference  to  thia 
phenomenon  may  not  be  without  interest.  They  occur  in  the 
intereating  work  of  the  MM.  Schlagintweit  ("Neue  Unter- 
auchungen,  &c.,  pp.  479-^0)  abeadj  alluded  to. 

On  the  snow-dad  slopea  of  the  Alpine  summits,  and,  during 
winter,  even  on  mowy  surfaces  in  the  plains,  a  peculiar  brightness 

IleHifjkeit'')  ia  ocaaionallj  obsenred  during  llie  earlier  hours 
of  tlie  night. 

**In  the  Alps,  the  appearance  recalls  the* second  colouring' 
after  sunnct,  and  frequently  immediately  succeeds  it,widiout,  in 
my  opinion,  being  connected  with  it.    I  cite  a  few  cxamplfs. 

"  From  the  Vincent-hiitf  o  we  fre<|uently  remarked,  csj>cciany 
during  the  night  of  September  12-13,  18f)l,  tliat  the  snow-fields 
throughout  the  luL^lit  stood  out  clear  from  tlio  background,  not- 
withstaiuling  tliat  the  bky  was  obscured  \\y  an  xniiU'nn  stratmnof 
clouds;  although  the  moon  was  near  the  lull,  not  even  tlie  sli^lit- 
est  glimmer  indicated  the  existence  of  o|ien  spaces  between  the 
clouds,  parallactically  concealed  from  \xa.  In  tlio  valli  vs.  too,  of 
Piednu  nt  and  Switzerland,  we  repeatedly  noticed  a  greater  bright- 
ne-^s  of  tlie  Miow  in  contrast  with  the  unitbnnly  obscured  sky. 
As,  l\owcvt;r,  it  is  impOBHible  iu  the  valleys  to  command  such  a 
view  of  the  horizon  as  is  obtained  at  the  Vincent-hiitte.  the  snp- 
j)ositic>u  cannot  be  ult(«gether  exchuled  tliat  oblI(jue  iliuniiiiation 
may  have  lx3eu  the  Ciiose,  tliough  the  absence  of  the  muun,  and 
the  clouded  state  of  the  heavens,  render  this  improbable. 

''The  following  observations  may  be  cited  as  instances  of 
mmilar  phenomena 

"Professor  Berta  inibrmed  me  that,  when  croisiog  the  Col  de 
Bahne  on  a  night  ao  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
nearest  objects,  the  Glacier  des  Bois  (Boosona?)  could  be  seen 
with  perfect  distinctness,  as  a  luminoua  surface  on  the  &rther 
Mde  of  the  valley  of  Chamounix. 

"In  the  Vallaia  a  aimilar  appearance  was  observed  during  the 
winter  of  1851  on  the  snow-covered  decUvitiea  of  the  Rhone 
valley. 

^During  the  stay  of  Agaasia  at  the  'Pavilion'  (on  the  lower 
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ghcier  of  the  Aar),  a  peenliar  luminoatj  of  the  glader,  which 
here  lies  at  a  depth  of  nearly  100  m&treis,  waa  zemaiked. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  pheflomenon  was  most  distinct 
during  the  darkest  nights. 

*'  Ths  appearances  here  referred  to  point  yeiy  clearly  to  a  light 
cTolTing  property  in  mow,  through  phosphorescence.  Snow  and 
ice,  ei^pecially  huge  pieces  of  the  latter,  become  slightly  but 
qnitc  distmctly  pbcMrpborescent  when  brought  into  a  dark  room 
aflcr  ('\-]  <<>iTire  to  light  at  a  temperature  Bcvcral  dc^;rees  bdow 
the  fvvcz'wt;  jxiiiit.    The  light  appears  of  ablnisli  colour, 

*'P]acidiis  lli  itirich,  in  his  numerous  researches  into  the  phos- 
phorescence of  vurioos  bodies^  has  also  investigated  ice,  and  found 
it  weakly  phosphorescent. 

"  During  the  winter  of  1852-3,  and  especially  on  the  27th  of 
February,  iHltti,  I  had  opportunities  in  Berlin  of  observing  on  a 
large  scale  the  luminosity  of  the  snow.  With  a  grey  and  uni- 
formly clouded  sky,  it  was  qiiite  clear  that  the  rools  <  i"  tlio 
hdifjc  ^  stood  out  distinctly  tVoia  tlic  backprouiitl.  In  order  to 
e-\cluilf  the  p<>!^sil>lc'  etlrct  of  the  lightint:  tlic  street"*.  I  re- 
piircd  to  Scliunel't  TLT,  Avliere,  alxait  9  p.m.,  tlie  ( prnj.rirtii'nately 
great)  nlative  briglltue^a  of  tlie  kik^w,  Ixtih  on  the  roofs  and 
surface  of  the  groimd,  was  very  disfiiuJiy  neon,  Thrt^ughout 
the  winter,  however,  the  appearance  was  couipaiaiively  i  an  ,  and 
by  no  means  presented  itself  on  every  dark  and  cloudy  uight. 
A  budJea  overclouding,  following  mjiidly  on  an  active  *}i«.<o/a- 
tiotiy  or  intense  culd  in  the  niglit,  frtizing  the  water  willi  which 
the  snow  has  been  isatiirutcd  during  the  da\ ,  a^ipears  to  be  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  its  developmcut.  Uu  the  other  hand,  I 
never  observed  tlie  luminosity  when  a  fall  of  snow  had  tak^ 
place  shortly  before  nightfall,  although  fresh  fliow  is  always  in- 
trinsically whiter  than  that  which  haa  been  ea^osed  fcr  some 
days  to  atmoipheiic  influences. 

The  relative  luminosi^  of  the  snow  waa  never  Teiy  consider- 
able ;  and  though  sufficiently  so,  indeed,  as  has  been  said,  to  be 
clearly  perceptible,  it  was  limited  to  saoh  soriaces  as  were  di- 
rectly bounded  by  the  skj.** 

From  the  above  passsgea,  it  will  be  seen  how  remarkable,  both 
in  extent  and  intensity,  was  the  phenomenon  witnessed  by  me  on 
the  night  of  June  17th. 
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4.  FROM  THE  GKUTU  TO  THE  GEIMSEL. 
Bt  R.  W.  Eixiot  Fobvibb, 

Smmenberg — The  Uri  Botlutoek— •Engclbcrg— A  Thnndentonn  — The 
Stein  Olader—The  Thierbetg— 'The  Triftea  Joch— The  Glucier  of 
the  Bhone. 

It  is  rather  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  ])elieve  nothing. 
Now  on  the  contrary^  believe  a  good  deal ;  —  I  believe 
that  Homer  and  Julius  Csasar  both  lived;  I  believe  in 
WilUam  Tell;  all  the  learaed  aiguments  of  Atchbbhop 
Whately  have  fidled  to  convince  me  that  an  emperor  of 
tlie  luime  of  Napoleon  did  not  reign  over  the  French  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  I  likewise  believe  in 
Walter  Fiirst,  Werner  Staufihoher^  and  Arnold  von  Melch* 
thai.  ConsLdering,  however^  the  great  hiatorical  infidelity 
which  at  present  prevails,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  a 
hi  different  spirit  animates  the  Helvetian  youth. 

The  field  and  wood  on  the  Lake  of  Lticeme,  known  as  tlie 
Griitli,  or  Kiitli^  have  recently  been  purchased,  chiefly  by 
means  of  a  subscription  raised  in  the  Swiu  schools;  the 
ground  has  be^  prettily  laid  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government ;  and  the  anthoritie%  with  great  good  tastie, 
have  stopped  the  erection  of  a  place  of  entertainment,  which 
a  speculative  Swiss  hotel-keeper  was  l»iiiltliug,  and  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  hallowed  shrine 
into  a  teapgarden.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
peipetuate  a  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  three  great 
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founders  of  Swiss  liberty  in  a  mon*  efFt  ctual  or  iiioro 
graceful  manner  thau  by  preaerving  intact  the  spot  where 
those  heroes  first  swore  to  rescue  their  native  land  from 
foreign  thraldom. 

Early  in  the  month  of  Augrist,  1861, 1  landed  at  the 
Griitli  from  Bninnen,  on  my  way  to  the  new  pension  at 
Sonneuberj;,  on  the  Sc. -lisberg,  where  I  inteudeJ  jiassin*^ 
a  few  days  to  get  myself  into  training  for  a  walking  tour. 
The  most  desirable  of  these  Swiss  boarding-houses  ap- 
pear to  be  little  known  to  the  majority  of  British  tourists; 
andf  although  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  introduce 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  to  all  my  mountain  haimts, 
I  think  that  it  is  cnly  Christian  ch;uity  to  iiif<»!ni  the 
hundreds  who  annuaUy  melt  in  the  bioilin;^^  sun  of 
Geneva,  Vevay,  Interlaken,  and  TiUcerne,  that  there  are 
such  places  as  Ghampdry  and  Comballaz  in  the  west,  and 
Sonnenberg,  Engstlen^  and  the  Frohnalp  in  the  centre  of 
Switzerland,  where,  in  addition  to  being  housed  and  fed, 
ihey  can  freely  breathe. 

On  Sunuenberg  I  had  now  especially  fixed  my  eye ;  .ind, 
not  having  been  well  for  some  time,  I  began  operations  by 
running  up,  in  half  an  hour,  a  somewhat  precipitous  path, 
said  to  be  the  Tery  path  by  which  Arnold  von  Melchthal 
was  in  the  habit  of  reaching  the  Oriitli  from  his  home  in 
Uiiterwalduii,  and  which  must  persons  usually  t:ike  an  hour 
to  ascend,  and  sometimes,  as  appears  from  the  sUige  di- 
lectionsinSchillers'' WillH  Im  Tell,"  by  theaidof  aladder. 

The  day  was  hot»  and  the  effect  was  pretty  much  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  the  first  part  of  a  Turkish  bath. 
Finding  a  delightful  little  lake— the  Seelisberger  See, — ^not 
far  from  the  2>cn^'i'>/?,  I  jumped  into  it  and  perfoniu  d  part 
two,  and  then  completed  the  coiUf»e  by  lying  down  in  the 
gun  to  warm  myself.  I  derived  so  mucli  benefit  from  the 
process  that  I  repeated  it,  and  in  four  days  I  was  ready 
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for  anything.  I  ought,  however,  to  add^  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  good  fare  at  Sonnenberg,  and  the  pure  mountain 
air  that  is  inhaled  at  every  breath,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  perfect  the  cure.  I  can  recommend  the  establishment 
of  M.  Truttmann^  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cantonal 
Govemment  of  Uri,  to  English  trayellers.  They  will  find 
there  good  accommodation  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  amidst 
scenery  of  great  beauty.  The  house  is  perched  on  a  rock 
immediately  over  the  Griitli,  and  eoruniaiuls  a  lovely  view 
of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  into  which  a  stone  miglit  almost 
be  thrown  from  one's  bed-room  window,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  sufficiently  high  up  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
damp  air  which  often  pervades  the  banks  of  the  lake  after 
sunset.  The  excursions  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  numerous,  and  not  difficult.  Two  or  three  of  the  walks, 
as  a  retired  Indian  officer  told  me  with  great  delight,  are 
<'on  the  flat;"  and  some  of  my  fair  readers,  if  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  any,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  they 
will  find  grasses  and  ferns  without  end,  to  say  nothing  of 
cyclamens  and  other  Alpine  flowers,  and  they  may  repose 
themselves  under  the  shade  of  maple,  ash,  lime,  beech,  or 
walnut  treea,  without  fear  of  being  molested. 

I  conld  have  remained  there  with  pleasure  for  a  fort- 
night, and  might  possibly  have  done  so,  had  not  the  Uri- 
Rothstock,  whose  proud  summit  I  saw  every  morning  from 
my  window,  constantly  reminded  me  that  I  had  once 
vowed  (it  is  unnecessary  to  state  under  what  circum- 
8tanee.s)  to  walk  to  Engelbeig  from  Isenthal,  going  over 
its  highest  peak  en  route,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the 
Grimsel  by  the  glacier  of  Trift.  The  weather  was 
magnificent,  and  the  time  seemed  now  to  have  arrived  for 
fulfilliiu:  my  vow;  so  I  bade  farewell  to  M.  Truttmann  on 
iMouday,  the  12th  of  August,  and  started  for  the  valley  of 
the  Xsen. 


7ft  FKOM  TUE  GBUTU  TO  THE  GRIM8EL. 

It  is  a  charming  walk  from  Sonnenberg  to  Bauen  on  the 
JLaka  of  Lucerne,  whence  it  took  mv  about  two  hours  and 
a  half  to  reach  the  Adler,  at  Iseuthal,  at  which  nice,  clean, 
primitive  little  inn  I  put  up  for  two  nights.  The  laudloid, 
Joseph  Imfanger,  a  well-known  chamois  hunter^  who 
afterwfuds  acted  as  my  guide  to  the  Uri-Rothstock,  and 
who,  iiuw  that  his  father  is  nearly  siijuTannuated,  is  the 
only  man  in  the  place  who  can  be  relied  on  in  difficult 
expeditions,  was  from  home  when  I  arrived ;  but  I  received 
every  attention  from  the  hostess,  and  from  the  veteran 
old  Carl  Imianger,  herfiither-in-law»  who  related  a  number 
of  sporting  anecdotes  which  had  occurred,  or  which  he 
stated  had  occurred,  "in  the  days  when  he  was  young." 
I  was  also  very  much  patruuiwed  by  the  daugliter  uf  the 
hostess,  a  young  lady  of  four  years  of  age,  who  lionised  me 
about  whilst  her  mother  was  preparing  my  supper ;  and» 
amongst  other  things,  she  showed  me  the  paws  of  an  enor- 
mous bear,  which  had  been  shot  by  her  father  a  few  days 
previ'.usly,  and  which  were  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village  as  a  trophy. 

The  13th  of  August^  1861,  was  a  memorable  day  for 
Isenthal, — a  huge  armed  force  passed  through  it  in  full 
marching  order,  carrying  all  the  means  and  appliances 
tiiat  modem  science  has  devised  to  gain  a  battle,  as 
well  as  to  ail»'\  late  the  coiiscMjucnoes  of  a  defeat;  the 
formcT  — the  rifles,  the  canuous,  the  powder  and  other  am- 
munition— greatly  stimulated  my  Volunteer  ardour ;  but  I 
confess  that  when  I  surveyed  the  latter— the  lint,  the  am- 
bulance,  the  knife,  the  saw,  and  other  agreeable-looking 
surgical  instruments — ^it  rather  took  the  edge  off  my 
martial  appetite.  Two  hundred  men  actually  encamped 
in  tlie  village,  and  a  precious  noine  they  made.  I  had 
retired  to  bed  early,  as  I  was  to  start  at  2  oVIock  the  next 
morning  tor  Engelberg^  and  I  was  desirous  of  getting  a 
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few  hours'  aleep;  but  this  I  soon  found  was  utfcerly  impoe* 
sible,  80  I  resigned  myself  to  the  serenade  which  the  hand 

kept  lip  under  my  windows  until  past  11,  and  at  I 
o'clock  I  got  up. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  the  Uri-Bothstock  can 
be  approached  from  Isenthal  —  the  one  by  the  Higher 
Valley^  known  as  the  Gross-Thai,'*  which  lies  rather  to 
the  westward,  and  the  other  by  the  **  Klein-Thai,"  lAax^ 
is  immediately  opposite  the  village,  and  ascends  in  a 
direct  line  from  N.  to  S.  'I  was  strongly  advised  to  go  by 
the  (jh:os8-Thal ;  I  was  told  that  it  was  much  easier  —  that 
it  was  gana  heqwm ;  and,  when  all  other  arguments  had 
appeared  to  &il  in  making  any  impression  on  me,  I  was 
informed  by  my  hostess  that  a  bishop  had  once  been  that 
Wiiv  ;  Tliis  clenched  the  matter:  I  said  that  T  should  not 
presume  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prelate,  and  that 
the  Klein-Thai  was  the  road  for  me;  and  accordingly 
by  the  Klein-Thai  I  went.  I  rather  suspect  that  the 
military  had  not  limited  their  jollification  to  listening  to 
their  band,  that  they  had  indulged  in  something  more 
exciting  than  music,  and  tliat  the  host  had  kept  them 
company ;  so  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  when  the  latter  told 
me,  just  as  we  were  about  to  start,  that  he  would  take  his 
stable-boy  to  carry  my  knapsack,  and  that  he  himself 
would  cany  the  provisions.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to 
mention,  that  they  did  not  require  or  expect  any  ad- 
ditional remuneration  for  this,  and  that  when,  on  partin<?, 
I  gave  the  boy  two  francs  for  Trud'fjeld,  both  be  and  his 
master  appeared  to  be  pleased  and  surprised.  My  agree- 
ment ¥rith  Imfanger  had  been,  to  give  him  twenty  irancs 
if  I  took  him  on  to  Engelberg,  and  ten  francs  if  I  sent 
him  back  from  the  Uri-Rothstock,  which  was  what  I  in- 
tended doinii!',  unless  the  weather  turned  out  biully.  At 
2.XU  A.M.  wc  &tart<2d.   It  was  not  very  dark,  and  wc  de- 
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termined  not  to  take  a  lantern,  whicli,  perhape^  was  rather 
imprudent.  In  the  woods  we  took  off  our  coats,  and  could 
distinguish  each  other  by  means  of  our  light-^loured  shirt- 
sleeves, and,  bairingthe  chance  of  bein^  shot  bythe  sentinels 
on  leaving  the  village,  and  that  of  being  ilrowned  in  one  or 
two  torrents  into  which  we  were  nearly  jnecipitated,  we 
did  not  incur  much  danger  from  the  want  of  light. 

After  walking  up  the  Klein-Thal  for  two  hours  and  a  half 
over  grass  and  throu!;li  a  forest,  we  came  to  a  steep  wall  of 
stratified  limestone,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
a  field  of  ice  and  snow  extending  from  the  Gutachen,  or 
Gitschen,  to  the  Uri-Kotlistock ;  down  this  wall,  or  screen, 
trickles  the  water  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  above,  so 
that  the  footing  is  not  very  good,  and  we  were  often 
obliged  to  pull  ourselves  up  with  our  hands  along  the 
shelving  rock  on  onr  right.  Under  this  ruck  wc  eat  fur 
some  time  watching  the  rising  sun,  as  it  tinted  in  succes- 
sion with  a  rosy  hue  the  different  peaks  around  us.  Soft 
and  beautiful  as  is  a  fine  autumn  sunset,  in  a  mountainous 
country  I  prefer  the  effect  of  sunrise,  as  In  the  morning 
the  ntmoFjphere  is  so  luueh  clearer,  and  tlic  outlines  are  so 
much  shai-per,  tli.ui  is  the  ca-sc  niter  the  mid-day  sun  has 
called  forth  the  vapours  from  the  valleys  beneath.  It  was 
just  6  A.if.  when  we  left  the  rock  and  took  to  the  snow. 
Here,  of  course,  the  rope  was  produced,  and  we  proceeded 
in  single  file,  Imfanger  being  first,  and  I  coming  next; 
the  boy,  who  fuUuwcd  nie,  held  the  rupe  in  his  hand,  but 
he  preferred  not  being  tied.  jNIany  persons  fancy  that 
they  are  safer  when  the  rope  is  not  tied  around  them ;  but 
on  snow  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  it  is  of  immense 
advantage  to  have  both  your  hands  at  liberty,  and  if  you 
fall  into  a  creva-sse  you  are  very  likely  to  lose  your  hold 
of  the  rupe  at  the  moment  you  must  want  it.  The  hoy 
was  a  mere  volunteer,  so  I  let  him  do  as  he  liked ;  but  I 
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seldom  allow  a  regular  guide  to  keep  the  rope  in  his  band. 
If  my  host  had  at  any  time  felt  the  effects  of  the  potations 

of  the  night  before,  the  sharp,  keen  air  of  the  glacier  had 
now  entirely  brought  him  round,  and  his  ear  caught  the 
distant  wliistle  of  the  chamois  as  rapidly  as  his  eye  dis- 
tinguished the  treacherous  snow  that  covered  the  berg'^ 
8chrund»  We  had  a  large  phiteau  of  n^v^  before  us, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  ascend  almost  as  far  as  the 
Geissbunili,  a  peak  immediately  in  our  front,  although 
our  course  eventually  lay  much  more  to  the  right ;  as  a 
wall  of  ice,  several  hundred  feet  in  height  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular, separated  us  from  the  glacier  which  descends 
from  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Uri-Bothstock,  and  which 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  the 
desired  summit.  AVe  ran  alun*;  for  some  time  under 
this  iee-wall;  but,  before  we  had  gt-ue  iar,  we  had  the 
clearest  possible  notice  that  it  would  be  safer  to  keep 
more  out  in  the  centre  of  the  n^v^  as  we  came  upon 
the  remains  of  an  avalanche  which  had  only  recently 
fallen,  and  the  blocks  of  ice,  some  of  which  weighed  more 
than  a  hundredwi  i-l  t,  and  which,  falling  on  snow,  had 
not  been  ground  to  powder,  is  frequently  the  case,  did 
not  look  at  all  inviting.  Nearly  ail  these  pieces  of  ice 
were  angular,  and  many  of  them  were  square,  and  about 
the  shape  and  sise  of  an  ordinaiy  Paris  pavingHBtone. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  plateau  we  found  some  large 
crevasses,  which  extended  from  E,  to  W.  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  whieh  mi-Iit  have  debited  us  a  good  deal ; 
but  the  snow  was  hrm,  and  we  generally  could  jump  them 
without  making  any  great  circuit.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  edge  gave  way  with  the  boy,  and  from  the  tug  he 
gave  the  rope  I  think  he  must  have  been  glad  to  have 
bad  a  good  hold  of  it. 

We  proceeded  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
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(jreisshornii,  \vl)en  we  turned  to  the  westward,  and  keeping 
the  Uri-Kothstock  rather  on  our  right,  we  crossed  a  low 
ridge  of  rock,  and  found  oureelYes  at  the  yeiy  foot  of  the 
oone^ 

This  cone,  which  it  took  us  about  fifteen  minutes  to  get 
up,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Uri-Rothstock,  wliich  forms 
80  prominent  an  object  in  most  of  the  views  from  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne.  The  top»  chiefly  composed  of  a  reddish  kind  of 
limestone,  is  seldom  entirely  covered  with  snow ;  indeed^  on 
two  Mdes,  the  north  and  the  ea8t<,  no  snow  could  lie,  as 
tlie  roc  k  is  tlicre  ahiiost  perpendicular.  The  cone  can  only 
be  ascended  from  the  S.;  but  on  that  side  there  is  no  diffi- 
culiy  whatever:  the  incline  is  very  gradual,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  small  flat  stonesy  as  well  as  shaly  matter^ 
which  make  it  easy  going. 

It  was  just  8  A.M.  when  we  reached  the  summit,  and 
we  were  quite  ready  for  onr  nioruin<;  nieal.  Ham,  veal, 
chicken,  were  successively  tried,  and  highly  approved  of, 
and  we  had  just  finished  a  bottle  of  Boussillon,  when  I 
perceived,  what  I  at  first  thought  must  be  some  stray 
goats,  ascending  the  W.  side  of  the  mountain.  One  glance 
with  the  telescope,  however,  soon  showed  that  no  goats 
could  live  on  such  a  spot ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  reported 
to  my  companions  that  fourteen  chamois  were  coming  up 
the  cone.  English  deer-stalkers  can  easily  understand 
the  excitement  of  the  party ;  no  one  uttered  a  sound,  but 
an  impotent  lament  at  not  having  a  rifle  was  the  idea  that 
simultaneously  rushed  to  the  mind  of  each.  The  chamois 
were  coming  down  wind,  and  had  evidently  not  discovered 
us ;  for  the  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute  in  the  chamois,  that 
it  depends  almost  as  much  on  scent,  as  on  its  bright  black 
eye,  to  escape  from  its  great  enemy,  man.*   On  they  came 

*  It  in  oonfnl<  r.fly  n^-rrt.  i]  thnt  chamois  cnn  BO^nt  a  man  at  a  fll.etancp 
of  more  than  »  niile,  aad  tUat  it  JCre^iiUiiiUj  happens  that  a  whole  herd  will 
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in  a  close,  compact  body,  a  6ne  old  male,  'with  a  white 
throat  and  forehead  and  splendid  horns,  leadinsr  the  way, 
until  they  were  within  200  yardR  of  the  spot  on  which  we 
were  standing.  As  far  as  we  could  judge,  there  were  only 
tliree  or  four  males;  as,  bowerer,  the  females  have  horns, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  coat  of  the  leader  was  almost  black,  and  I  could  per- 
fectly see  the  dark  band  that  encircled  hin  forehead  and 
cheeks,  as  for  an  instant  li  looked  up  and  surveyed  ua  with 
unfeigned  astonishment.  Of  course  his  gaze  lasted  but  for 
an  instant,  and  then,  followed  by  the  rest,  be  dashed  along  a 
narrow  ridge  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  which  waa 
apparently  only  a  few  inches  in  width.  "We  were  imme- 
diately above  tliis  ]ed«Te,  and  we  tlirew  one  of  our  wine 
bottles  into  the  midst  uf  the  herd,  at  the  Hame  time  giving 
such  a  vlew^haUoo  as  I  should  think  had  not  often  re- 
sounded in  these  regions.  The  chamois  did  not  lose  their 
footing;  but  their  consternation  was  so  great  that,  like  a 
panio-^rtTucic  army,  they  no  longer  obeyed  nor  understood 
the  coinmaudH  of  their  chief,  and  they  were  scattered  in 
every  direction,  several  of  them  again  coming  within  rifie- 
.shot  of  us.  We  watched  tlieni  for  a  long  time,  and  as  two 
of  them  crossed  at  full  speed  the  snow«-fields  we  had  just 
come  over,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  some  estimate 
of  the  pace  at  which  they  went.  I  should  say  that  they  did 
a  mile  in  something  less  than  three  minutes ;  but  aa  one  of 
them,  a  male,  stopped  once  or  twice,  for  a  few  seconds,  in 
order  to  call  some  of  his  terrified,  or  faithless,  wives  (I 
know  not  which),  I  am  inclined  to  put  down  their  pace  as 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  TUs  chamois,, 
regardless  of  the  example  showa  bim  by  the  present  Sultan, 

crt»ai»  a  mouiifuin  ridge  to  aTOid  a  p«fy  ot  httnk'W  whom  tliey  ii«vi;  neither 
Been  nor  heard. 
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did  not  seem  inclined  to  reduce  the  ladies  of  his  hareem 

to  so  low  a  number  as  one;  and  having  arrivid  at  the 
centre  of  the  <j:laci<'r  be  cami'  to  a  halt,  called,  or  rather 
whistled,  louder  than  before,  stamped  his  feet,  and  even 
retraced  his  steps  for  a  short  distance,  with  an  air  which 
implied,  that  some  one  would  suffer  for  it  if  he  were  not 
instantly  obeyed.  In  a  little  while  three  females  left  the 
shelter  of  a  shelving  rock,  under  which  they  had  taken 
refii<^e,  nxid  joined  him  ;  and  the  party,  now  five  strong, 
galloped  off  towards  the  Gutschen,  At  Trelhjafj<lrfu  or 
battues,  both  in  Bavaria  and  in  Styria,  chamois  have  rushed 
by  me  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  or  less ;  but  I 
neyer  saw  a  herd  deliberately  approach  me  so  near  as 
these  did. 

The  distant  prospect  from  the  irri-I{<»thstnck  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  from  the  Titlis ;  but  the  near,  or  glacier 
view,  is  very  grand.  This  mass  of  n^v^  and  ice  forms  a 
vast  parallelogram,  extending  from  the  Gutschen  to  the 
Weissberg ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rothstock 
glacier,  which  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  snow-shed,  and  de- 
scends from  the  Enc:en)erg-Kothstx>ck  to  the  tup  of  the 
Herbis-Thal,  cliietly  coiisistii  of  what  Monseigneur  Kendu, 
in  his  Theorie  des  Glaciers,"  calls  Glaciers  Reservoirs^ 
SB  opposed  to  Olaeiere  ^Ecovlment.  The  n^v^  between 
the  {/W-Rothstock  and  the  Engelherg'lSLoihslboek  requires 
very  nearly  two  hours  to  cross,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Jihi  inlis  fivn  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  "  Jardin  "  of  this 
part  of  the  Alps.  Near  the  Kothstock,  I  settle<l  money 
matters  with  my  host,  and  he  and  the  hiecld  returned 
home  by  the  Oross^Thal,  whilst  I  shouldered  my  knapsack 
and  proceeded  towards  Engelbcrg. 

I  had  still  a  good  piece  of  ice  to  go  over  ;  but,  as  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  glacier  of  Rothstoi  U,  which  1  had 
explored  in  previous  years,  1  took  it  very  leisurely,  and 
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collected  a  number  of  curious  plauts  ami  mosses,  with 
which  the  rocks,  which  here  and  there  jut  out  above  the 
snow,  abound.  On  one  of  these  isolated  peaks  I  sat  for 
nearly  an  hour,  in  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  scene  around 
me.  On  my  right  stood  the  Engelberg-Bothstock^  in* 
effectually  trying  to  screen  a  loftier  rival,  its  namesake  of 
Uri,  and  beyond,  that  splendid  wall  of  Uniesitone  (in  some 
places  upwards  of  2000  feet  in  height)  which  extends 
westward  as  far  as  the  Wallenstock ;  on  my  left  rose  the 
Weisstock  and  the  Weissberg,  whence  descends  in  a  graceful 
slope  the  snow-fieldf  or  Glacier  BeMTVoir^  which  forms  a 
lateral  but  important  feeder  to  the  Rothstock  glacier; 
and,  nearer  still,  the  GoTiisispiel,  or  Chauiuis"  game,  which 
three  chamois  abandoned  whilst  1  was  looking  at  it,  seeking 
another  play-ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gkcier. 
Immediately  in  firont  of  me  were  the  mountains  which 
form  the  western  boundary  of  the  Engelbeiger  Thal^  and, 
with  the  hooded  Titlis  .and  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Span- 
norter,  complete  the  amphitheatre  by  which  the  upper 
part  of  that  charming  valley  is  encircled. 

I  descended  the  JKothstock  glacier  nearly  to  its  lowest 
point,  occasionally  getting  a  glissade;  and  at  3.30  f.m. 
airiyed  at  the  first  chalets.  Here  I  was  glad  to  have 
a  halt,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  bad  disposed  of  a  large 
wooden  bowl  of  thick  cream,  which  the  chief  Seniier  pre- 
sented to  me.  The  weather  was  still  very  hot,  av  I  deter- 
mined not  to  go  down  to  Madame  Cattani's  excellent  Hotel 
et  Pension  de  I'Ange"  at  once,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
of  some  of  the  cowherds  to  inspect  their  stock.  In  their 
pigs  I  did  not  take  much  interest;  but  the  cows,  most  of 
which,  I  believe,  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Engelberg, 
were  tine  fepecimeus  of  the  Alpine  breed.  Here  I  wit- 
nessed one  of  those  fights,  so  common  in  iSwitzerland, 
which  take  place  between  two  cows  for  the  command  of 
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tbe  herd.   The  vanquished  cow,  who  had  previously  led 

the  way  with  a  hauf^hty  step,  aud  would  have  instantly 
punished  any  act  of  insubordination  in  those  over  whom 
Mhe  ruled»  now  hung  down  her  head,  and  submitted  with- 
out a  utruggle  to  have  her  bell,  tbe  inaigne  oi  her  raok^ 
transferred  to  her  conqueror. 

Kugclher^^  ia  reached  from  these  chalets  by  a  steep 
zigzag  path  wliic'li  winds  throtigh  the  most  luxuriant 
pasturages.  Their  exquisite  verdure  was  so  retreshiug  after 
the  glare  of  the  snow,  that  I  lingered  long  amidst  them, 
and  the  siin  had  already  left  the  valley  when  I  approached 
it ;  but  the  snowy  peaks  that  surround  it,  reflecting,  as  they 
did,  the  bri<iht  ruby  liL^)it,  witli  whicli  the  wliole  western 
horizon  appeared  to  lie  inflamed,  bore  testimony  that, 
glorious  as  had  been  the  morning  greeting  of  the  sun, 
scarcely  less  sublime  was  his  eventide  iarewelL 

The  first  part  of  my  vow  had  now  been  accomplished, 
and  I  thought  that  I  might  well  pause  and  make  a  few 
exeui>i«>iiH  in  th(^  neighbourhood  of  Kngelberg  before 
proceeding  over  the  Trift  glacier,  which  was  to  complete 
it.  Time  and  space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  all  my 
rambles  in  that  delightful  locality,  but  I  cannot  resist 
asking  the  reader  to  join  me  in  a  walk  to  tbe  Surenen 
Egg,  on  account  of  the  imposing  meteorological  pheno- 
menon I  there  witnesijed. 

On  Saturday,  August  1 7th,  I  accompanied  some  friends, 
who  were  going  to  Altdorf  by  the  Suienen,  as  far  as  the 
Egg,  or  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  is  almost  immediately 
under  the  Blackenstock,  and  about  four  hours'  walk  from 
Engelherg.  The  Surenen  is  a  wild,  dreary  pa.ss,  and,  as  I 
looked  up  at  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Oeissberg,  the 
(xrassen,  and  the  Schlossberg  on  our  right,  and  at  the  dark 
Blackenstock  on  our  left,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  tbe 
locality  would  not  be  a  pleasant  one  to  be  alone  in  on  a 
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dark  ni<(lit.  At  the  top  of  thv  p-dss  I  quitted  my  friends, 
and  retraced  my  steps  towards  Engelberg.  As  1  went,  I 
fancied  that  I  might  vary  my  route,  and  proceeded,  at  a 
higher  altitude,  along  the  ahoulder  of  the  Weisatockf 
intending  to  descend  bj  the  Purer  Alp,  near  tiie  farm  of 
Herren  Bitti. 

Before  I  had  made  much  progress  on  my  homeward 
journey,  the  weather  suddenly  cliauged  ;  and  1  perceived 
a  thick  cloud  travelling  at  a  rapid  rate  up  the  gorge  below 
me.  Thia  cloud  was  intensely  dark,  and  formed  a  splendid 
background  to  the  flashes  of  lightning  which,  at  short 
intervals,  lit  it  up,  now  in  a  da7iZling  column  himdreds  of 
feet  in  heiij^ht,  now  in  a  horizontal  zigzag  extending  the 
whole  length  of  tlie  valley.  I  had  only  on  one  previous 
occasion,  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a  thunderstorm 
from  above ;  and  I  surveyed  the  floating  torrent  of  aqueoua 
vapotur,  charged  with  electricity,  hurled  on,  as  it  was,  by  the 
Fohn*,  or  south-west  wind,  which  now  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane,  with  mixed  feelings  of  awe  and  deUght.  The 
noise  of  the  thunder  was  almuat  deafening,  and  the  sun, 
which  had  hitherto  been  shining  over  my  head,  soon  be- 
came obscured  by  another  mass  of  vapour  which  forced  ita 
way  over  the  Weisstock,  and  uniting  with  the  lower  cloud, 
from  which  it  had  probably  been  torn,  burst  like  a  water-* 
spout,  and  all  around  was  deluged  with  hail  and  rain,  I 
lay  for  some  time  with  my  face  towards  the  ground,  pro- 
tecting my  neck  with  my  hands  from  the  haiktones,  many 
of  which  were  as  large  as  Mini^  bullets,  and  generally  of  a 
conical  shape;  but  I  was  obliged  to  change  my  quarters, 
as  a  shower  of  stones,  which  had  been  detached  from  the 

*  The  Fobn  raged  with  fearful  vioii'ueu  in  uiaiiy  yarta  of  Switzerland  on 
thift  day,  AngoBt  17tfi,  1861.  At  InterUken  upwaidB  of  thirty  of  the  beaio- 
tifial  valniit  trees,  yfhidx  fonniiid  one  of  its  diief  omamentB,  were  lerielled 
to  the  ground  in  »  few  minntei. 
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rock  above>  selected  the  particular  oouiBe  in  which  I  was 
for  their  headlong  race.   I  took  refuge  below  two  of  the 

lai^est  of  these  stones,  which,  luckily  for  me,  had  become 
embedded  in  a  mound  of  earth  a  little  above;  and,  being 
now  comparati\  >  ly  in  a  place  of  safety,  I  amused  myself 
by  endeavouring  to  county  however  vain  the  attempt^  the 
number  of  times  the  peals  of  thunder  were  re-echoed  in 
the  distance.  The  storm  only  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  did  not  linger  inuuii  on  my 
way  home. 

From  Engelberg  I  went  to  the  Stein  Alp  on  the  Susten 
Passy  by  the  Joch  and  a  little  pass  called  the  Sattli  to  the 
W.  of  the  Gadmenfluh,  which  is  well  known  to  the  natiyesy 

but  which  they  are  unwilling  to  show  to  strangers.  By 
adopting  this  course,  or  by  ^'oing  over  tlie  (iiassen,  a  hue 
glacier  pa>s,  a  day's  journey  is  gained  in  proceedi^ig  to  the 
Gadmen  Thai,  and  some  parts  of  the  scenery  are  very 
beautiful* 

The  Stein  glacier  descends  from  the  snow-fields,  which 

at  au  altitude  of  nine  thotisand  or  ten  thousand  feet  extend 
from  the  8ustenhoni  to  the  Thierberg,  and,  having  forced 
its  way  thronnrh  the  buttresses  thrown  out  from  those 
mountains,  in  three  nearly  perpendicular  ice-streams  of 
upwards  of  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  it  again  unites, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  St^inlimi,  a  channel  of  nev^ 
incliniiiLC  t<>  the  eastward,  between  the  Thierber-^  and  the 
RadoU'iihom,  flows  on  in  a  comparatively  even  and  unin- 
terrupted course  to  within  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  Stein  Alp,  the  lower  portion,  like  that  of  the 
Rhone  glacier,  resembling  somewhat  in  fonn  the  paw  of 
8ome  gigantic-  antediluvian  .ininial 

At  the  little  inn  at  the  Stein  Alp  I  met  deneral  Dutbur's 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Hardy  Dufour,  who  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  been  employed  in  preparing  the  beautiful  map 
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of  Switzerlaiid  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  he  tells 
me  he  hop^s  to  be  able  to  i xunplete  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1862.    He  had  engaged  old  Weisseutluh,  the  weil-knowu 
guide,  to  go  the  next  nuHrning  to  some  commanding  eleva- 
tion, in  order  to  give  him  the  names  of  the  principal  peaka 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Sufrtenhom 
and  the  Thierberg  had  been  proposed.    He  kindly  invited 
me  to  join  him  — an  offer  I  did  not  hesitat*^  in  accepting^. 
Mr.  Dufour  waa  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  a  young 
engineer  from  Meufchatel,  and  by  a  servant  who  has  been 
with  him  in  all  his  mountain  expeditions.  OldWdssen- 
flnh — I  beg  his  pardon,  Johann  von  Weissenfluh —  for  I  am 
told  that  he  boasts  of  havin*ij  noble  blood  in  his  veins, — was 
to  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  night  from  Miihlestalden, 
where  he  resides ;  so  that  our  party  consisted  of  tive  in  all. 
Long  before  daybreak  Von  Weissenfluh  was  hammering 
away  at  the  door  of  the  little  inn,  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards we  sallied  forth,  having  despatched  our  cafe^VrkM 
whilst  we  were  dressing.   My  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  very  simple,  naniely,  adding  a  bottle  of  iviaff 
to  the  provisions  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  which,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  were 
more  ample  than  necessity  required. 

We  crossed  the  brook  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  went 
along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Stein  glacier,  under  the  Ra^ 
dolfshom,  called  by  Weissenfluh  Radlefhorn,  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  arnl  tlien  desceuded  to  the  ice  and 
traversed  the  glacier,  bearing  towards  the  &W.,  until  we 
reached  the  mass,  chiefly  granitic,  which  separates  the 
middle  from  the  western  ice-cascade,  leavmg  the  Stein- 
limi  on  our  right.  This  rock,  which  in  some  places  is 
exceedintfly  steep,  is  not  difficult  to  climb,  <ks  small  cavi- 
ties have,  in  the  course  of  j^es,  been  made  in  its  polished 
and  striated  surface.   These  cavities  are  often  filled  with 
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tno68>  and  we  used  them  as  steps,  sometimes  plflfcing  the 
points  of  our  feet,  sometimes  our  hands,  in  them*  Occa- 
sionally, it  must  be  admitted,  the  moss  came  out  of  its 

receptacle  and  fell  on  the  gl&cier  beneath;  and  havinj^ 
lost  all  hold,  down  we  came  on  our  faces.  We  discovered 
various  traces  of  serpentine,  and  often  our  compasses  were 
so  much  affected  by  it  as  to  be  quite  useless.  It  took  us 
three  hours  and  a  half  to  reach  the  snow-plateau  above  the 
ice-casc4ide8  from  the  inn  ;  and  here  we  made  a  good  halt, 
in  order  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  neve  and  siiow  we 
had  now  to  encounter.  Whilst  we  were  discussing  the 
Rhenish  wine  and  cold  mutton  which  our  landlord  had 
provided  us  with,  we  saw  two  chamois,  and  we  afterwards 
followed  their  track  as  far  as  the  Kammy  or  col,  between  the 
Thit-rhero^  and  the  Susteuhoni.  Tlii.s  Kamm  is  cummon  to 
both  mountains,  and  from  it  either  summit  may  be  reached. 
We  held  a  council  of  war  as  to  wiiich  was  to  be  attacked ; 
but  when  we  heard  from  Weissenfluh  that  the  snow  on  the 
loftiest  peak  of  the  Thierberg  had  not  yet  been  trodden 
by  human  foot,  whereas  the  Sustenhorn  had,  as  we  knew, 
been  .'vsceinled  foiir  or  five  times,  it  did  not  re(|uire  much 
deliberation  in  order  to  determine  what  waii  to  be 
done:  so  the  word  of  command  was  given,  —  ^* Eight 
wheel,  quick  march!''  and  we  started  for  the  Thierberg. 
An  bourns  sharp  walking  due  S.  up  the  plateau  brought  us 
to  the  Kamm,  whence  we  looked  over  into  tlie  (ieschenen 
Thai;  the  chief  objects  of  interest  having  been  some 
enormous  crevasses  in  the  snow,  which,  on  that  occasion, 
we  only  looked  at  in  a  cursoiy  manner,  and  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  them^  but  which  we  examined  with 
great  care  on  our  way  down.  These  crevasses  were  of  an 
elli|)U(  al  shape,  and  extended  for  several  himdred  yards 
horizon t^dly  across  the  snow.  They  were  of  no  great  depth, 
— probably  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet,— the  bottom 
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floor  being  poriodically  covered  wiHi  freHh  snow  in  the 
game  way  as  the  platt  an  above.  The  southern  or  upper 
wall  was  much  higher  than  the  northern  side,  and  each 
annual  accession  of  snow  was  clearly  delineated  hj  a  hand, 
the  space  between  the  hands  varying  from  about  two  to 
three  feet,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
also  to  the  umount  of  superincumbent  prcs^sure,  the  lower 
layers  being  naturally  mure  cumjiressed  than  those  above 
them.  Weissenfluh,  who  had  watched  the  progress  of 
some  of  these  basins^  said  that  they  were  originaliy  mere 
cracks  or  faults  in  the  stratified  snow,  and  that  they  gradu- 
ally increased  in  width  and  became  of  an  oval  shape; 
which  he,  in  some  meaisure,  attril)urcH  to  the  action  of  the 
wind,  as  well  as  to  the  heat  of  the  huu.  At  the  col  we 
turned  our  backs  on  the  Suatenhom,  and  progressed 
westward  for  twenty^-five  minutes,  until  we  had  almost  got 
round  to  the  S.  of  the  Mamelon  we  were  about  to  storm. 
Here  we  took  breath,  and  enjoyed  the  glorious  prospect 
around  us,  minutely  reconnoitring  the  upper  end  of  the 
Geschenen  valley,  almost  tei'iu  incof/nitay  I  believe,  to  the 
generality  of  travellers;  and  then,  applying  ourselves  in 
earnest  to  the  steep  incline  of  snow  on  our  right  flank,  in 
half  an  hour  we  gained  the  ice-escarpment,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  waved  our  flag  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Thier- 
berg,  oi*  rather  Thit  rberge  (as  three  mountains  bear  that 
name),  the  two  chamois,  who  had  retreated  before  us  to  the 
very  summit,  having  ignominiously  fled ;  a  magnificent  1am- 
mergeier  hovered  round  the  spot  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
he  also  flew  away,  persuaded  probably  that  the  position 
was  untenable,  and  we  remained  in  undisputed  possession. 

What  I  have  perhaps  rather  figuratively  called  the  ice- 
escarpment  was  an  arrfp,  or  rid^e  of  frozen  snow,  which  nms 
along  the  top,  and  is  so  sharp  that  occasionally  some  of  us 
found  it  more  convenient  to  sit  astride  than  to  stand  on  it 
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The  Tliierberg  ia  only  11,136  feet  in  height,  but,  not 
being  overlooked  by  higher  mountains,  it  commands  a 
magnificent  view,  especially  to  the  8.  and  the  E.  The 
southern  prospect  includes  the  Valaisan  Alps,  from  the 
Monte  Leone  to  tlie  Combin,  and  the  eastern  extends  to 
the  confines  of  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia.  At  our  feet  lay 
a  sea  of  ice  and  neve,  about  twelve  stunden  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  three  to  five  sUukUii  in  width 
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from  E.  to  W.,  surrounded  by  peaks,  tlie  names  of  which 
Weissenfluh  gave  us  in  detail,  and  which  will  nearly  all 
be  found  in  the  map  which  accompanies  this  paper. 

The  most  prominent  on  the  S.  side  were  the  Winterberg, 
the  Schneestock,  and  the  Galenstock,  from  whose  snow- 
clad  flanks  descends  the  glacier  of  Dama,  the  Gomer  of 
the  Geschenen  Thai,  which  is  withiu  a  few  hours  of  the 
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St  G-othard  road,  and  yet  is  an  little  known  as  the  Jdkulls 
of  Iceland.  To  reach  the  Fiirca  by  going  over  the  Galen- 
stock  from  Geschenen,  would  be  an  excursion  well  worth 
trying.  From  the  Thierberg  we  perceived  that  most  of  the 
ezistmg  maps  of  Switzerland  have  robbed  the  canton  of 
Vallais  of  a  portion  of  its  territory^  and  transferred  it  to 
Berne ;  the  snow-shed,  which  ought  to  form  the  boundary 
line,  t^xteuds  from  the  Diechtiirhoni  to  the  Schneestock, 
and  not  to  the  Galeustock,  as  commonly  represented. 

We  remained  more  than  an  hour  at  the  summit,  and 
then  descended  by  a  short  cat  towards  the  crevasses.  These 
we  reached  in  Jess  than  thirty  minutes,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  the  rocks.  An  avalanche 
of  ice  had  fallen  since  the  uioruiug.  Mutit  of  the  blocks, 
like  tiiose  from  the  Uri-Rothstock,  were  angular,  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  cleavage  theory.  Near  tbe  ice-cascades 
we  had  some  splendid  glissades^  in  which  old  Weissenfluh, 
notwithstanding  his  sixty-three  winters,  invariably  took  the 
lead,  and  at  a  little  before  6  p.m.  we  got  back  to  the 
Steinalp,  haviru?  had  a  dtli^^itful  excursion.  Supposing 
time  to  be  an  object,  cither  the  8usteuhorn  or  the  Thier- 
berg might  be  ascended  from  Stein  in  less  than  six  hours, 
or  say,  nine  hours  to  go  and  return. 

Weissenfluh  claims  the  Trift  as  a  spSdalUS  of  his  own, 
and  I  believe  that  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  has  very 
.«ol(l()in  been  reachefl  from  the  Gadnien-Thal  except  under 
his  guidance.  He  has  built  a  refuj^je,  or  Jiiifd-Hans^  on 
the  Windegg,  a  barren  rock,  which  passes  for  "  an  Alp  " 
or  mountain  pasture,  to  the  W.  of  the  Trift  glacier. 
This  hut,  no  doubt,  has  many  a  time  been  looked  on  with 
grateful  eyes  by  the  tired  chamois  hunter,  or  the  half- 
frozen  traveller,  driven  to  seek  there  a  ni^lit's  shelter  from 
the  jiitiless  storm ;  but  on  ordinary  occM-sions  it  does  not 
seem  inviting.    It  has  neither  door  nor  shutter  of  any 
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kind,  :in(l  the  roof  and  walls  are  not  entirely  water-tight. 
Two-iiiirds  of  tlie  nmnj^ion  are  fitted  up  Jis  a  kitchen  and 
8<xlon, — that  is,  the  furniture  thoreof  consists  of  a  rnnnn  'i  te, 
and  a  stool,  and  the  remaiuing  third,  which  is  divided 
from  the  rest  by  a  plank,  fonns  the  sleeping  iqiartmenty 
and  is  cohered  with  diy  fern  and  hay. 

It  is  impossible  to  reach  the  Grrimsel  in  one  day  from 
the  Steinalp  Inn  by  the  St^'inlimi ;  so  I  determined  to 
sleep  at  Weissenfluh  s  house  at  Miihlestalden,  and  to  start 
from  thence  early  the  next  morning.  It  was  ananged  that 
old  Weissenfluh  should  go  with  me  to  the  Hospice,  and 
that  we  should  be  accompanied  as  far  as  the  Jagd-Hans  by 
his  brother,  who  is  a  great  mineralogist,  and  by  his  son 
Andrea,s,  who  was  going  on  a  cbamoia-huntiiiL:  uxjjedition. 

At  1  A.]!,  on  the  Ist  September  we  had  some  coiiee  and 
an  omelette,  and  at  1.40  a.  if.  we  started  from  Weissenfluh's 
house,  Andreas  anned  with  his  rifle,  the  mineralogist  with 
his  hammer,  I  with  my  alpenstock,  and  old  Weissenfluh 
with  a  lantern.  We  kept  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trif^y- 
bach,  ascending  hy  a  st<iep  path  which  leads  to  some 
pastures  on  the  »Stotzigrat;  tlio  Mahrenhorn,  the  peaks 
of  which  are  so  leading  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
between  Hof  and  Outtanen,  being  immediately  above  us. 
At  our  feet  was  a  dark  gorge,  through  which  the  torrent 
has  frayed  itself  a  course,  and  of  which  we  from  time  to 
time  caught  a  pflimpse.  We  passed  more  than  once  over 
some  loose  debris,  which  gave  way  under  us,  and  the 
splash  which  ensued  warned  us  of  the  consequences  of 
dwelling  too  long  on  one  stone.  In  three  hours  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  lUft  glacier,  and  here  we  descended  on  to 
the  terminal  moraine.  The  moon  was  in  her  last  quarter, 
aiui  [tresented  a  b»  autiful  phenomenoii :  the  narrow  f^t)ldeii 
crescent,  with  its  pointed  horns,  f,d earned  m  the  deep 
azure  sky,  and  the  remainder  of  the  disc,  illumined  by  the 
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liji^ht  reflected  from  the  earth,  was  of  a  pale  silver-like 
blue,  the  entire  circle  being  distinctly  Tidble.  This  effect 
is  frequently  obsenred  when  the  moon  is  in  her  first 

quarter,  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  early  riser  to  witn^s 
it  when  she  is  in  her  last  phase.  On  this  occasion  the 
excessive  pureness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  possibly  the 
quantitjy  of  snow  that  sorrounded  us,  added  much  to  the 
effect.  I  watched  it  until  the  rising  sun  extinguished  the 
minor  luminary  and  lit  up  the  scene;  and  then  I  dis- 
covered that  my  com]  i  n  i  ions  had  deserted  me,  and  I 
hurried  up  the  zigzag  patli  which  leads  to  Weissentiuh's 
hut.  When  I  arrived,  the  tire  had  been  kindled  and  the 
coffee  was  made,  so  that  1  had  a  yery  short  rest,  every  one 
being  desirous  of  making  the  most  of  the  magnificent 
morning  that,  in  1861,  ushered  in  the  month  of  September. 
We  ascended  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Windegg,  and 
here  I  sat  down  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  pauorunia 
before  me.  To  the  left  were  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
Badolfkhom,  and  the  serrated  crests  whicli  form  thewest^n 
portals  of  the  Steinlimi ;  to  the  right  all  access  towards 
the  Khone  was  barred  by  the  Triftenstock,  the  Steinhaus- 
stoek,  and  the  almost  perpendicular  ice-cascade  of  the 
Trift  glacier,  or  rather,  I  oiiglit  to  say,  the  hiyher  ice- 
caijcade,  a8  the  Trift  possesses  two  ice-falls ;  and  in  the 
centre  stood  forth,  in  bold  relief,  an  apparently  inacces- 
sible spur  of  the  Thierberge,  to  whicht  I  hare  since  heard, 
the  name  of  Teltistock  has  been  given,  backed  by  the 
Winterberg  and  tiie  Schneestock.  I  confess  that  for 
an  instant  I  ahnost  bci^an  to  think  that  the  Trift  Pafs  was 
a  myth  ;  and  the  notion  wuii  not  quite  enulic-iited  from 
my  miud  when  old  Weissenfluh  told  me  that  our  course 
lay  over  that  spur,  which  we  should  have  to  surmount. 

We  traversed  the  glacier  of  Trift  some  distance  below 
its  higher  ice-fiill  in  thirty  minutes,  going  nearly  S.E. ;  and 
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then  (the  Trift  glacier  having  little  or  no  lateral  moraine) 
we  mounted  at  once  from  the  ice  to  the  spur  of  the  Thier- 

berge.  An  hour's  good  climbing,  often  hand  over  hand, 
brought  mo  to  the  top  of  iho  spur,  and  then  I  saw  that 
the  Triftea  Joch  was  a  fact,  and  not  a  very  difficult  one. 
Before  me  was  a  gently-inclined  plain  of  n^v^  and  snowi 
and  at  the  end  of  it  was  a  rock  which  I  knew,  from  our 
observations  from  the  summit  of  the  Thierberg,  was  the 
culminating  point  of  the  col.  Here  I  lay  down  and 
waited  fur  old  Weis^^cnfluh  and  his  hnitlu'r,  of  wliom  I  had 
more  than  a  quarter  of  au  hour's  start.  Andreas  had  pre- 
viously left  us,  having  got  wind  of  a  chamois  towards  the 
Steinlimi.  Weissenfluh,  when  he  arrived,  pointed  out  the 
Furtwand,  a  sort  of  gully  running  W.  from  the  Triften- 
stock,  through  which  there  is  a  track  to  Guttanen  in  the 
Ober  Hasli. 

The  mineralogist  was  about  to  explore  some  of  the  holes 
and  caverns  with  which  the  Thierberge  abound;  so  old 
Weissenfluh  and  I  wished  him  success,  and,  having  tied 
the  rope  round  us,  we  took  to  the  snow,  and  at  10.30  A.11. 
we  were  sitting  on  one  of  the  slabs  of  granit*;  with  which 
the  western  side  of  the  Triftt  n  Joch  is  cov*  red.  Here  is 
cleavage  with  a  vengeance.  Not  content  with  splitting 
the  blocks  in  one  direction  in  the  manner  we  have  all  of 
us  witnessed  in  slate  quarries,  here  Nature  has  turned  out 
rectangular  tables  of  stone,  as  neatly  finished  on  all  sides 
as  if  they  had  been  cut  witli  a  chisel.  Many  of  these  slabs 
are  from  6  to  10  feet  iu  length,  and  tVoin  3  to  5  feet 
in  breadth,  the  thickness  being  from  12  to  18  inches. 
They  are  generally  found  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  hurled  down  by  some  convul- 
sion from  the  Diechterhorn.  On  one  of  the  largest  we 
placed  our  provender,  and  having  cooled  the  excellent 
Bcaujolais  we  had  brought  from  the  cellars  at  llof  in  the 
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BDow,  we  devoted  all  our  energies  to  mir  MUtagaessen,  a 
meal  which,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  goes  down  with 
much  more  relish  than  it  does  at  an  altitade  of  15,000, 
where  one  seldom  has  much  appetite.  A  ledge  of  rock 
juts  out  from  the  Schneestock  at  a  point  nearly  opposite 
these  blocks  of  granite,  and,  with  the  snow  which  fills  up 
the  space  between  them,  forms  the  boundary  line  that 
separates  Berne  from  the  canton  of  Vallais.  This  is  the 
water*8hed  between  the  snows  that  feed  the  Trift  and  the 
Rhone, — the  former  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  reaching  the 
Northern  Ocean, — the  latter  discharging  its  waters  into  the 
Medit^rranctUi. 

On  the  Trift  plateau  we  discovered  a  large  number  of 
moths,  driven  there  by  the  hurricane.  These  moths,  some 
of  which  were  of  great  beauty  and  of  considerable  size, 
were  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  and  their  con- 
voluted •  wings  were  not  in  the  slightest  de^ee  damaged. 
We  found  each  individual  imbedded  in  a  Miiall  hollow  in 
the  Huow,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  absorption  of  the  sun's 
heat,  and  subsequently  deepened  by  his  genial  rays,  more 
merciful  to  its  remains  than  the  remorseless  wind,  which 
had  brought  it  to  this  desolate  spot  to  perish  of  starvation, 
had  been  to  it  whilst  alive. 

After  a  parting  look  at  the  Thierberg,  for  which- 1  could 
not  but  feel  a  kind  of  alTection,  we  descended  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Joch  to  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  keeping 
ratiier  to  the  left,  and  passed  immediately  under  the 
Galenstock.  This  noble  mountain,  to  look  at  which  one 
always  feels  half  inclined  to  walk  backwards  when 
descending  the  lihone  valley,  mi\\  easily  be  a-si-einled 
from  the  Furea  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  quite  inaccessibiu 
from  the  northern  and  western  side.    Between  the  Galen- 

•  CrtnrUateil,  or  crenate«l,  nicauf»  indented ;  convoluted  mcaos  gatluTitl 
round  th«irt)0(U«9;  this,  no  doubt,  preserved  tlicm  from  deetruction.—ilK'Aor. 
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stock  and  the  Gerstenhorii  we  came  upon  some  awkward 
crevasses,  and,  under  the  intiuence  of  tlie  mid-(hiy  sun,  the 
ice-bridge.s  liad  melted  cousiderahly,  and  were  not  very  siife. 
1  went  through  tvdce  ;  but  Weissenfluh  pulled  me  out 
cleverly  by  a  jerk  of  the  rope,  upon  which,  although  tieti 
roimd  him,  he  kept  his  hand. 


THE  TKIhTEX-J«KH  AND  THK  KHOXK  r.l.ACir.K  KKOM  TlIK  StUTII. 


The  Rhone  glacier  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in 
Switzerland.  Every  one  who  has  crossed  the  Grimsel  and 
the  Furca  must  have  been  struck  with  the  graceful  slants 
of  its  n^ve,  the  wild  configuration  of  its  seracs,  and  the 
terrific  violence  with  which  it  ploughs  up  the  sward  at 
its  fo(»t  ;  but,  to  be  able  to  form  any  jwlequate  idea  of  iU 
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grandeur,  it  is  necessary  to  explore  it  in  al!  its  len^h  aud 
brciidth.  Siftincr  under  the  Galenatock,  and  lonkinsi  up 
at  the  lofty  peatis  that  surround  the  Joch,  one  may  well 
be  seized  with  a  feeling  of  admiring  delight,  somethings 
as  poor  Talfourd  so  beautifully  expressed  it^  between  the 
affection  with  which  we  embrace  the  earth,  firom  which 
they  are  uplifted,  and  that  mere  transient  admiration  we 
feel  while  we  watch  the  clouds  with  which  they  mingle. 

We  descentled  nearly  as  far  as  the  ice-cascade,  and  then, 
tiuning  due  W.,  we  crossed  the  glacier  and  ascended  a 
flank  of  the  Saasbeig,  a  little  above  the  Meienwand.  It 
had  taken  ns  three  hours  and  a  half  to  get  to  this  spot 
from  the  Joch :  here  we  sat  down,  and  I  surveyed,  with 
great  delight,  the  Monte  Leono,  the  Miscliabel,  the  Weiss- 
horn,  the  Matterhorn,  and  the  other  giants  of  the  Vallais 
to  the  &,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Oberland, — the 
Finsteraarhom, — to  the  W.  I  also  endeaTouied  to  trace 
out  the  line  by  which  the  French  General,  Gudm,  in  1799, 
reached  the  plateau  above  the  Grimsel  from  Guttanen, 
avoiding  the  Hospice,  which  w»is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  This  Is  one  uf  the  greatest  military  Alpine 
feats  that  have  ever  been  performed.  The  French  followed 
the  stream  which  flows  from  the  little  lake  of  Gelmer, 
ascended  the  glacier  above  the  lake,  climbed  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  Gelmerhom,  and  then  surprised  the 
Austrian s  by  coining  down  on  their  rear  by  the  lihone 
glacier  and  the  Saasberg. 

There  is  no  regular  path  from  the  Saasberg  to  the 
Hospice,  or,  at  all  eyentSy  we  could  not  find  any,  and  we 
descended  to  the  Kleiner  See  pretty  nearly  by  the  same 
course  as  that  by  which  the  Saasbach  reaches  it,  old 
Weissenfluh  singing  and  judelllng  all  the  way.  It  w^ia 
4..'?0  P.M.  when  we  got  to  the  lake;  and,  although  I  was 
not  at  all  iatigued,  still,  after  having  been  out  hfteea  hours, 
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*•  on  vCest  pas  f6M  d^arriver^  as  my  old  guide  very 
properly  remarked.  As  we  approached  the  Hospice,  we 
found  the  usual  nuinl)cr  of  guides  and  porters  assembled 
at  the  door;  *' Trift,"  **Triften  Joch,"  waa  uttered  ia 
divers  quarteiSy  the  direction  whence  we  came^  and  the 
rope  coiled  round  Weiasenfluh  indicating  pretty  clearly 
what  we  had  been  about ;  and  when  we  ascended  the  steps, 
I  perceived  at  once,  by  the  maimer  of  the  hmdhuiy,  that  our 
line  of  march  met  with  her  entire  approval,  and  that  by 
adopting  it  I  had  risen  considerably  in  her  esUmation.  I 
am  not  particularly  partial  to  the  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel, 
and  had  it  not  been  the  starting-point  for  the  Strahleck 
and  the  Ober-aar  Joch,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have 
honoured  it  much  of  late  year8.  On  my  last  visit  I  had 
cut  down  the  price  of  one  of  the  guides  of  the  establish- 
ment for  a  journey  over  the  Ober-aar  Joch^  and  I  did  not 
exactly  know  how  I  might  be  received ;  so  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  see  that  all  was  etmtmr  de  roee,  From  the 
Triff- ?  "  was  put  inquiringly  by  the  hostess.  To  this  I 
nodded  in  the  affirmative ;  upon  which,  pushing  aside  several 
unfortunate  tourists  from  the  Furca  and  Miinster,  who 
were  patiently  waiting  in  the  passage  to  know  whether 
tbey  had  any  chance  of  a  bed,  she  preceded  me,  with 
considerable  dignity,  to  one  of  the  best  apartments  in  the 
house,  and  leaving  me  in  possession,  retired  with  a  bow  to 
order  a  foot-bath  and  other  luxuries,  which  she  thought 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  required,  £ut  the  greatest  com- 
pliment was  yet  to  come^  Some  ladies,  desirous  of  ascer^ 
taming  the  name  of  the  eminent  personage  on  whom  so 
muoli  attention  was  lavished,  inquired  wlio  it  was.  The 
answer  was  given  in  a  mysterioufl  sort  of  whisper, — Das 
igt  der  Forater  I 
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"  And  in  tlij  rifl^t  handlead  with  tiwe 
Th»  movntain  njinph,  mraet  liberty ! "  »-lfo.TOir. 

A  KOUMTAnr,  whose  heiglit  is  onlj  11,047  feet,  is  bnt 

a  pigmy  to  bo  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Alpine  giants  of 
Switzerland,  and  expected  to  do  battle  with  them.  Such 
as  he  is,  however^  I  can  find  no  better  champion  than  the 
Pic  des  Poeets  to  stand  forward  for  the  honour  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  though  he  is  not  panoplied  from  head  to 
foot  with  that  ponderous  armour  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
protects,  but  also  iu  some  measure  impairs,  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  his  Swiss  rivals,  his  shoulder  at  least  is 
mailed  in  glader  plate. 

Of  all  the  watering-places  in  the  Pyrenees  there  is  none 
which  presents  so  &Tourable  a  prnmit  cPappui  for  expe- 
ditions to  the  higher  mountains  as  Bngti^reB  de  Luchon, 
which,  by  the  completion  of  a  line  now  m  progress  from 
Tarbes  to  Montrejeau,  will  this  summer  be  brought  within 
three  hours  of  a  railway.  Cauterets  has  ita  Vignemale  and 
the  Lac  de  Gaube ;  Oavamie  its  firdche  de  Boland,  Mont 
Perdu,  and  that  noble  group  of  limestone  mountains,  which 
emulate  the  loftiest  points  of  the  granitic  axis ;  bnt  Bagn^res 
de  Luchou  has  its  Port  de  Veuasque,  its  Lac  d'Oo,  its  Mala- 
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detta,  and  its  Pio  des  Posets ;  the  last  two  (the  Mont  Blano 
and  the  Monte  Boea  of  the  Pyrenees)  forming  that  offset 
from  the  principal  chmn,  known  as  the  Moots  Maudits. 

The  landscape  features  of  the  lowti   if^aoiia  of  the 
Pyrenees  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Alps;  the  forests  are 
greener^  the  streams  more  bright  and  sparkling,  the  sky 
more  hlue,  and  the  rocks  warmer  and  redder  in  their  tints. 
There  is  a  singolar  absence  in  the  Pyrenees  of  that  feature 
charactmsed  by  Mr.  Buskin  as  mountain  gloom,  but  of 
mountain  glory  there  is  more  than  enough  to  compensate, 
whether  we  clioose  to  ^vatch  the  sunlit  snows  and  serrated 
peaks  from  the  soft  turf  of  some  secondary  mountain,  as  the 
Antenac  or  Bacan^  $  or,  baring  worked  our  way  over  rock 
and  glacier  to  one  of  the  very  highest  pinnacles,  to  look 
down  on  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  of  them. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  l*yieuees  the  glaciers  do  not  stream 
down  into  the  lower  valleys  close  to  your  bed-room  window, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland.    There  are  ]>lenty  of 
snow-fieldS)  as  well  as  glaciers,  for  those  who  like  to  ex- 
plore them,  eren  in  the  hottest  summer ;  but  as  they  do  not 
extend  lower  than  some  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  reach 
them  from  one  of  the  principal  watering-places  is  the  work 
of  half  a  day,  and  then  it  is  time  to  return.    To  appreciate 
the  Pyrenees  thorouf;:hly,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  some 
nights  at  a  considerable  elevation ;  and  of  mountain  ac- 
commodation there  is  wofiil  lack.   There  are  no  scattered 
ch&lets,  for  the  inhabitants  all  live  gregariously  in  the 
villages.   Snug  little  mountaiu  inns,  such  as  tliose  on  tlie 
Kiifel  and  yEggisch-hom,  have  not  yet  been  established, 
and  a  night  passed  in  a  shepherd's  cabane  is  an  experiment 
few  will  care  to  repeat.   The  heat,  however,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861  was  so  great*  that  it  was  really  impossible 

•  Perhap-«  the  hntff»=t  (lay  of  lu^it  siimiiicr  in  the  P%'r»»nf>f>«i  was  the  4th  of 
August,  on  which  day,  ul  P.M.,  the  black  buJb  themiometer,  inclos^ 

in  ft  vacuum  tnbe  and  exposed  on  block  wool  to  the  flill  mm,  with  a  8.S.W. 
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to  inhabit  the  Yalleys  with  any  comfort^  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  month  of  August  (during  which  I  waa 
nominally  resident  at  LucLou,  aud  entered  as  such  on  the 
police  registry)  found  me  occupying  sleeping  quarters 
either  in  the  auberge,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lac  d'Oo,  or 
in  the  cave  on  the  Maladetta^  known  aa  the  Rencluse, 
while  not  a  few,  and  those  not  the  least  enjoyable  nights 
were  passed  '^sotf^  les  belles  mmlesy'  generally,  indeed, 
with  the  protection  of  my  sleeping-bag,  though  on  some 
few  occasions  1  was  unprovided  with  that  luxury. 

The  auberge  at  the  Lac  d'Oo  is  a  square  stone  building, 
that  has  been  built  within  the  last  two  years  to  replace 
the  wretched  hovel  which,  in  the  winter  of  1858,  was 
carried  away  by  an  avalanche.  It  is  not  quite  thirteen 
miles  from  Luchou,  aud  as  it  may  be  i  caehed  on  horse- 
back, this  is  a  favourite  excursion  of  the  French  visitors, 
who  resort  here  daily  to  discharge  their  expletives  of 
beau!  "  and  magn^ique I  *'  and  to  enjoy  a  dtjefmer  of 
the  lake  troutk  None  of  these,  however,  remain  to  sleep, 
and  after  6  p.v.  I  have  always  found  myself  left  in  quiet 
possession  to  eoiiteuiplate  and  enjoy  the  scene. 

Standing  with  your  face  to  the  south,  betore  you  lies 
the  Lac  d'Oo,  a  deep  dark  basin  of  cold  clear  water,  fed 
by  the  overflow  of  the  Lac  d'£spingo  and  four  upper  lakes, 
and  shut  in  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  by  precipitous 
rocks.  On  the  far  side  of  the  lake,  a  magnificent  cascade 
comes  pouring  down  from  a  heiglit  of  8(jli  feet,  and  is  re- 
flected in  a  white  streak,  extending  half-wji}^  across  the 
dark  water.  Though  the  largest  of  the  Pyrenean  lakes, 
the  extreme  length  of  this  basin  is  little  more  than  half 
a  mile,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  boat  in  crossing  to 

aspect,  attained  centigrade  —  ICG*^  F;i]ircnheit.  Tliia  was  the  highest 
I  observt'd  it  to  reach.  On  the  «aiiic  (l;iy  and  lunir  the  plain  tbenuoineter 
in  the  shade  marked  34  6^  centigrade    9ti"  ir'ahrcnbeit. 
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tin;  cascade  is  fifteen  minutes.  Under  sunlight,  or  even 
cloud,  a  visit  to  the  Lac  d'Oo  will  always  repay ;  but  the 
most  fftTonrable  time  for  appreciatiiig  this  scene  is  on  a 
fine  sammer^s  nighty  when  the  momitain'^ops  gleam  cold 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  twinkling  stars  are  mirrored  in 
the  tremulous  waters.  AFany  a  night  have  I  passed  here  : 
and  sweet  are  the  slumbers,  when  lulled  by  the  roar 
of  that  cascade^  which  you  may  look  upon  even  as  you  lie 
in  bed. 

Having  passed  a  week  of  unintemipted  enjoyment  at 
the  Lac  d'Oo,  in  exploring  the  magnificent  scenery 
between  that  and  the  two  uppermust  lakes,  the  Lacs  Glace 
and  Portillon,  and  in  completing  a  collection  of  botanical 
and  geological  specimens^  commencing  at  the  village  of 
Co,  3051  feet,  and  ending  at  the  top  of  the  chain,  10,000 
feet,  above  the  sea,  I  wished  to  extend  my  wanderings 
beyond  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  pay  a  visit,  long  medi- 
tated, to  the  Pic  des  Posets.  1  had  hoped  to  have  induced 
some  Mend  to  accompany  me,  but  Pyrenean  travellers,  not- 
withstanding the  milder  climate,  are^  I  am  afraid,  less  dis- 
posed to  rough  it  than  those  you  meet  in  Switzerland ; 
so  at  hist,  Laving  summoned  fmm  Luohon  niy  old  guich.-, 
Pierre  Barrau,  and  his  brother  i'irmin,  to  act  a&  porter, 
I  resolved  to  set  out  alone* 

It  was  a  glorious  motningwhen,  on  the  10th  of  August^ 
1861,  we  started  at  6  a.m.  from  the  Lac  d'Oo.  There 
was  plenty  for  us  all  to  cany ;  so  I  took  my  waterproof 
sleeping-bag  (weij^diing  8  lbs.)  upon  my  own  shoulders, 
feeling  that  my  enjoyment,  when  snugly  tucked  up  in  it  at 
night,  would  be  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that  it  had  not 
been  an  additional  burden  to  the  rest.  At  7«40  A.v.  we 
reached  the  second  lake,  the  Lac  d'Espuigo,  heiglit  6152 
feet,  where  there  is  a  caltane  occupied  by  cowherds,  who, 
during  the  two  summer  mouths,  carry  on  the  business 
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of  cheese-making.  This  is  the  last  humaa  hahitation ; 
and  the  lake  also  is  the  last  containing  fish,  for,  though 

fine  trout  are  abundant  in  the  lakes  d'Oo  and  Espingo, 
the  higher  onos  are  too  cold. 

Twenty  minutes  atter  this  we  came  to  the  third  lake, 
the  Lac  Saouaat  (6381£det)^  and  passed  over  some  re- 
markable glacier-wom  rooks*  These  rocks  are  only  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  ancient  extent  of  the  glaciers 
of  the  Port  d'Oo  and  the  Portillon,  which  seem  once 
to  have  swept  dowa  this  gorge  as  far  as  the  village  of 
(  iarin,  on  the  northern  tiank  of  the  valley  of  Arhousty  and 
to  have  there  formed  a  terminal  moraine^  coiuplcuons  to 
this  day.  The  numerous  erratic  bonldats  sprinkled  over 
the  hillside,  though  now  resting  on  transition  and 
other  rocks,  are  themselves  composed  of  that  peculiar 
species  of  granite,  with  large  oblong  crystals  of  felspar, 
to  be  found  in  situ  only  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Port  d'Oo, 

The  numerous  lakes,  of  all  sizes,  abounding  in  those 
mountainous  regions  which  more  especially  came  under 

the  influence  of  the  glacial  epoch  —  such  as  Scotland, 
North  Wales,  Canada,  and  ^Switzerland  — are  supposed  by 
Professor  Kamsay  to  be  rock-basins,  scooped  out  by  the 
huge  ghiders  which  overspread  those  countries  at  the  dose 
of  the  Pleiocene  period.  They  are  not  mere  fissures,  and 
the  strata  forming  their  sides  are  never  83rnclina].  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Xeufchatel  are 
the  results  of  the  great  ancient  glacier  of  the  Rhone;  the 
lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun  of  the  ancient  Aar  glacier ;  the 
lake  Constance  of  the  ancient  glacier  of  the  upper  Ehine; 
Llyn  Peris  and  Llyn  Padam  of  the  Llanberis  glacier ;  and  so 
with  the  rest; — the  lake  being  generally  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  glacier,  and  its  bed  deepest  where  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  ice  was  the  greatest.   How  far  this 
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theory  may  be  BuiBcient  to  aocount  for  such  eztensiye  sheets 
of  water  as  the  lakes  of  Gonstanoe  and  Geneva,  Como  and 

Ma^giore,  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion ;  but  the 
conformation  of  the  Pyreneau  lakes  and  ^^lacit  rs  seem  to 
xne  to  be  completely  in  accordance  with  Professor  iiamaay's 
theoxy.  The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  running  nearly  east 
and  yrest,  and  in  a  eomparatiTely  low  latitude,  the  snows 
are  unable  to  aocnmulate  in  sufficient  quantities  to  resist 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  on  their  southern  side.  In  con- 
sequence of  til  is,  the  exiBting  glaciera  of  the  Pyrenees,  iis 
well  as  the  more  extensive  ones  of  an  older  period,  of  which 
we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  roclies  moutonTiSes, 
and  andent  morames  oocupying  the  lateral  gorges,  were  all 
situate  upon  the  northern  flanks  of  the  mountains;  and 
the  lake  basins,  which  are  very  numerous,  though  of  no 
great  size,  are,  \\Hth  very  few  excepti(»ns,  fuunii  also  un  the 
northern  flanks,  and  just  in  those  spots  where  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  glacier  are  most  conspicuous. 

From  the  Lac  Saousat  the  ascent  is  pretty  rapid;  and 
after  leaving  on  our  right  a  small  fourth  lake,  the  Coume 
de  la  Vache  (6857  feet),  and  the  tract  leading  up  to  the 
Port  d'Oo,  we  foUuAcd  the  left  branch  of  the  stream 
to  the  Lac  de  Portillon,  which  we  reached  at  10.10  a.m. 
The  scene  here  is  magnificent*  —  glaciers  streaming  into 
the  lake,  and  floating  on  its  sur&ce  in  broken  icebergs. 
To  the  N.W.  rises  the  abrupt  pinnacle  of  the  Tus 
de  Montarque,  and  resting  upon  this  buttress,  the  snowy 
col  of  the  Ciel  de  la  Vache,  separating  the  Lac  Portillon 
from  the  Lac  Glace,  is  relieved  in  dazzling  whiteness 
against  the  clear  blue  sky.  Upon  this  col  we  saw  seven 
izards.  At  our  approach  they  rapidly  made  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Port  d*Oo^  but  they  fled  from  us  only 
to  run  into  real  danger ;  for  two  hunters  had  been  stalking 
them  on  that  side,  and  a  shot,  which  we  shortly  heard, 
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rolled  one  of  them  orer.  This  glacier  is  a  fovourite 
haunt  of  the  izards  daring  the  heats  of  Bammer,  and  I 
have  scarcely  ever  missed  seeing  them  here.  The  height  of 

the  Lacde  Portillon  is  8695  feet  above  tlie  sea,  approach- 
ing the  line  of  perpetual  suow  which  on  the  uorth  side  of 
the  central  Pyrenees  may  he  fixed  at  about  8900  feet;  or 
about  700  feet  higher  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps.* 
After  breakfasting  at  the  lake,  we  crossed  the  stream  by 
a  snow-bridji^e,  which,  if  it  had  happened  to  [,nve  way, 
would  have  let  us  in  for  something  worse  than  a  ducking, 
to  judge  by  the  thundering  noise  of  the  water  beneath. 
A  steep  little  slope  of  snow  then  has  to  be  ascended  in  order 
to  gain  the  ledge  of  rocks  overhanging  the  lake  on  its 
eastern  brink,  which  is  very  precipitous. 

From  the  top  of  thi.s  rocky  ledge  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
a  snowy  col  rising  to  the  8.E.,  between  the  Pics  Crabioules 
and  Perdigu^es^  by  which,  on  another  occasion,  I  had 
passed  over  into  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Litayxoles,  thence 
returning  to  Luchon  by  the  Valley  de  Lys.  Leaving  this 
col  on  our  left,  our  ro;ul  lay  first  over  some  loose  and 
slippery  schists,  and  then,  after  crossing  a  rough  moraine 
composed  principally  of  granite  blocks^  similar  to  those  at 
Ghkrin,  we  reached  the  glacier ;  here  we  again  came  upon 
our  friends  the  izards,  within  a  fair  rifle-shot^  though  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  got  down  to  the  spot  on 
whicli  thev  were.  A  short  distance  across  the  glacier 
brought  us  to  the  Port,  which  is  a  slight  gap  in  the  chain 

*  The  hottest  period  of  the  day  I  fonnd  to  bo  at  tho  Lao  do  PoitilloD 
between  12  and  1 ;  while  at  Luchon  the  greatest  heat  was  not  till  about  3  f.k. 

In  the  course  of  svToral  visits  to  this  lake  between  July  24th  and 
AiiiTii-t  Iftfh,  T  f«niii<l  the  average  maxiimmi  daily  temperature  at  the  Lac 
di-  J'nrtlllnn  to  Vie  aUmt  60°  Fahr.  in  the  >li;nlc.  At  T.uclioii  during  the 
»arne  period  it  was  about  78''  Fahr.  The  miuintum  at  night  registered 
doring  that  period  was  37®  at  the  Lac  de  PortiUoo,  46®  at  the  Lac 
d*BapuSgo,  and  64®  at  Lvehon.  The  weath^  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
was  peifectly  doiidl«M,  and  unnsualljr  hot. 
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to  the  W.  of  the  Pic  de  Perdigu^res  (heij^ht  10,564  feet). 
Tbia  PiC|  though  not  quite  600  feet  higher  thaa  the  Port^  ia 
from  it  nearly  inacoesribla  On  the  8.E*  side  it  may  be  as- 
cended without  difficulty  from  the  Val  de  Litayroles.  The 
height  of  the  Port*  de  Portillon  is  9987  feet  (3044  metres), 
being  the  highest  pass  in  the  Pyrenees.  And  here  at  1.30 
v,iLf  about  the  hottest  period  of  the  day,  with  a  perfectly 
cloudless  8ky»  the  thermometer  stood  at  50*  Fahr.  I  had 
passed  over  this  col  the  year  before  on  August  22nd,  and 
had  left  a  bottle  with  a  written  memorandum,  by  which  I  see 
that  the  thermometer  on  that  day  at  noon  had  marked  40.5**. 
On  both  these  days  the  sky  was  absolutely  cloudless,  but  on 
the  last  occasion  it  had  continued  so  for  many  days.  The 
vegetation  was  here  limited  to  four  spedes  of  plants, — the 
Ranuiicxdus  glacialis,  Hutchinsia  alplna,  Snxifrafja 
*jre('iil(i  n<liaiy  and  5^.  oppo»itifolia, — which  we  found  grow- 
ing in  the  clefts  of  the  rock.  Looking  northwards  the  pro- 
spect reaches  as  fiir  as  the  Monnd,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  Arboust;  but  its  greatest  beauty  consisted  in  the 
striking  contrasts  of  form  and  colour  presented  by  the 
foreground ;  the  sharp  serrated  peaks  of  the  warm  ruddy 
rocks,  alternating  with  the  undulating  sweep  of  the  white 
snow  cols,  were  each  of  them  relieved  against  Uie 
deep  blue  of  the  sky.  Turning  towards  the  south,  you 
look  full  upon  the  Pic  des  Posets,  with  its  red  arching  crest, 
like  the  comb  of  a  game-cock,  set  up  in  defiance  above  the 
snows.  The  descent  on  the  Spanish  side  is  steeper  than 
towards  France ;  but  there  are  no  glaciers ;  and  after  tra- 
versing some  snow-beds,  too  steep  to  be  got  over  in  a 
glissade,  you  come  to  a  waterfall  and  stream,  which,  if 
followed,  will  bring  you  down  to  the  Cabane  de  Turmes,  in 

•  Th»  vord  **Fbit "  or  "PovtOlon*'  k  applied  in  ths  J^reneefl  to  paoM 
oT«r  the  Buiii  duun  and  *'  col ; "  "  Hbraqne^"  or  *'  Hoiin]iiet(o»*'  to  tbooe  over 
the  flaoonduy  <»  tnotmae  ridg^ 
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the  Valley  of  Astos,  only  three  houre  above  Ven;i5:qiie  ;  hut 
as  I  wished  if  possible  to  make  our  night  bivouac  on  the 
mountain  itself,  and  somewhat  nearer  the  summit,  we 
made  our  way  as  we  best  could  over  the  rocks  in  a 
westerly  direction,  till  we  reached  the  gorge  leading  down 
from  the  Port  d*0o.  The  rocks  here  were  so  preeipitons 
that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  effecting  a  descent*  As  we 
were  beatinp^  about  to  find  a  practicable  spot,  two  noble 
birds  sailed  over  our  heads,  which  we  at  once  recognised  as 
the  Offp(utu3  barbixbus^  or  bearded  vulture,  distinguished 
by  the  light  tawny  colour  of  its  breast  and  neck,  as  well 
as  by  its  superior  size,  from  the  ordinary  Pyrenean  eagle.* 
The  sun's  rays  all  this  time  were  very  intense  ;  and,  after 
having  overcome  the  diflficulties  of  the  descent,  we  decided 
upon  a  halt  for  refreshment. 

Our  stock  of  wine  was  carried  in  two  skin  bottles,  with 
the  exception  of  a  solitary  bottle  of  champagne,  which 
Barrau  had  brought  from  Luchon,  and  which  had  already 
escaped  such  imminent  risk  of  breaking,  that  I  resolved 
not  to  give  it  anotlier  chance.  Barrau,  not  at  all  unwilling 
to  be  relieved  from  his  responsible  charge,  deposited  the 
bottle  in  a  natural  wine-cooler  formed  by  the  stream,  but 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  a  sharp  report  announced  an 
involuntary  libation  to  the  water  nymphs  of  the  place. 
The  bottle  had  burst  into  pieces,  and  the  champagne  min 
lost  to  me  for  ever;  but  Barrau,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  immecUatelj  applied  his  mouth  to  a  little  runlet 

*  M.  Lecoq,  the  Auveigne  naturalist,  bas  some  splendid  Bpecimen»  of 
\ax6B  fafoaght  ik«ni  ^  Tjimuetn  in  Icm  nraaeum  at  C9eniMnit»  wbidi 
I  had  founaiiied  vUh  some  attention  onfy  a  month  befiaa.  The  diftf«BC«^ 

if  aayt^^scii  ^^^*'  Pyrenean  Gypaetva  and  tha  Lammergeier  of  the  Alpa 

dfM»«  not  yet  .s<*em  to  have  been  soiontifit^Ily  dptpntiim  d.  Von  T'iolinrli  <s,mv«» 
that  the  Lammergeier  of  the  Swiss  AJps  is  larger  than  that  which  iuhubits 
the  Apennines  and  Pyrenees ;  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  feathery 
monaxdia  of  Eozopa,  Vik»  the  huge  Ooodor  of  tha  atiU  aughtier  Andns  may 
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just  below  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  and,  I  believe, 

pretty  nearly  recovered  his  full  share  of  the  champac^He, 
tliough  probably  in  a  more  diluted  state  than  he  would 
have  chosen. 

The  day  now  began  to  draw  on,  and  it  was  evident  that 
we  should  not  make  much  progress  up  the  mountain  that 
evening;  so  we  decided  on  a  spot  called  the  Cabane  de 

l*aoules,  near  the  head  of  the  Val  d'Astos,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Port  de  Clarabido  (Clam  vista),  for  our  night  bivouac 
This  we  reached  a  little  before  7  p.  v.,  and  I  computed  its 
height,  by  the  sympiesometer,  to  be  6635  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Gabane  de  Paoules  is  a  peculiarly  wretched  and 
dirty  specimen  of  those  rude  stone  huts  wbidi  are  tenantud 
for  two  or  three  months  by  the  .shepherds  on  either  side  of 
the  Pyrenees, — those  on  the  Spanish  side  being  the  dirtiest, 
and  their  tenants  more  surly  to  stnuigers,  especially  to  the 
French,  between  whom  and  the  Spaoiazds  there  is  no  love 
lost;  and  the  nearer  the  frontier  the  stronger  is  the  mu- 
tual antipathy.  The  three  pa(h-one8,  lio\ve\er,  %vhom  we 
found  here,  were  in  no  churlish  mood,  having  that  day  re- 
covered seven  sheep  which  had  strayed  across  the  ^ntier, 
and  which,  if  they  had  once  got  among  a  French  fold, 
would  have  speedily  been  naturalised  Their  rejoicftt;^  over 
the  h>8t  sheep  was  shown  in  their  hospitality  towards  us. 
To  their  invitation  of  giiatay  c/usta,^'  and  to  the  smoking 
cauldron  of  maize  porridge,  their  customary  supper,  we 
did  ample  justice;  but  I  had  not  carried  my  bag  all  day 
for  nothing,  and  infinitely  preferred  it  and  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven  to  the  dirt  and  stifling  air  of  their  den.  In  a  hole 
of  this  Fort  you  are  paeked  between  your  companions  too 
closely  to  admit  even  of  turning,  and  scratching,  however 
irritated ;  and  the  fleas,  unabk  to  stomach  the  odomn  of 
gaiiic  and  other  herbs  witli  which  the  natives  are  impreg- 
nated, all  the  more  ravenously  devour  the  less  highly  sea- 
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Boned  flesh  of  a  stran<;er  whenever  they  get  a  cliaiuf. 
Let  no  traveller  who  means  to  explore  the  wilder  parts  of 
the  Pyrenees  omit  to  take  a  sleeping-bag. 

The  ground  round  the  cabane  was  so  stony  that  I  was 
obliged  to  remore  about 400  yards  from  the  others,  in  order 
to  spread  my  bag  upon  a  bit  of  tnrf ;  and  there,  having 
made  all  snug,  I  was  soou  faat  asleep.  My  slumhers  were 
not,  however,  to  endure  uninterrupted,  for  towards  midnight 
I  was  awakened  by  the  sensation  of  some  animal  breathing 
upon  my  face,  and,  starting  up  with  my  alpenstock,  four 
huge  F^renean  dogs  recoiled  from  me  just  beyond  its  reach 
with  a  meet  ferocious  barking,  hi  the  course  of  their 
nightly  patrol  these  guardians  of  the  fold  had  come  upon 
me*  They  evidently  had  never  seen  a  resuscitated  mummy- 
case,  and  were  quite  as  much  startled  at  me  as  I  was  at 
them*  Still  they  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  relinquish 
further  inyestagation,  and  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  make 
my  way  as  I  best  could  to  the  outside  of  the  caban^ 
where,  on  the  hard  {uigular  stones,  but  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  dogs'  masters,  I  passed  the  latter  part  of 
the  nighty  not  nearly  so  comfortably,  but  with  more 
security. 

It  was  our  intention  to  make  otur  attempt  on  the  Pio 
des  Posets  by  the  gorge  coming  down  into  the  head  of 

the  Val  d'Astos,— a  new  route  ;  and  after  f^ome  rather  dif- 
ficult scrambling  up  the  rock,  on  which  were  growing  some 
splendid  specimens  of  the  gigantic  Saxifraga  pyramidalis, 
we  arrived  at  this  gorge,  where,  dose  to  the  foot  of  the 
glader,  we  found  a  flock  of  forty  isards.  They  were  frolick- 
ing about»  and  playing  all  sorts  of  pranks;  and  so  intent 
on  their  sports,  that  for  a  hm<^  time  they  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  our  proximity,  as  we  watched  them  ciiasing  each 
other  about,  and  apparently  engaged  in  a  series  of  sham- 
fights.   It  is  not  yet»  I  believe^  surely  ascertained  whether 
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or  not  the  izard,  the  AntUof)e  rupicapra  of  the  Pyrenees, 
is  quite  identical  with  the  iSwiss  chamois.  In  shapt-  i»t'the 
body,  and  forraatiou  of  the  horns,  as  well  as  in  babiti* 
and  extreme  tenacity  of  life,  the  two  animals  are  exactly 
Bimilar;  but  the  Pyreneaii  variety  ia,  I  thinks  slightly 
inferior  in  me*  Of  all  the  characteristics  of  an  animal^  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  the  most  uncertain,  being  liable  to  be 
modifiecl  by  the  sea.son  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  fuud, 
and  the  age  of  the  animal ;  still,  a»  a  general  rule,  the  coat 
of  the  izard  is  of  a  redder  brown  than  that  of  the  chamois, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  throat  and  lower  jaw,  which  in 
the  diamois  is  white,  in  the  izard  is  of  a  bright  buff 
oolonr.  The  izards  live  gregariously  in  flocks  of  from 
four  to  nixty,  and  in  summer  are  usual ly  found  on  the 
eastern  and  northeru  sides  ui  the  niuuntains,  coming  down 
to  gra^e  in  the  early  momlDg  and  evening,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  the  snows  and  glaciers  as  a  refuge  from  the 
midday  heat.  They  partake  in  their  nature  more  of  the 
goat  than  of  the  antelope,  and  are  not  naturally  shy  or 
aveiiie  to  man's  society ;  but  they  have  too  well  learnt  that 
they  are  only  brought  into  contact  with  hnn  to  their  de- 
struction, and  they  are  generally  on  the  alert  for  the 
approach  of  their  greatest  enemy.  A  loud  angry  hiss  from 
one  of  the  party,  posted  as  scout,  is  the  usual  note  of  alarm ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  they  were  unusually  off  their 
guard,  and  it  was  not  till  Barrau  raised  a  loud  whoop  that 
they  scampered  before  us  up  the  moimtain,  showing, 
at  any  rate,  that  there  was  a  way  practicable  to  them, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  top  may  be  reached  from 
this  point  in  less  than  three  hours;  but  here  I  found 
myself  so  unwell,  either  from  an  enormous  bowl  of  sheepV 
milk  which  I  bad  taken  before  starting,  or  the  preceding 
day's  fatigue,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  in  for  that  day. 
I  had  no  faith  in  the  pharmaceutical  resources  of  Venasqu^ 
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and  still  lefl8  in  the  treatment  of  some  Spanish  Sangrado ; 
but  having  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  neither 
Spaniards,  sheep,  nor  dogs,  at  the  Cabane  de  Turmes,  I 

determined  to  give  myself  a  day's  rest,  and  make  that  liiy 
night  quarters.  Tlie  youuger  Harrau,  Firinin,  was  de- 
spatched in  advance  to  bring  up  a  Ireah  supply  of  provision 
from  the  town  of  Yenasque^  while  we  leisurely  followed 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  Cabane  de  Turmes  is  lower  down  in  the  valley  of 
Astos,  by  my  computation  5511  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
al>f)ut  two  hoiir.s'  walkinj^^  from  that  of  the  Paoules.  It 
is  a  very  convenient  station,  as  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  firewood  close  at  hand»  which  is  not  the  case  at 
the  Oabane.de  Paoules.  We  took  up  our  position  by  the 
side  of  a  large  stone,  and  our  preparations  were  completed, 
and  a  ^ood  fire  blazing  by  the  time  Firmin  returned  witli  the 
fresh  supplies.  He  had  hrouglit  with  liim  the  materials  for 
making  some  soup,  viz.,  an  earthenware  pipkin  and  n 
piece  of  fat  baoon»  whicb«  with  water,  slices  of  bread,  and 
the  addition  of  a  little  garlic,  was  compounded  for  me  by 
Barrau  with  his  usual  culinary  skill,  ere  he  gratified  his 
own  national  predilection  in  preparing,  a  la  bi'ochettet  some 
luckless  frogs  tliat  he  Lad  seized  in  the  course  of  our  .saun- 
ter down  the  stream.  Amid  Loudon  delicacies  tJaiapoioA/e 
au  lard  does  not  sound  appetising ;  but  on  the  mountains 
I  have  always  found  it  a  most  useful  restorative,  and  a 
mess  tliat  one  could  always  enjoy  when  overtired^  and 
perhaps  unable  to  swallow  solid  dry  food. 

The  day's  rftHfc,  and  a  hydropathic  treatment  in  the  Gave, 
to  which  I  submitted  myself  in  spite  of  Barrau's  remon- 
strance, followed  by  an  undisturbed  night,  in  which  I  was 
well  tended  by  Nature's  soft  nurse,**  completely  brought 
me  round,  and  in  the  morning  I  was  quite  ready  for  a 
fresh  start   The  actual  ascent  of  the  Pic  des  Posets  from 
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the  Gabane  de  Tunnes  is  long  and  not  partieukurly  in- 
teresting,  as  the  route  lies  up  the  central  gorge,  hemmed 
in  between  two  walls  of  rock  tlmt  hound  it  on  the  north 
and  south.  Tlie  direction  is  first  south-west,  and  then 
west  Acroes  the  central  gorge  rise  transverse  aretes, 
forming  four  suocessiTe  steps,  and  the  comb  or  summit  of 
the  Pie  springs  from  the  glacier  of  the  fourth.  We  started 
at  5.45  A.M.,  and,  skirting  on  our  left  the  Lac  de  Batticiel 
on  the  second  plateau,  at  nine  readied  the  lake  on  the 
north  hrink  of  the  third  plateau.  Here  we  breakfasted. 
From  this  point  forty  minutes  took  us  over  some  rough 
granite  rocks,  with  a  few  plants  of  the  Oentiana  acauUa^  the 
Levmnth£mumalpinum,  and  the  Aiter  pyr*maicu8  grow- 
ing iu  the  interstices.  These  Rpecimens  were  the  last 
vegetation  that  1  noticed.  Then  came  an  liour  over  a  gt  ntly 
inclined  slope  of  snow  and  ice,  across  which  we  followed  a 
numerous  flock  of  izards,  probably  the  same  that  we  had 
seen  the  preceding  day,  as  they  retreated  before  us  down 
the  other  gorge  to  their  old  feeding  ground.  Heneath  the 
fierce  midday  sun  the  frost-bound  {jiiows  had  starttjd  into 
life  and  motion,  and  the  trickling  of  the  numerous  rivu- 
lets that  interlaced  the  glacier  fell  on  the  ear  like  the 
warbling  of  many  birds.  The  only  diffieulty  we  expe- 
rienced in  the  ascent  was  in  passing  from  the  glacier  on 
to  the  ar^te  fonniug  the  Jictual  suinniit  ;  for  the  tinusual 
heat  of  the  summer  had  interposed  sueli  a  yawnmg  chasm 
between  the  ice  and  the  rock,  that  the  only  spot  where  we 
could  effect  a  crossing  was  in  front  of  a  very  mawfaU  pas, 
just  where  the  rocks  were  the  worst  The  central  portion 
of  the  Pic  des  Posi^ts  is  composed  of  granite;  l>ut  this 
uppermost  arete  cousLsts  of  that  disintegrateti  clay  schist, 
which  is  the  prevailing  rock  in  the  central  Pyrenees.  It 
is  doubly  treacherous  to  the  climber,  being  slippery  as 
well  as  brittle;  but  twenty  minutes'  climb  brought  us  np 
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this  last  weIL  The  summit  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  the  highest  point  of  the 

moimtain  beinj:!;  nearer  the  southern  extremity.  It  was 
12.:)0  when  we  readied  this.  Another  glacier  rolls  down 
the  gorge  to  the  westward,  and  beyond  the  iir- woods  at 
the  hottom  you  have  glimpses  of  the  yellow  corn-fields 
above  the  Spanish  village  of  El  Plan.  Those  who  haye  no 
experience  of  mountain  climbing  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  exquisite  pleasure,  after  toiling  up  the  rocks  for  five  or 
six  hours,  of  arriving  at  the  summit,  and  the  agreeable 
HensatioD  of  seeing  all  around  you. 

"  To  staud  upou  some  lofty  mount^iin-top 
And  f««l  the  spiiit  ftnteh  into  the  view.'* 

The  infinite  and  the  immutable,  as  poets  in  every  langiia«,'t» 
suy,  is  reflected  within  ourselves,  and  associated  with  ulvas 
of  a  superior  order ;  but  the  human  mind  needs  some 
tangible  object  from  which  to  take  its  flight, —  something 
present  to  lead  it  to  futurity, —  something  bounded, 
whence  to  rise  to  the  infinite.  The  blue  vault  of  the 
heavens  over  head,  sinking  all  terrestrial  objects  into  ab- 
solute nothingness,  mi^^Iit  seem  best  fitted  to  awaken  this 
sense  of  expansion  in  the  mind ;  but  mere  space  is  not  a 
percpptihle  object  to  which  we  can  apply  ascale,  while  the 
everlasting  mountains  spread  out  before  us  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  met,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of 
the  region  of  fancy  and  sober  reality,  are  here  like  written 
characters  traced  by  a  Divine  hand,  and  suggest  thoughts 
such  as  human  language  never  reached. 

^*  L^espi'li  cuTTtvpreiui  ce  que  le  coi'ps  doinine:^^  and  1 
can  confidently  say  that  there  is  no  spot  in  the  Pyrenees 
that  will  compete  with  the  Pie  des  Posets  for  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  all  the  higher  summits,  and  their  relative 
position  in  the  chain.    The  Pic  de  Nethou,  the  loftiest 
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point  of  the  Maladetta,  is  placed  rather  too  much  to  the 
east ;  but  from  tlie  spot  on  which  we  were  now  standing 
the  central  and  highest  peaks  were  spread  out  before  us, 
as  on  a  map.  Pre-eminent  in  the  west  were  the  giant 
forms  of  Mont  Perdu  and  the  Vignemale,  and  beyond 
these  the  Pics  du  Midi  d'Ossau,  Baletous,  Gers,  and  Ga- 
bisos.  Then  came  the  Neouvielle,  conspicuous  in  the 
north-west,  with  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  seen  over  its 
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shoulder.  Full  in  front  was  a  glorious  view  of  abrupt 
mountains  and  snowy  cols,  from  the  Clarabide  to  the 
Perdigu^re,  and  beyond  this  rose  the  menacing  peak  of  the 
Sauvegarde,  "  saa^a  acuta  leto"  bringing  sad  reminiscence 
of  an  ascent  made  just  two  years  before,  when  my  com- 
panion, Archdeacon  Hard^^dck,  lost  his  life.  To  the  right 
of  this  were  the  well-known  Ports  of  Venasrpieand  Picade, 
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and  then  came  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  MaladettA,  with 
its  orowning^poiat^  the  silver  Pie  de  Nethou»  marking  10** 
north  of  east  Looking  southward  the  eye  rested  on  the 
sttooessive  ranges  of  the  barren  mountains  of  Arragon; 

and  beyond  tliese  in  the  distant  south-west,  i  iitacifed  I 
could  recognise  the  blue  uutlme  of  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo, 
from  the  top  of  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  X  had  enjoyed 
such  a  glorious  spectacle  of  the  solar  eclipse. 

The  Pic  des  Posets  was  fint  ascended  in  1856  by  Mr. 
Ualketty  and  a^in  in  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Behrens, 
since  which,  till  18G1,  it  had  not  been  revisiteil.  My 
guide,  liarrau,  had  been  of  the  i)arty  on  each  occasion ; 
but  w©  could  find  no  trace  of  the  record  left  of  the  pre- 
vious ascents.  Not  only  the  cards,  but  the  stone  cairn  raised 
over  them,  had  been  swept  away  by  the  wind»  or,  as  Barrau 
graphically  expressed  it,  ^  £s  mauvaU  temps  lea  a  mangL^ 
Y\)o\\  these  jag^^ed  storm-beaten  rocks  there  was  no  trace 
of  vegetation,  not  even  the  humblest  lichen ;  thuuj^li  on 
the  present  occasion  it  was  so  warm  that  it  was  dif^cult 
to  conceive  we  were  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  11,000 
feet 

The  thermometer  marked  W  Fahrenheii.  The  boiling 

point  I  found  to  be  193*7,  and  the  sympiesoraeter,  which 
at  the  Cabane  de  Turmea  marked  24*30  inclies,  here  stood 
at  20*33  inches.  Having  duly  recorded  all  these  details 
and  deposited  them  in  a  small  bottle  under  a  rock>  we 
were  obliged  to  think  of  returning,  and  began  to  descend 
at  1.45  P.tf.  The  snow  slopes  favour  the  descent;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  tedious  rock  to  get  over,  and  four 
hours  at  least  should  be  allowed  for  the  return.  We 
walked  at  our  best  pace,  only  once  halting  for  refi*esh- 
ment,  and  my  customary  afternoon  bathe  in  one  of  the 
lakes,  which  I  could  not  forego;  but  it  was  6.30  p. if.  when 
we  reached  the  Cabane  de  Turmes,  the  point  from  which 
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we  had  started.   A  fire  was  soon  kindled,  and  our  stores 

and  utensils,  culinary  as  well  as  dormitory,  being  produced 
from  the  carhe  where  we  liad  left  them,  we  were*  soon 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocence  and  health  beneath  the 
starHBpaogled  canopy.  During  this^  as  well  as  the  previous 
nighty  the  temperature  went  no  lower  than  47",  so  that 
the  two  guides,  whose  only  covering  was  ray  plaid,  were 
not  at  all  to  be  pitied.  In  my  sleeping-ba^^  I  have  passed 
the  night  not  at  all  uncomfortably,  with  ten  degrees  more 
cold  and  no  fire.  Starting  the  next  morning  at  5.15  A.M. 
we  returned  over  the  Fort  d*0o  to  Luchon,  which  we 
reached  at  six  that  evening.  The  height  of  the  Port 
d'Oo  is  9846  feet  (3000  metres),  and  the  route  passing 
by  the  Lac  Glace  is  exceedingly  wild,  though  this  pass, 
which  is  occasionally  used  by  the  Spanish  shepherds,  is 
neither  so  grand  nor  so  difficult  as  that  of  the  Portillon. 
We  were  only  three  nights  cmt  on  this  excursion;  hut 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  week  spent  in  an  outing 
upon  these  mountiiins  Ijy  a  party  of  three  or  four  tra- 
vellers would  amply  repay. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  chamois  has  become 
a  scarce  animal  in  the  Alps;  but  each  day  here  we 
came  upon  ixaids.  They  are  not  so  much  persecuted, 
and  consequently  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but 
lebti  Bhy,  than  their  Swiss  cousins.  We  did  not  oileu 
come  upon  them  within  shot,  but  a  party  of  two  or 
three  might  have  stalked  them  without  much  diffi- 
culty. It  was  all  I  could  do  to  restrain  fiarrau's  ardour 
for  the  chase;  although  we  had  no  gun  he  was  always 
wimting  to  show  me  how  near  we  couhl  get  to  them. 
During  the  months  of  August  and^  September,  izards  are 
constantly  brought  into  the  town  of  Luchon,  where  they 
are  sold  to  the  hotel-keepers  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  francs. 

The  chasseurs  only  use  buck-shot,  so  that  they  have 
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no  chuDce  unless  they  get  within  about  titty  yards.  A 
fair  shot  with  a  double-barreled  rifle  would  no  doulit 
meet  with  good  success,  as  the  animals  are  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  being  knocked  07er  at  a  long  range.  The 
tx>uquetin  or  ibex  is  now  rarely  aeen.  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  I  doubt  whether  a  itingle  one  has  been  killed  in  the 
last  three  years.  The  lynx  is  pretty  ueai'ly,  if  not  quite, 
pxtiQct.  Bears  are  sometimes  found  in  the  woods  and 
killed,  but  more  frequently  during  the  winter  than  in 
summer.  At  any  rate,  of  all  deceptions  practised  upon 
the  inexperienced  traveller  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  ^chaaw 
a  Vmirs^  is  tlie  rrreatest  and  most  unsatisfactory.  Ptar- 
migan {penlrix  blanches)  are  tolerably  numerous  t»u  the 
less  frequented  peaks  just  below  the  snow-line,  so  that 
smooth  bores  ought  also  to  be  taken.  In  one  of  the  lakes 
on  the  Pic  des  Posets  there  are  said  to  be  laige  trout, 
but  they  might  prove  insenftible  to  the  merits  of  an  arti- 
ficial fly.  Those  of  the  party  wlio  did  not  care  for  s'port 
would  hnd  ample  subjects  to  interest  them  iu  the  unri- 
valled flora  and  magnificent  scenery;  and  enjoyable 
indeed  would  be  the  reunion  for  the  evening  meal  and 
the  story  of  each  da3r'8  adventures, 

Tlie  liead-quarters  niij^^ht  be  made  either  at  the  Cabane 
ile  Turmes  or  the  Cabane  de  Paouleti;  wheuce  the  Spanish 
town  of  Venasque  is  within  easy  reach  to  fall  back  upon 
for  fresh  supplies  of  provision,  or  in  case  of  the  weather 
breaking  up.  In  any  case  a  retreat  is  always  open  to 
Luchon  over  the  Port  de  la  Gl^re  or  the  Port  de  Venasque, 
as  both  these  passes  are  practicable  in  all  weather  during 
the  summer  months, —  the  first  only  on  foot,  but  the 
latter  even  on  horseback. 

There  U  little  occasion  for  the  ice-axe  in  tiie  Pyrenees, 
and  the  glaciers  are  scanty  and  few  as  compared  with 
those  of  Switzerland ;  yet  that  they  are  not  altogether  to 
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be  ignored  or  despised,  was  sufficiently  sbovm  in  an  ascent 

of  the  Mahwletta  that  1  made  a  week  later  in  company  "with 
a  gentleinau  and  four  guides.  Staitiug  from  the  cavern 
of  the  Kencluse,  the  ascent  from  that  point  occupies  good 
four  hours, — the  first  two  being  over  the  rocks,  and  the  last 
two  over  the  Glacier  de  Nethou  and  the  Pont  du  Mabomet. 
About  three-quarters  of  the  way  across  this  glacier,  just 
>>efore  reaching  the  foot  of  the  dome,  we  aat  down  to 
rest  in  a  spot  where  the  snow  was  perfectly  smooth.  We 
were  all  roped  together,  with  an  interval  of  some  ten  feet 
between  each ;  but  there  was  a  call  for  something  to  drink, 
and  the  but  guide  had  detached  himself  to  hand  the  wine- 
bottle  to  eacli  of  us.  He  was  passing  before  us,  and  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  three  yards  from  the  spot  where 
I  was  sitting,  when  Ik^  snd  lenly  dropped  through  the 
snow  and  disappeared.  There  was  no  sound,  neither 
cracking  of  the  ice  nor  cry  from  the  man, — a  slight 
convulsive  shuddering  as  he  fell,  and  the  glacier  quietly 
swallowe<i  up  its  victim.  It  was  horrible  to  witness,  but 
of  coiuse  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  We 
speedily  disengaged  the  rope  from  our  bodies,  and,  care- 
fully holding  it  in  our  hands,  approached  the  hole,  which 
was  not  large,  my  guide,  Pierre  Barrau,  being  the  first. 

let  down  the  rope,  and  anxiously  expected  a  reply  to 
our  shout.  For  sunie  seconds,  however,  none  came,  and 
when  it  did  come  it  sounded  fearfully  indistinct  and  distant, 
stifled  as  it  was  by  the  snow  and  walls  of  ice.  The  man  fell, . 
according  to  the  guidons  estimate,  18  metres  (59  feet),  but 
from  the  length  of  rope  let  down  I  should  say  about  SOfeeL 
Thanks  to  the  bed  of  snow  that  fell  with  him,  and  in  wliicli 
he  was  part  ly  buried,  tlie  man  was  not  hurt,  and  he  was  able 
to  fasten  the  rope  round  his  body,  so  that  in  about  five 
minutes  we  drew  him  up,  and  a  right  hearty  squeeze  of 
the  hand  he  interchanged  with  each  of  us.  He  was  not  much 
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the  worse,  but  fearfully  cold.  He  described  hie  position  as 

having  been  very  perilous,  having  been  caught  on  a  ledge, 
l)elow  which  sank  a  ^seemingly  unfathomable  abyss ;  but  in 
this  he  may  have  exaggerated.  However,  the  man  himself, 
wbose  name  is  Corr^ge^  showed  plenty  of  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mindi  and  all  the  guides  behaved  veiy  well»  so  that 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  continue  our  course  to  the 
top,  whicii  we  all  reached,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  our 
party, —  a  French  gentleman, —  who  declined  passing  the 
Pont  du  Mahomet,  a  short  but  precipitous  arSte  of  rock,  be- 
tween the  glacier  and  the  actual  summit  Here,  at  a  height 
of  11,168  feet,  at  10  A.if.  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
ike  shade  was  42"  Fahr.  On  a  previous  ascent  the  year 
before,  at  9  A.M.  the  thermometer  iunl  only  marked  22".  I 
had  left  a  minimum  registering  thermometer,  in  the  hopes 
of  ascertaining  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  but  it  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  wind.*  The  sympiesometer  marked 
20*27,  and  the  boiling  point  was  193*3.  This  was  the  third 
ascent  I  had  made  of  the  Maladetta,  which,  being  the  hi g'li- 
ebt  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  more  accessible  to  Luchon, 
is  much  better  known  than  the  Pic  des  Poaets,  being  some- 
times ascended  even  by  ladies.! 

The  Pic  des  PosetSj  however,  is  only  120  feet  lower, 
and,  as  a  point  of  view,  decidedly  superior. 

All  traveiicrii,  but  most  of  all  mouiiUiiu  explorers,  have 

*  Intho  winter  of  1867,  1858.  a  minimum  theriiiometvr  left  by  Mr,  Lozat 
reached  24  2*'  Centigrade  —  below  zero,  Fahr.,  while  in  the  plain  at 
Tonlome  the  estrane  eold  only  xeaehed  —  7'6^  centigmdo     1*8^  Falnv 

t  Tlio  .summit  of  tlic  V'u:  <lc  Xethou  was  first  reached  Jttly  20tll,  X842, 
by  MM,  Tchihatcheff  and  Df  I  Vanquenlle,  with  the  guides  Argaro,  Re- 
dnnnet  (flit  Niito),  and  Bernard  Ursule.  The  '•leopinc  luttrters  at  the  parn 
of  the  iiencluse  are  seven  hours  from  Luchon  over  the  Port  de  Vena»quc. 
The  waj  if  now  m  ▼dl  knoim  that,  with  the  nsiial  pm»ntioiuH  there  ie  no 
denger,  ud  there  hae  been  no  Iktal  eoeident  <m  tbb  inotintain  since  the  jeer 
1824,  when  a  gnide  named  Barrau,  a  great-uncle  of  my  guide,  disapjpeared 
in  a  rrev;i:45o  on  the  Muladetta  glacier}  and  no  trace  of  his  letnains  was 
ever  afterwards  seen. 
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some  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  haunU  with  which  they 
are  bewt  acquainted.  In  Switzerland  there  is  greater  scope 
for  feats  of  mountaineering ;  but  for  the  real  enjoyment  of 
a  summer  tour,  to  my  mind  there  is  no  place  like  the 
Pyrenees. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  Pyrenees  that  is  not 
accessible  to  a  moderately  good  walker,  without  paying  the 
penalty  of  having  the  eyes  blinded  and  the  face  scarified 
by  a  continuous  march  of  many  hours  over  snow ; 
while  the  higher  peaks  are  just  of  that  elevation,  from 
1{),(>0()  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  admitted  to 
be  most  favourable  to  a  mountain  prospect,  provided  you 
are  not  overtopped  by  higher  mountains.  For  the  less 
enterprising,  there  are  the  ports  and  secondary  peaks, 
which  may  nearly  all  of  them  be  reached  on  horseback. 
Excellent  little  horses,  both  for  the  mountains  and  the 
roiul,  may  be  hired  for  a  moderate  price  in  all  parts 
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of  the  Pyrenees,  (ruides  are  to  be  had  iu  abundanct*, 
from  the  noisy  indolent  rascals,  who  excel  chiefly  iu 
crackiog  their  whips  at  the  head  of  a  cavalcade  of  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  eerviceable  fellow  who  does 
not  grumble  at  being  aaked  to  carry  your  knapsack  and 
to  use  bis  own  legs.  Among  these  there  are  some  few 
with  a  really  <:rood  local  knowlodtfe,  thouj^h  seldom  ex- 
tending beyond  their  own  district,  who  not  only  may  ])e 
trusted  as  pioneer^!  over  the  mountains,  but  when  the 
day*8  work  is  done,  will  also  be  found  cheerful  companions 
and  useful  aids  in  preparing  the- bivouac   al  mon^e.** 


NOTB. 

The  gorges  and  niuuutains  armmd  the  Lac  d'Oo  especially  'Ic- 
i^erve  the  attention  of  tlie  botanist  In  rising  from  tlie  vilhigi; 
of  d'Oo  to  the  frontier  chain,  the  plants  present  almost  a  comph'tc 
epitome  of  the  flora  of  the  central  Pyrenees,  c«ipecially  if  you  in- 
clude the  two  lateral  valleys  of  Medassoles  and  E»iuit'rry.  which 
are  justly  celebrated  as  the  Jardin  ties  Pt/rent'es.  Eacli  plant  is 
confined  to  its  j)eculiar  zone,  with  such  regularity  that,  from  a 
few  q)ecinien8,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  estimate  the  elevation 
within  a  thousand  feet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  plants  which  I 
found  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  Lac  d'Oo :  — 


aOOO  ft.  to  5000  ft.  above  the  ^:ea. 


Aconititm  Xnpollus  (ptirple>fiowmd 

•  monkshood. 
ADtirrhinum  »empernMli8i 
Aqui!ft;iit  pyrenaica. 
Ai^idium  fragile. 
Aalnuitia  major. 
Cigtiii  Ht  lijiiithpmnTn. 
Digitalis  oehroleuca. 
Ettphruia  hirt^a. 
rialVofisis  r-;i<laniini. 
(ieraniura  ph^cuni. 


HdlcbomM  viridis. 
Hjoso^amus  niper. 
^pencum  nummuloideii. 
IVleconop^Is  (Mniliricn. 
Scrophularia  Scorodonia. 
Solanum  Diileamank 
Spirjpa  Ulmaria. 
Teucrium  Scorodoniuni. 
Valeriana  pyreoaim. 
Vicia  pyieiwiak 
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5000  it  to  GOOO  ft 


Bupleuram  anpnilosuin, 
Ontaurea  iuuqUuul 
Eriopborom  Sehevclixeci. 

Gentiana  lutoa. 
Hepatica  triloba. 
Lilram  Martngon. 
Meum  uthamanticvm* 
Mjrrliis  iHloratn. 
Oxalis  Acoto?'<>ll;i. 
I'inguicula  tijtvt  .>iceiui. 
Polygonum  vivi{>amm. 
Potent  ilia  alba. 
alefaemilloidML 


Ramnndia  pyrenaicM. 
Eeseda  glauca. 

lutm. 
Saxifhiga  adsceodeiw. 

Aixoon. 

ca^pitosa. 

pjnfmidalia. 

umbrosa. 
8cabiosa  columbariii. 
Thalictnun  CandoUei. 
Wmfnim  albttliu 
Viola  bitlora. 


6000  ft.  to  7000  ft. 


Aeonitum     lycootonum  (white- 
flowered  Monkshooil) 
Alohemilla  pyrenaica. 
Allium  SehoBDoprasuni. 
Allosiinit  m'«pus  (Panlej  Pcni). 
Anemone  alpina. 
Angelica  pyrenaiea. 
ArmVa  montana. 
ArtemUia. 

Aapidium  Lonchitis  (Holly  Fen). 
Asplt'iiliitii  septentnooale. 
Aatrantiu  miiior. 
Colchieam  autniiuiale. 
Doronicum  fKX>rpioidea. 
Erica  Tetralii. 
Kriopborum  cupitatuia. 
Goum  montanum. 
Onaphaliam  dioienm. 


IleUaiitlieinvBi  alpnrtiw. 

Homofryne  alplna. 
J  uncus  arct  icua. 
Lonicera  pjmiaieft. 

i'arnasHia  montuna. 
Phyteama  bemUpIuerieain. 

p.  ilyrrala  nnirij«tifoli.i. 
Khodudendruu  fetrugiut-uio. 
K08H  pyrenaica. 
Salix  pjTecriioa. 

reticulata. 
Saxifraga  taxoidea. 

Ktallaria. 
Soabiosa  Hurriaa, 
Silene  ciiiaU. 
Totieldia  palustxis. 
TH£oliiim  alptittim. 


7000  ft.  to  8000  ft. 


Azalea  procumbcns. 
Dryas  octopetalon. 
Kmpctrum  nipnim, 
Erigerou  alpinus. 
Gentiana  Terna. 
rrii:i|>hulium  Leontopodtmn, 
Luzula  spicatu. 
Pediculam  pyrenaica. 
i<(Mtnta. 


Poa  alpina. 
Primula  integriiblia. 
BamuK  ulns  alpcfltxu. 

gracilia. 

granmieii.. 

Thoro. 
Scut4^Uaria  alpina. 
Seseli  montanum. 
Soldandk  alpina. 
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8000  ft.  to  9000  ft. 


Andro&ace  carnea. 
Azcnaria  cOiata. 

Ast^r  pyrenaiciig, 
Caniamine  alpina. 


Qentiana  acaulut. 
Leueaiitheiaiim  alpinum. 


Cerofltium  latifolium. 
Draba  Wahlenbeigii 
Hut^hinsia  alpino, 
Liuaria  alpina* 
Os^ria  tenifbnnia. 
Banuncnliu  |^wV** 


9000  ft.  to  10,000  it 


Saxl£raga  nervoaa. 
oppoaitifi^ 
green  landiott. 

Statice  Armeria. 

V«ioaict  alpina. 
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1.  EXPLORATIONS  ROUND  THE  FOOT  OF  MONTE  VISO. 
By  Wiluam  Matbews,  Jvn.,  M.A. 

Dan  Mugliclif  m\\  der  Entschluss 

Beherzt  sogleich  hvim  Schopfe  fassen." — Fautl, 

Theue  is  lio  town  ill  Italy  which  com mamls  so  magnificent 
a  panorama  of  the  chain  of  Alps  as  Turin.  The  wide 
plain  on  which  it  stands^  with  its  sea-like  surface  broken 
into  undulations  bj  ranges  of  low  hills,  created  with  copses 
and  sparkling  villas,  rolls  many  a  league  around,  until  it  is 
suddenly  interrupted  bj  tJie  mighty  rampart  which  en- 
circles it  in  a  horse-shoe  curve  2,50  milcH  in  length. 
Many  noble  peaks  rise  at  intervals  along  the  ridge  ;  north- 
ward are  the  dazzling  snows  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Lys- 
kamm,  and  in  the  S.W.,  where  the  great  chain  approaches 
nearer  than  elsewhere,  it  towers  up  into  the  rugged  pin- 
nacle of  Monte  Viso,  the  ancient  Mens  Vesulus,  one  of  the 
most  precipitous  and  striking  mountains  in  Kurope.  The 
streets  in  Turin  are  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  stand  where  you  will,  and  look  in  any  direction 
eicepting  eastward,  and  some  portion  of  the  Alps  closes  in 
the  vista.  In  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  half  of  the 
streets  open  out  towards  Monte  Viso,  so  that  it  is  almost 
constantly  in  view,  and  stands  like  a  giant  sentinel,  sleep- 
less, immortal,  keeping  guard  over  the  kingdom  at  its 
feet 

It  was  about  the  date  of  the  Christian  era  that  the 
capital  of  the  Taurini,  the  modem  Turin,  was  made  a 
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Boman  colony  under  the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinonim. 
From  tbat  time  tiie  Mons  VesuUis  must  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Romans;  but  it  is  not  a  little  sint^ular,  considering 
the  number  of  the  military  roads  they  had  even  then  made 
across  the  Alps,  that  it  should  be  the  only  peak  of  impor- 
tance known  to  them  by  name,  or  at  any  rate  of  which  the 
ancient  name  has  been  preserred.  It  is,  indeed,  stated  by 
8ume  modern  writers  that  Mons  Silvius  was  the  Latin 
name  of  3ionte  Kosa,  but  I  know  of  no  classical  authority 
for  til  is  assertion. 

We  first  read  of  the  Mons  Vesulus  in  Virgil,  who 
speaks  of  its  pinenslad  sides  as  the  resort  of  the  wild 
boar  — 

•*  Ac  valnt  ille  canum  morsu  de  montlbus  altis 
Actus  aper,  nraltos  Vesuliu  qneiii  piiu£er  annos 
Defcndit,**  .  .  .  Mt.  x.  707. 

The  next  author  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  is  Pomponius 

Mela,  the  first  Roman  geographer,  who  probably  com- 
posed his  work  "  De  Situ  Orbis "  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  He  writes  (lib,  iL  cap.  4  |  4):  — 
*'P<idu8  ab  imis  radicibua  Veauli  mantta  exorhiBt  parvis 
eeptimvmefmiihM  oolligiV*  Mela  is  followed  by  Pliny, 
who  repeats  the  statement  that  the  Vise  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Po,  aud  adds  that  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Alps:  —  ^Fadua  e  grcmio  Vesuli  vimitis  cehiasimum 
in  caeumenAlpium  elatiyfinibus  Ligurum  Vagvennwumy 
viaendo  fcnte  proflttanaJ* — Hiaioria  NaturaUa,  iiL  16, 
§20.» 

More  than  eiMiteen  eenturies  have  passed  awav ;  da\  bv 
day  men  have  watched  it  crimson  flushed  at  sunrise,  aud  in 

♦  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  F.  E.  BlackstoDe,  of  die  Sritiafa 
Miueiiiii«  tat  rdisaiiig  to  the  origiiwl  vorki  fiv  the  pass^es  from  MeU  and 
Pitny. 


rilELlMINARY  D£SCRirTION.  lai 

the  erening  seen  it  standing  out  with  clear-cut  profile 
a^inst  the  western  sky  ;  (juarters  of  cities  and  streets  in- 
numerable have  been  named  after  it ;  astronomers  have 
determined  its  latitude  and  longitude;  engineers  have 
measured  it  at  a  distance;  geographers  have  pretended  to 
map  it;  even  Eng^hmen  have  travelled  round  it;  but  up 
to  within  the  last  two  years  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
set  foot  upon  its  summit.  I  could,  imlee  l,  till  pages  with 
quotations,  in  which  every  form  of  superlative  which  the 
word  inaccessible  is  capable  of  receiving  has  been  lavished 
upon  this  terrific  peak,  by  writers  who  seem  to  have 
regarded  its  predpitous  contour  rather  as  an  excuse  for 
inaction  than  as  a  spur  to  enterprise* 

A  brief  preliminary  description  of  the  portion  of  the 
chain  which  culminates  in  the  Viso  will  render  the  narra- 
tive part  of  this  paper  more  easily  understood.  The  peak 
itself  is  built  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  bayonet^  by  the 
union  of  three  ridges  of  rock.  Suppose  these,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  radiate  from  a  common  centre;  turn  one  of 
them  round  until  it  i«  in  the  same  straight  line  with  one  of 
the  other  two;  and  a  rough  conception  of  the  architecture 
of  the  mountain  may  thus  be  obtained.  This  will  be  made 
plainer  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  diagramt  where  o  is 
the  summit,  and  o  a,  o  b,  o  o,  the  three  ridges  which  unite  to 
form  the  peak.  These  are  not  equal  in  size  and  impor- 
tance, but  o  A  greatly  preponderates,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  main  mass  of  the  mountain,  with  o  b  and  o  c  as 
supporting  buttresses.  The  Viso,  although  very  near  the 
watersched,  which  separates  Dauphin^  from  Piedmont,  is 
not  on  the  actual  crest  of  the  chain,  but  projects  in  firont 
of  it»  like  the  advanced  work  of  a  fortification ;  the  dividing 
ridge,  which  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  as  the 
point  c,  there  taking  a  broad  sweep  to  the  westward,  and 
weaving  the  mountain  standing  entirely  upon  Italian 
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gr<»viii(i.  The  faces  of  the  j»e;ik  mi  almost  every  side  are 
awfully  precipitous,  those  within  the  space  a  o  B  being 


DIAOUAJC  OF  UONTB  TI80  AMD  AXUOlStSO  MOUKTAIX  iUUGBS. 
Boaaiwrj  l>c(««eo 


1.  Oolde  la  Croix. 

3.  Col  de  Be}  iU^rtA. 

3.  Col  <Jc  Trarersett* 

4.  Col  de  CoalAon. 
1. 


Mid  lUljr, 

A,  FMttTlM. 
OOUL 

S.  Col  de  lA  RnliMk  II.  Col  Lantam. 

7.  Col  deir  AKneUa.  ij.  Ool  dclle  flaimpttc. 

8.  Col  de  Ht.  V^nnb  13.  Col  dl  CoctA  rosia. 

ft  OolLonvet.  14.  Ool  <U  Su  CblaSredoi, 


somewhat  leas  bo  than  the  othen;  and  it  is  here  in  the 
Tory  angle  that  kind  Nature  has  built  a  staircase  to  the 

summit. 
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Foot  great  valleys  have  their  origin  in  or  near  tiie  spurs 

of  Monte  Vise.  The  ridge  b  o  c  is  prolonged  nearly  in  the 
same  line  northwards  to  E  and  southwards  to  d,  and  at 
these  two  points  subordinate  ranges  are  thrown  out  towards 
the  which  enclose  the  Talley  of  the  Fo^  and  separate  it 
from  the  Val  Pellioe  on  the  X.  and  the  Val  Vraita  on  the 
S.  At  Ghftteau  Dauphin  the  latter  valley  forks,  and  the 
northern  branch,  with  its  aumerous  tributaries,  occupy  tlie 
western  side  of  the  ridge  b  c.  The  upper  part  of  the  Val 
di  Po  is  also  divided,  but  by  hills  of  comparatively  small 
elevation, — the  river  which  flows  along  the  southern  arm 
bearing  the  name  of  Lenta.  The  Val  Pellioe,  the  Val 
di  Po,  and  the  Val  Vraita,  are  Italian,  and  open  into 
tlie  plain  of  Piediii  nt  al  La  Torre,  Saliizzo,  and  Veuasca. 
Tlie  remaining  valley,  the  head  of  which  occupies  the 
angle  £  c  f ,  is  French,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Guil, 
It  pursues  a  north-westerly  direction  from  its  origin  to 
Abriefl^  where  it  turns  at  right  anglee,  and  finally  joins  the 
valley  of  the  Durance  at  Mont  Dauphin.  Above  Abries 
it  is  called  the  Vallou  do  Mso,  below  it  the  Combe  de 
Queyras.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  valley  of  the  Po 
remarkably  broad  and  square-headed :  the  Viso  is  conse* 
quently  conspicuous  in  almost  every  part ;  in  the  other 
valleys,  on  the  contrary^  it  is  generally  invisible^  excepting 
from  its  actual  base. 

Monte  Viso  is  usually  considered  as  the  terminal  peak  of 
the  Cottian  chain  j  the  Val  di  Po  being  the  moat  south- 
erly valley  in  that  division,  and  the  Val  Vraita  belonging 
to  the  Maritime  Alps.  Notwithstanding  its  great  height 
of  upwards  of  12^00  feet,  it  gives  rise  to  no  gladers,  partly 
on  account  of  its  low  latitude  (44^  39'  45'^  and  pardy 
because  the  liijj^lier  portions  of  the  mountain  are  too 
precipitous  to  retain  the  snow.  There  are,  liowever,  among 
the  lofty  ridges  in  the  vicinity  many  beds  of  snow,  which 
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are  subject  to  great  fluctuations  m  extenty  acoording  to  the 
character  of  se^ou  and  the  time  of  year. 

The  best  maps  of  the  district  are  liourcet's  map  of 
Daupbine  (1749 — 1754)  for  the  French  side^  and  for  the 
Itallaa  dde  the  aiz-aheet  Sardinian  Survey,  and  aheeta  57 
and  63  of  the  large  91-flheet  Government  Map.  There 
is  also  the  "Carte  Topographique  militaire  des  Alpes**  of 
Raymond  (Paris,  1820),  the  Dauphine  sheet  of  which 
embraces  both  sides  of  the  Viso.  I  am  indebt^  to  Pro- 
fesBor  Forbes  for  the  loan  of  it,  and  I  think  a  traveller 
would  probably  find  it  more  uaefnl  than  the  oihere.  All 
the  mapB  axe,  however,  more  or  less  inaocnrate  and  mi- 
satis&otory. 

I  first  visited  the  mountain  in  1860,  when  I  approached 
it  on  the  French  side.  I  had  been  spending  some  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grand  Pelvoux  with  the  Bev. 
T.  G.  Bonney  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawkshaw,  the  latter  a 
young  mountaineer  of  nineteen,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  skilful  islimbers  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  tra- 
velling with.  Our  only  re^lar  piide  was  MiL-ht  l  Cro/. 
of  Chamouuix,  who  before  wo  entered  Dauphine  had  been 
with  me  in  the  Tarentaiae.  Our  Pelvoux  campaign,  owing 
to  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  weather,  had  been  a 
aeries  of  disaatera ;  but  we  hoped  to  retrieve  our  fortunes 
on  theViso,  and  it  was  not  without  deep  thankfulness 
that  we  intieipated  a  speedy  release  from  the  incon- 
ceivable Hlth  and  vile  food  of  Daiipliine. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  19th  of  August, 
we  drove  down  the  main  road  from  L' Abess^  to  Mont  Dau- 
phin, where  the  Guil  joins  the  Durance,  and  rounding  the 
forfcresB  ascended  the  valley  of  the  former  river  as  ftur  as 
Guillestre.  This  is  a  eouHiderable  town,  and  the  principal 
inn,  the  liotei  dea  Alpes,  tolerable  for  Dauphine,  but  dear. 
Being  much  in  want  of  rest,  and  the  following  day  being 
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Sunday,  we  determined  to  pass  the  next  night  at  Abries,  a 
driye  of  from  five  to  six  hours,  for  which  we  engaged  a 
carriage  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

At  9.30  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  quitted  Guilleatre 
by  the  road  which  ascends  the  Combe  de  Queyras,  passing, 
at  starting,  an  interesting  churcii  with  a  handsome  porch 
of  three  arches,  supported  by  very  slender  pillars  resting  on 
lions.  The  columns  are  constructed  of  a  mottled  red 
marble,  occurring  in  some  abundance  in  the  vicinity.  Just 
outside  the  town  the  road  moimts  ra])i(lly,  and  cc>iuiiiaiuli> 
a  superb  view  of  the  range  of  the  Peivoux,  which  we  saw 
with  tantalising  clearness.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  day  made  us  fondly  imagine  that  at  last 
the  weather  had  changed  for  the  better,  and  would  enable 
us  to  achieve  success. 

The  scenery  of  the  Comhe  above  Guillestre  is  very 
striking,  and  we  enjoyed  our  drive  exceedingly.  The  road 
winds  for  some  distance  along  the  river-side  at  the  bottom 
of  a  gorge,  walled  in  by  steep  and  red-tinted  clifib, 
then  suddenly  mounts  on  the  right,  so  as  to  cut  off  an 
angle.  On  gaining  the  emiueuce  we  looked  down  upon 
the  wider  valley  beyond,  in  the  very  centre  of  whicli, 
perched  upon  a  lofty  isolated  crag,  stands  the  highly 
picturesque  fortress  of  Ch&teau  Queyras.  We  rested  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  queer  Httle  inn  in  the  village  near 
the  foot  of  the  fort,  where  we  were  supplied  with  far 
better  food  than  we  expected,  ami  tlieu  resimieti  our 
journey.  Above  Queyras  the  scenery  changes  and  becomes 
yeiy  tame,  the  valley  being  wide  and  flat,  and  the  road  so 
bad  that  it  was  only  occasionally  that  the  horse  could  be 
pushed  into  a  trot^  We  reached  Abries  at  3.30  P.  if.,  and 
drove  into  an  upcu  sijuare  in  the  middh?  of  the  village, 
which  was  occupied  by  groups  of  people  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  attire,  with  some  of  whom  the  Our^  and  his 
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clerical  biethreu  were  indulging  in  a  game  at  bowlg.  The 
principal  inn,  Tfitoile,  chez  Kichard,  stands  on  the  east  of 
the  square^  and  its  outside  had  lather  a  promising  appear- 
ance. On  entering,  we  found  the  two  eating-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  filled  with  drunken  peasants,  sitting  in 
groups  of  twos  and  three!?,  sinmltaueimsly  screeching  at 
one  anotlier  in  an  incomprehensible  patois  of  the  most 
harsh  and  barbarous  description,  with  an  accompaniment 
of  frantic  gesticulations.   After  dining  in  the  midst  of  this 
tumult,  we  retained  the  services  of  one  Joseph  Peyxas  as 
extra  guide,  and  instructed  Michel  to  see  to  the  packiii^^ 
of  two  days' pro vi.sion8,  to  be  <'oii\ eyed  on  niuli  liack  to  tlie 
highest  clirilfts.    These  arrangements  completed,  our  li<tst 
conducted  us  to  our  chambers,  solemnly  pledging  himself 
that  we  should  start  at  4.30  in  the  morning. 

The  style  of  our  hed-rooms  will  be  better  understood  if  I 
first  describe  the  method  generally  pursued  in  Dauphin^ 
for  getting  rid  of  offal.    After  any  meal,  the  plates  are 
scraped  in  the  eating-room  and  the  broken  victuals  thrown 
upon  the  floor.    The  dogs  of  the  neighbourhood  then  in- 
vestigate the  debris  and  devour  what  they  can  of  it»  leaving 
the  bones  behind.  As  brooms  are  entirely  unknown,  a 
geologicid  formation  of  offensive  character  is  soon  accu* 
raulated.    We  had  becoiiio  .-^o  accustomed  to  this,  that  the 
state  of  the  ealle  we  hud  dined  in  did  not  disturb  us; 
but  when  we  went  upstairs  we  found,  to  our  horror,  that  the 
same  process  had  from  time  immemorial  been  going  on  all 
over  the  house*   The  floors  of  our  bed-rooms  were  covered 
with  a  layer  of  bones  and  dirt  several  inches  thick,  and  all 
the  accessories  were  in  p«TtVctly  harnioiiious  keeping. 
Three  weeka  experierice  had  tolerably  hardened  me  against 
the  attacks  of  more  than  one  species  of  nocturnal  enemy, 
of  which  I  am  convinced  Dauphin^  was  the  original  centre 
of  dispersion;  but  my  companions  were  more  sensitive: 
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they  passed  a  highly  animated  nighty  and  entertamed 
me  on  the  morrow  with  a  history  of  their  safferings,  the 

details  of  which  I  will  not  inflict  upon  niy  readers.  The 
sum  we  were  charged  for  our^  buard  and  ludgiug  wa.s  not 
much  less  than  it  would  ha?e  been  at  the  first  hotel  in 
Turin. 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  on  early  starts  it  was 
6.30  A.W.  on  the  20th  before  we  got  away  from  Abries.  As 

the  cliar  road  goes  some  distance  farther  up  the  valley, 
iiichard  had  harnessed  his  mule  to  a  covered  cart,  and  he 
persuaded  us  to  get  inside.  At  Abries  the  main  valley 
bends  at  right  angles,  and  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direo* 
tion  to  the  foot  of  the  Viso,  the  line  of  the  Combe  de  Queyras 
being  continued  aV»uve  the  village  by  the  Val  I'revaire,  at 
the  head  of  which  there  are  passes  into  the  Vaudois  valleys 
of  Germanasca  and  Peliice.  The  cart  jolted  so  abo- 
minably that  we  were  soon  afoot  again.  On  reaching  La 
Montay  where  a  second  route  into  the  Val  Peliice  by  the 
Col  de  la  Croix  diverges  to  the  left,  it  could  go  no  fiirther; 
so  the  provisions  and  knajisiicks  were  tak(;n  out  and  packed 
upon  the  mules'  backs,  we  in  the  mean  time  walking  on 
before.  The  valley  above  Abries  had  hitherto  been  unin- 
teresting ;  but  a  fine  rocky  peak  now  appeared  in  front.  We 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  Viso,  and  were  immediately  at 
work  with  uur  .sketch-books,  feeling  some  contempt  for  it 
all  the  time,  as  it  appeared  very  easy.  While  thus  busily 
engaged  the  remainder  of  the  party  came  up,  and  our 
local  guide,  Peyras,  told  us,  to  our  disgust^  that  we  were 
altogether  mistaken.  At  9.20  a.v.  we  reached  the  highest 
ch^ets  in  the  valley,  the  Ber^^  rie  de  la  Rnine,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Guil,  at  the  foot  of  a  path  leading  by 
the  Col  de  la  Kuine  into  the  Val  Vraita.  The  name  has 
probably  been  given  from  a  great  fall  of  rocks  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  sevenJ  enormous 
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blocks  of  talooee  scburt  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
below  the  ch&lets  doubtless  owe  their  position.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  some  rude  stone  cabins  nearer  to  the 
Viso,  but  they  are  now  in  ruins.  We  ualoaded  the  mule, 
paid  and  dismissed  Richard,  seated  ourselves  upon  the 
grass  for  breakfast^  and  discussed  our  plans  with  Peyias. 
This  worthy  had  at  first  informed  us  that  he  had  made  the 
ascent  of  the  Viso  and  knew  the  way  up,  but  it  appeared 
on  cross-exaiiiiiiatiun  that  lie  wrts  speiikiug  of  a  col;  and 
when  we  explwned  to  him  that  our  object  was  to  get  upon 
the  top  of  t!io  peak,  he  regarded  us  as  downright  madmen* 
We  supposed  the  ool  he  spoke  of  to  be  the  Col  Viso  de- 
scribed in  Murray,  and  stated  to  command  *  superb  view 
of  the  plain  of  Piedmont..  We  resolved  to  mount  the  col 
and  examine  the  terrain,  aii  l  attack  the  p(  ak  ou  the 
morrow.  We  were,  however,  in  no  hurry  to  be  off,  until 
the  tenant  of  the  chalet  brought  us  on  to  our  legs  at  once 
by  telling  us,  that  unless  we  reached  the  col  by  noon  we 
should  see  nothing,  for  the  mountain  would  be  certainly 
clouded, — a  prediction  which  seemed  strange,  as  the 
weather  at  the  time  was  perfect. 

We  started  at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  recrossing  the  Guil 
followed  the  ascending  path,  wiiich  now  mounted  rapidly, 
diveiging  from  the  gozge  through  which  the  river  rolled 
below  us  on  the  right  We  soon  gained  the  oompafatively 
level  track  above,  and  in  a  moment  stood  face  to  face 
with  a  scene  of  the  wildest  and  most  striking  character. 
Immediately  in  front  of  us  m  the  Viso  at  last,  that  is, 
the  north-western  flank  of  the  great  ridge  o  a,  seamed  with 
deep  ravines  and  snow-filled  couloirs^  and  crowned  by  a 
line  of  square-toppoi  towers  and  turrets^  of  which  the 
two  most  remarkable  occupy  the  extremities  of  the  summit 
ridge.  The  one  on  the  left  is  the  liighest  peak,  that 
on  the  right  is  an  immense  cubical  block  known  as  the 
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Petit  Virio.  Bounding  the  valley  on  uiu  left,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Viso,  a  long  and  lofty  ridge,  with  its 
crest  cut  into  a  tbousftiLd  jags,  separates  us  from  the  valley 
of  the  Po.  The  savage  wildness  of  the  mountain  view 
is  still  more  striking  from  the  gentle  heauty  of  the  fore- 
ground. Up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  crags  roll  undulating 
sweeps  of  imciit  moiint<ain  pasture,  even  now  so  bright 
with  blossom  that  in  the  early  summer  they  must  have 
been  a  paradise  of  flowers.  Anenume  nardsaifiora  in  pro- 
fuse bloom^  thick  as  buttercups  in  an  Euglish  meadow, 
whitens  the  hillside;  the  blue  spikes  of  the  rare  Campanula 
spicata,  and  the  yellow  heads  of  Senecio  Doronictim  are 
detected  among  the  waving  grass ;  while  liigh  above  it 
the  beautiful  Delphirdmu  elatam,  a  far  more  elegant  and 
stately  plant  than  our  common  garden  larkspur,  lifts  its 
long  and  slender  panicle  of  flowers. 

A  rough  general  idea  of  the  Yiso,  as  seen  from  the 
French  side,  may  be  gathered  from  the  frontispiece  to  this 
paper,  which  has  been  redueed  from  a  plate  in  Tayleur's 
Dauphin^,  and  corrected  from  sketches  by  Mr.  Bonney 
and  ^Ir.  Hawkshaw.  The  face  in  view  was  extremely 
precipitous^— in  fact  the  mountain  looked  like  a  second 
3fatterhom  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  and  I  think  we 
all  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
climbing  it*  One  method  only  seemed  to  offer  the  smalh  st 
chance  of  success,  and  that  wius  by  cutting  steps  up  tiie 
very  steep  snow-slope  on  the  left,  and  so  gaining  the  foot 
of  the  final  peak.  Some  gently  inclined  beds  of  snow 
appeared  to  lead  up  to  the  base  of  the  steep  slope,  and 
just  on  the  right  of  the  former,  according  to  Peyras,  lay 
the  Col  de  Viso  we  were  making  for.  On  niy  asking  him 
if  that  were  not  the  position  of  the  Col  de  Vailante,  he 
repHed  that  the  two  names  referred  to  the  same  pass. 
We  determined  accordingly  to  push  on  as  &9t  as  possible 
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to  the  ool,  to  ascend  thenoe  to  the  point  where  we 

proposed  to  coinTiu  uce  step-cutting  on  the  morrow,  and 
tlioroiighly  reconnoitre  the  ground  that  lay  between  it 
and  the  summit. 

Just  on  the  point  of  noon,  an  ngly  mass  of  bromllttrd 
sailed  np  from  Italy,  and  perched  itself  in  the  gap  above 
the  Col  de  Vallante.  It  increased  with  alarming  rapidity, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  enveloped  the  whole  mountain  iu 
an  impenetrable  cloud.  \>'e  pushed  on  for  the  col,  hoping 
that  it  would  disperse,  climbed  up  upon  the  right  of  a  great 
pile  of  broken  rocks,  and  put  our  feet  upon  the  snow  and 
our  heads  into  the  mist  nearly  at  the  same  moment*  A 
few  steps  in  advance  and  we  stood  upon  a  ridge,  with  the 
Val  Vallante  below  us,  and  all  but  about  ten  feet  of  it 
perfectly  invisible.  It  was  now  1  o'clock,  and  we  loitered 
about  in  hope  of  seeing  something  more  than  the  very 
dim  outlines  of  the  different  members  of  the  party.  At 
1.20  P.M.  I  observed  the  barometer;  and  a  comparison 
with  Turin  gives  an  altitude  of  9365  feet.  Ten  minutes 
more  pass  away  with  no  prospect  of  a  break  ;  we  are 
ishivering  with  cold,  and  the  condensing  moisture  is 
decidedly  unpleasant ;  sowetmn  our  faces  in  t  hr  .supposed 
direction  of  the  summit  of  the  Viso  and  begin  to  mount 
the  snow.  After  a  climb  of  half  an  hour,  a  gust  of  wind 
dashes  through  the  clouds,  and  we  get  a  glimpse  of  our 
position.  Just  in  firont  is  a  rugged  peak,  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  dividing  us  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  a 
little  to  the  right  of  it  m  the  steep  snow-slope  we  are 
anxious  to  examine.  But  they  are  sundered  from  one 
another  by  a  fearful  rift,  perhaps  1000  feet  deep,  upon 
the  brink  of  which  we  are  standing,  and  of  which  we 
cannot  see  to  the  bottom,  aa  it  is  filled  with  cloud.  The 
walls  of  the  chasm  being  nearly  vertical,  a  descent  into  it 
is  not  attempted :  Michel  and  Hawkahaw  go  forward  to 
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ficale  the  peak  in  front,  Bonney  stays  to  observe  the 
barometer,  and  I  climb  some  rocks  close  at  hand.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  height  to  which  vegetation  ascends 
in  the  vicinily  of  the  Viso.  The  barometer  obserration 
gives  an  altitude  of  9998  feet»  and  the  crag  I  mounted 
was  about  a  hundred  feet  higher.  On  its  summit  Pyre^ 
thrum  cdpinum,  Saxifraga  exarata,  and  A  rmeria  alpina, 
were  growing  abundantly,  and  a  closer  inspection  would 
probably  have  disclosed  several  other  species. 

Hawkshaw  and  iliiehei  having  returned  from  their 
investigation  and  reported  further  progress  impracticable, 
and  the  mist  having  closed  in  again  rather  thicker  than 
before,  we  descended  to  tlie  col  with  the  detei  niiii;iti'>n  to 
cross  it  on  the  following  morning,  and  work  up  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  which  we  judged  must  extend  from  the 
head  of  the  VaL  de  Vailante  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and 
entirely  cut  off  the  Viso  from  France.  Descending  on  the 
northern  side,  we  were  soon  below  the  doud  again,  and, 
h<aving  plenty  of  time  on  our  hands,  scrambled  among  the 
pile  of  rocky  fragrnents,  and  brought  our  hammers  into 
play.  Many  of  the  blocks  are  mica  schist^  but  here^  as  on 
all  other  sides  of  the  Viso,  rocks  rich  in  magnesia  seem  to 
predominate^  Fragments  of  serpentine,  chlorite,  and  talc 
slate  were  quickly  transferred  to  our  pockets,  together 
with  specimens  of  an  olive-green  fibrous  mineral,  some- 
what resembling  asbestos,  which  we  foimd  in  large  quan- 
tities. On  our  rrtTirn  to  Jai  Euine  we  had  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Viso  through  openings  in  the  clouds,  and 
once  caught  flight  of  a  herd  of  eight  chamois  upon  a  patch 
of  snow  not  hr  below  the  summit. 

We  regained  the  chalet  early  in  the  evening,  and  found 
it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  mountain  re^* ting-places  we 
had  ever  stayed  at.  It  was  tenants  by  an  oldish  man 
named  Jacques  Boche,  whose  wife  lived  there  with  him. 
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which  rather  surprised  us,  as  the  cli  nms  of  feminine 
society  are  a  very  unusual  addition  to  the  pleaeares  of  an 
Alpine  bivouac  Tbe  worthy  couple  wore  mo0t  dvil  and 
obliging,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  us  comfortable. 
If  I  were  agfain  to  visit  the  Viso  from  the  side  of  France 
T  slnuiltl  lay  in  my  provisions  at  Guillestrc,  and  make  ao 
early  start  from  that  place,  dine,  and  perhaps  change 
horses  at  Queyrae,  and  push  on  the  same  day  to  La  Ruinoj 
thus  avoiding  the  filth  and  high  charges  of  Abries. 

Our  mipper  was  delayed  until  a  late  hour,  in  con- 
8e(iueDce  of  the  go&ts  not  coming  home  until  lono;  after 
the  usual  time.  Until  their  arrival  we  could  get  no  milk, 
and  they  were  quite  indifferent  to  the  vociferations  oi 
Boche,  who  mshed  out  every  ten  minutes  and  apostrophised 
them  as  brigands.  In  the  mean  time  our  plans  for  the 
morrow  were  warmly  debated,  and  we  discussed  what  we 
should  do  if,  as  seemed  highly  probable,  the  bad  weather 
should  continue. 

Above  La  Buine  there  are  three  passes  across  the  eastern 
barrier  of  the  Gull  valley  into  Italy.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  Col  de  Seyli^res,  leading  into  the  Val  PelHce.  Next  to 
this  is  the  Col  de  Traversette,  which  is  the  usual  route  taken 
to  the  lakes  at  the  liead  of  the  Po,  and  thence  to  Crissolo. 
Through  the  hdge  below  this  col  is  an  ancient  tunnel 
called  the  Traveisette,  the  history  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Murray.  Still  fiirther  on,  and  nearar  to  the  Viso,  is  a 
higher  col  immediately  above  the  sources  of  the  Po.  This 
in  called  in  Bourcet's  map  the  Col  de  Coulaon,  and  in 
sheet  57  of  the  91 -sheet  Sardinian  Survey  it  bears  the 
singular  title  of  the Passo  del  Color  del  Poica'*  The  Val 
PeUioe  being  the  nearest  way  to  Turin,  we  determined  to 
make  our  passage  into  Italy  by  the  Col  de  Seylieres ;  and 
the  goats  having  at  hist  arrived,  we  supped,  and  retired  to 
rest  in  the  corner  of  a  most  commodious  hay-loft,  where  we 
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flhoold  doubtlesB  bave  slept  soimdly  bat  for  tbe  imoeasiDg 
music  of  the  goat-bells. 

We  were  up  betimes  on  the  morninfij  of  the  2l8t,  but 
the  state  of  the  weatlier  was  decidedly  uu&atif^lactory,  there 
beiDg  a  good  deal  of  cloud  in  the  direction  of  the  Yiso. 
We  delayed  a  couple  of  bours^  boping  it  would  dispenei 
but  as  it  flbowed  no  inclination  to  do  bo^  we  packed  up 
our  knapsacks,  and  quitted  the  bergerie  at  6.45.  On 
arriving  at  the  u{»}>tT  piustures,  the  mountain  was  com- 
pletely shrouded;  we  consequently  bore  up  to  the  left,  and 
at  8,45  were  standing  upon  the  Col  de  Seylidres,  and  look- 
ing down  into  Italy. 

Tbe  arm  of  tbe  Val  Pellice,  wbicb  ia  connected  with  the 
col,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  \'allon  de  Viso,  descending 
directly  to  the  N.,  and  turning  eastward  some  miles 
down  near  the  village  of  Villa  Nova.  There  is  therefore 
no  distant  Wew^  and  indeed  we  could  see  little  more  than 
some  long  and  steep  snow-slopes  immediately  beneath  us. 
At  9  I  observed  the  barometer,  and  a  comparison  with 
a  siiLiultaneous  reading  at  Turin  gives  an  altitude  of  9247 
ieeU  The  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  are 
composed  of  mica  schist,  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
vegetation.  Within  a  few  yards  in  extent  I  gathered 
Petroccdlia  pyrenaim,  Tfdaspi  rotundifolium,  Saasifra^ 
bryaides  and  Aizoon,  Arunlfurit  Dovonicum^  Aiieniisiu 
gUtcUdiSf  and  a  Campanula  about  two  inches  high,  which 
I  cannot  distinguish  from  the  common  harebell  of  our 
English  bedgesi  — a  tolerably  full  list  for  so  great  an 
elevation. 

We  started  upon  our  downward  course  at  9.30,  having 
previously  made  a  re-distribuliou  of  the  various  articles  of 
baggage,  by  which  our  only  remaining  bottle  of  wine  wa3 
assigned  to  Hawkahaw's  pocket.  The  snow  was  in  de- 
lightful order  for  glissading,  and  we  dashed  down  it  with 
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shouts  of  delight,  greatly  to  the  astomshment  of  Peyras, 
who  had  never  seen  anvtliinf'  of  the  sort  before,  and,  not 
having  a  spiked  pole,  was  very  clumsy  in  his  movemenU. 
Many  of  the  slopes  origiiutted  high  up  on  the  side  of  the 
valley  to  our  left,  and  we  in  our  descending  course  hit 
them  one  by  one  somewhere  near  the  middle.  This,  how- 
ever, would  not  do  for  Hawkshaw,  whose  appetite  for  the 
amusement  was  insatiable,  and  who  persisted  in  olimbing 
up  to  the  top  of  every  one  of  the  slopes  before  beginning  to 
glisier.  He  had  just  reached  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest^  and  was  about  to  descend,  when  he  tripped  up, 
and  commenced  his  slide  on  his  back  head  foremost 
Suddenly  the  precious  bottle  darted  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
came  dancing  down  the  snow,  executing  a  series  of  the 
most  graceful  somersets.  A  shriek  of  horror  at  once  issued 
from  the  lips  of  the  other  members  of  the  party :  I  made 
a  rapid  flank  movement^  and  happily  captured  the  tniant 
in  its  wild  career,  while  Hawkshaw,  having  speedily  righted 
himself,  completed  his  slide  in  a  more  dignified  position. 

Having  traversed  some  extensive  tracts  of  rod  snow,  and 
pasaed  rocks  covered  with  rhododendron  bushes  in  a 
blaze  of  crimson  blossom,  we  arrived  at  10.45  at  the 
highest  pastures,  and  lay  down  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of 
the  crystal  stream  to  take  our  mid-day  Uical. 

The  spot  was  so  attractive  that  it  waa  12.15  before  we 
resumed  our  journey,  and  began  to  descend  through 
exquisite  valley  scenery,  which,  had  it  but  a  snowy  back- 
ground, would  rival  that  of  the  Yal  Ansasca  or  the  Val  de 
Lys.  Our  path  first  leads  us  along  a  plot  of  mountain 
pasture  fringing  the  river-side,  and  then  by  sharp  zigzags 
down  a  steep  gorge,  walled  in  by  noble  crags  and  strewn 
with  vast  fragments  of  rock,  among  which  the  torrent  foams 
and  tumbles ;  a  little  farther,  and  the  valley  bends  east- 
ward, and  we  look  for  many  a  mile  along  it,  from  the 
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viiie-trellised  UoUi^et)  uf  Boljl)io  at  our  tW-t  to  where,  in  the 
iiistancey  it  opens  out  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont.  Below 
Bobbio  the  bounding  ranges  recede  and  leave  broad  strips 
of  fertile  land  on  either  side  the  river,  and  we  walk  bv 

unaiy  glorious  walnuts,  and  through  pk;i.«ant  chestnut 
grovels,  until  wc  come  in  night  of  La  Torre,  the  most 
important  town  of  the  Vaudois  valleys.  I  have  preserved 
no  note  of  the  time  at  which  we  reached  this  very  pic- 
turesque place,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  4. 
Having  paid  and  dismissed  Peyras,  we  dined,  and  took  a 
c(irri;»ge  to  Pi^merol,  arriving  just  in  time  to  aitch  tht^ 
laiit  train  to  Turin,  where  we  toniul  at  the  Hotel  de  TEuropo 
a  very  different  kind  of  lodging  from  that  we  had  enjoyed 
the  previous  night  at  the  bergerie  of  La  Ruine. 

I  stayed  several  days  at  Turin  in  order  to  make  amends 
i'oi  former  discKiiitort,  and  I'nr  the  first  and  last  time  in  my 
life  was  heartily  glad  at  getting  out  of  the  Alps.  I  had 
been  travelling  among  them  for  three  weeks,  and  had  only 
had  four  fine  days :  I  had  slept  nearly  eveiy  night  either  in  a 
chalet  or  in  a  filthy  inn,  and  had  scarcely  tasted  the  whole 
time  what  could  be  fairly  culled  a  dinner.  My  two  friends 
went  to  Zcrmatt  hy  way  of  the  8t.  Theoduie,  Lciking  Michel 
with  them,  while  I  spent  the  remainder  of  my  holiday  at 
Verona  and  Venice. 

On  my  arrival  at  Turin,  I  found  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Ball,  with  whom  I  had  had  some  conversation  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  n  .-^jx  v  tin^-  the  best  route  to  the 
summit  of  tlie  Viso.  Mr.  Ball  wrote  from  Novara  on  the 
30th  of  July,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  been  travelling 
a  few  days  previously  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
that  mountain,  and  that  although  continued  clouds  kept 
him  entirely  in  the  dark  for  the  first  two  days,  a  fortunate 
break  on  the  iiinriiing  of  the  third  day  revealed  the  true 
way  to  the  top.    Mr.  Hail  uHcended  the  valley  of  the  Pu 
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to  CrisRolo,  went  into  Fraiict'  l»y  the  Travt  rriotte,  anil  out 
again  by  the  ValJimte  to  Chateau  Dauphin.  Tiie  path 
from  the  latter  col  pasBea  close  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ridge  o  A  (see  diagram) ;  and  on  turning  this  point  Mr. 
Bali  obtained  what  he  terms  an  entirely  new  view  of  the 
mountjiin,  viz.  the  south-eastn  n  luce  of  that  ridge.  Ah)nor 
this  face,  which  is  far  Itu^  [>ree  ipit«)U»  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Viso,  he  conceived  that  the  summit  might  be  reaciied, 
especially  as  there  was  a  quantity  of  snow  upon  it,  which 
would  greatly  fitcilitate  the  ascent* 

Unhappily,  I  did  not  receive  this  letter  in  time  to 
l  uabie  me  to  turn  the  information  to  account  in  ls(iO, 
but  I  carefully  treasured  Mr.  lialTn  juivice,  and  reserved 
the  Viso  for  the  crowning  expedition  of  the  subsequent 
year's  campaign. 
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2.  ASCENT  OF  MONTE  ViSO. 

•*  Das  Moglichi'  soli  Jt  r  EutschluM 
fiehent  sogleidi  beim  Scliopfe  ftasen/'^-^FaiM/. 

On  Tuesday,  the  27tli  of  AugiiRt,  1861, 1  was  agaia  at  my 
old  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  in  Turin,  in  the 

euuip.uiy  uf  uiy  friLiid,  Mr.  F.  W.  Jacomb,  and  with  our 
guides,  J.  B.  and  Michel  Croz.  \Miat  a  ditlcreut  season 
from  the  previous  year  I  The  sky  had  been  unclouded 
for  weeks,  and  for  five  months  not  a  drop  of  rain  had 
Mien  in  Turin.  The  only  drawback  to  such  charming 
weather  was  the  haze  which  the  excessive  heat  had  ga- 
thered over  the  Italian  plains. 

I  spent  theafternouu  iu  iii:ikin«jf  a  careful  comparison  of 
my  barometer  with  the  standard  instrument  at  the  aca- 
demy, which  is  placed  in  a  small  room  on  the  roof. 
The  buildiog  being  very  high,  there  is  a  most  superb 
view  from  the  top,  comprLsin<r  the  whole  of  the  city, 
the  plain  of  Piedmont,  and  the  ^eat  chain  of  Alps. 
Monte  V'iso  was  perfectly  clear,  and  I  confess  I  was  not 
surprised,  as  I  looked  at  it,  that  climbing  it  should  have 
been  so  long  considered  a  hopeless  task.  The  annexed 
woodcut  from  a  sketch  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Tuckett,  is  an 
accurate  outline  of  Viso  as  seen  from  Turin. 

Anxious  to  lose  not  a  moment  of  the  brilliant  weather, 
we  rehulved  to  comiiit  iicr  our  expnlition  tlic  folhjwiug 
morning,  and,  bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Ball's  instructions,  to 
make  Chateau  Dauphiu,  in  the  Val  Vraita,  the  starting- 
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point  for  our  ascent*  We  <|uitted  TuHd  at  5.15  a.m.  rm 
the  28th  by  the  first  train,  ^itiiiir  alonj»  the  Ciinco  railway 
as  far  as  Savii^liano,  and  tlum  liy  .i  ln.incli  line  to  Saluzzo, 
wht're  we  airiveti  at  7.17,  havinj^  spent  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  time  in  looking  at  the  Vlso  out  of  the  carriage 


window.  Breakfast  was  now  the  first  consideration,  and 
on  qur  inquiring  for  an  inn,  we  were  directed  to  the 
Albergo  delia  Corona  GrosBa,  by  Emmanuele  Oarabello.  I 

am  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  ihe 
rumncatthis  establishment,  and  t>nly  regret  tliat  Jacunib, 
feeling  unwell,  was  unable  to  pay  it  that  attention  which 
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it  (l('?5erved.  He  looked  nu,  liowc  ver,  with  jrreat  good- 
nature while  1  disposed  of  his  shace  of  the  breakfast  in 
addition  to  my  own. 

While  thus  engaged  we  sent  for  a  vetturino,  and  made 
inquiries  from  him  as  to  the  possibility  of  taking  a  car* 
ria«i^e  up  the  Val  Vraita  as  far  as  Chateau  Dauphin.  He 
told  us  that  the  nad  was  not  practicable  beyond  Sain- 
peyre,  from  which  place  we  had  better  walk,  and  tkkSti  we 
must  take  a  two-horse  earriage,  for  which  his  charge  would 
be  twentj-five  franca  My  notion  of  the  distance  to  Sam* 
peyre  was  yery  indistinct;  but  being  in  Italy,  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  wrung  in  hazarding  an  opinion  that  he  was 
askini^  us  too  much.  Upon  this,  the  vetturiau  terininattid 
the  discussion  in  a  very  unexpected  nmnner,  by  iudig* 
nsntly  wishing  us  good  morning,  and  leaving  the  room  in 
an  instant.  As  he  did  not  reappear,  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  waiter  to  tell  him  that  we  ac- 
cepted his  terms,  and  begged  that  he  would  get  the 
Ciirriage  ready  as  suou  as  possible.  The  instructions  were 
speedily  complied  with,  and  at  9  o'clock  we  were  travelling 
en  grand  seigneur  through  the  strt  ets  of  Saluzzo.  This 
place  stands  near  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  range 
which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Vraita ; 
and,  being  on  its  northern  fe^e,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
round  tlie  terminal  buttress  before  getting  into  the  latter 
valley,  which  maybe  saitl  to  commence  at  Venasca,  a  town 
about  Imlf-way  between  Suluzzo  and  Sampeyre.  The  Val 
Vraita  is  the  first  of  the  Italian  valleys  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  has  a  character  altogether  different  from  its 
more  northerly  neighbours  in  the  Oottians.  Below  Sam- 
peyre  the  bounding  mountain  rajigcii  btand  far  Ijack  from 
tlie  river,  and  leave  a  wide  plain  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
valley,  ornaTiiont'  d  with  clustering  groves  of  walnut,  in- 
terspersed with  larch  and  poplar,  and  cultivated  by  means 
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of  constant  iiri<^ation.  Hicfli  up  the  mountain  sides  the 
eye  Heeks  in  vain  for  tliorie  refresliing  slopes  of  j^eeii  pas- 
ture which  form  so  charming  a  feature  in  the  eceneiy  of  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  rests  instead  upon  endless  red  lines  of  arid 
crag,  almost  devoid  of  vegetation.  There  is,  however,  a 
marked  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  valley, 
the  trees  growing  much  inore  fn  c  ly  upon  the  southern 
side,  which  has,  of  course,  a  directly  nurtliern  aspect. 

The  road  was  so  bad  that,  although  Sampeyre  is  only 
twenty  miles  from  Saluzso,  we  did  not  reach  it  until  1.30, 
after  a  hot  and  dusty  drive  of  four  hours  and  a  half.  We 
went  to  the  *'Hdtel  de  la  Croix  Blanche/*  I  suppose  the 
principal  inn  of  the  place,  where  we  found  tolerable 
quarters  of  a  ritni^^h  (iesrrijitioii ;  and  after  taking  some 
refreshment,  we  lay  down  in  the  shade  of  a  great  walnut 
outride  the  town,  until  the  heat  was  sufficiently  abated  to 
admit  of  our  walking  with  comfort  We  started  again  at  4, 
and,  having  plenty  of  time  before  us,  strolled  quietly  up 
the  valley  to  Chateau  Dauphin  (Italian,  Cast«1  Delfino), 
distant  about  seven  miles  fruni  Sauqx  vre.  and  which  we 
reacht  d  at  6.20,  It  is  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  Mur- 
ray that  there  is  a  char  road  all  the  way,  and  probably 
there  once  was  a  good  one.  We  found  it,  however,  in  many 
places  BO  much  out  of  repair  that  I  should  not  recom- 
mend any  traveller  to  attempt  to  get  a  carriage  along  it. 

Castel  Delfino  is  4340  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is 
chanaingly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  \'al  N'raita,  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  Alpine  scenery.  Close  to  the  village 
the  main  valley  branches  into  two,  continuing  in  a  south* 
westerly  durection  as  the  Val  Bellino,  and  in  a  north- 
westerly one  as  the  Val  Chianale,  the  Rioburent  ( 1 1 ,053 
feetj,  the  highest  mountain  in  tlio  Maritime  Alps,  occu- 
pying the  intermediate  angle.  The  Val  lielliuu  oanmu- 
nicates  with  the  Val  Ubaye  in  Dauphine,  by  the  Col  de 
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Laiiuiret  and  other  ijas^^es;  while  the  Val  Ohianalc  ^ives 
a(  crss  to  a  series  of  lofty  cols,  leading  into  France  across 
the  ridge  connecting  the  Viso  with  the  Rioburent.  About 
two  miles  up  the  Val  Chianale,  the  Val  de  Vallante  branches 
out  of  it  towards  the  X.W.  near  the  vilkge  of  Fonte 
Oastello,  beyond  which  is  Ponte  Chianale,  and  further  still 
La  Chianale.  From  the  latter  village  there  are  routes  to 
the  Val  Ion  du  Viso  and  Abries  by  the  Cols  of  Ristolas  and 
La  Kuine ;  to  the  Combe  de  Queyras,  by  the  Cols  of  Agneilo 
and  St.  V^rant>  and  to  the  head  of  the  Val  Ubaye  by  the 
Col  de  Longet.  All  these  passes  are  probably  more  than 
9000  feet  high ;  they  are  at  present  almost  unknown  to 
Ei^lish  travellers,  and  deserve  further  exploration. 

The  inn  at  Cast  el  Del  h  no  bore  the  sign  "Au  Chateau 
Danphin,"  and  waa  kept  by  au  old  blind  man  named  Joseph 
Antoiue  Bua.  We  had  been  interested  to  notice  the 
change  in  the  language  of  the  people  in  ascending  the 
Val  Vraita*  At  Saluzzo  Italian  was  spoken>  at  Sampeyre 
it  was  replaced  by  Piedmontese  and  a  little  French,  and 
at  CluVteau  Dauphin  French  nj  j  tared  to  be  the  native 
tongue  of  the  iiihcibitants.  Our  quarters  were  not  first-rate, 
but  they  might  easily  have  been  worse.  We  were  supplied 
with  a  decent  supper  in  a  room  to  ourselves,  and  should 
have  been  tolerably  comfortable,  but  that  our  blind  land- 
lord made  himself  a  great  nuisance.  The  poor  old  fellow 
had  half  lost  his  wits,  and  wandered  backwards  and  for- 
wards into  our  room  iu  a  bewildered  manner,  saying  that 
we  must  have  patience,  for  we  were  in  a  "pays  de  mon- 
tagnea"  a  phrase  which  he  was  never  weary  of  repeating. 
While  supper  was  in  preparation,  one  of  the  natives  came 
and  told  us  that  he  knew  a  guide  who  had  made  the  ascent 
of  the  Viso,  and  that  if  we  liked  he  would  go  and  fetch 
him.  By  the  time  we  hiRi  iiniisiied  the  nie&senger  reap- 
peared with  Matthieu  Kousse,  the  guide  in  question,  who 
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asserted  that  he  had  made  the  ascent,  ^  mhne  jtt8qu*au 

filed  de  lit  rrunitanner  On  our  explain iiii,'  tliat  the 
tup  and  not  the  bottom  of  the  peak  was  the  point  we  were 
aiming  at,  he  and  Kua  burst  out  into  a  chorus,  of  which 
impossible^  inaccessible,  frightful  precipices^  madness  and 
death,  formed  the  principal  burden. 

Our  plan  was  to  start  early  the  following  morning  with 
provisions  for  two  days.  On  the  first  day  we  propOi?ed  to 
walk  up  to  the  highest  chalet8>  leave  our  knapsacks  there, 
and  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  mountain,  returning 
to  the  ch&letB  to  sleep:  on  the  second  we  hoped  to  scale 
the  peak,  and  on  descending  to  cross  the  ridge  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  It  was  therefore  important  to  us  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  most  convenient  .sleepiug- 
place,  and  of  the  col  by  which  we  might  best  effect  the 
paflsage  into  the  adjoining  valley.  Eepeated  questionings 
failed  to  elicit  from  RouRse  anything  more  definite  than 
that  we  must  cross  into  the  valley  of  the  Po  by  the  Col 
de  Costa  Kossa,  and  tliat  that  route  was  incompatible  with 
going  to  the  clialets, —  a  statement  which  I  could  not 
understand.  In  the  mean  time  old  Kua  became  insufferably 
garrulous,  and  he  and  Rousse  and  the  messenger  all  talk> 
ing  at  once  made  such  a  Babel  of  voices,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  close  the  discussion,  and  instruct  Kousse  to  be 
ready  next  morning  to  take  us  by  the  nearest  cut  to  the 
foot  of  the  Viso,  when  we  would  ourselves  determine  what 
course  we  shoidd  pursue.  Having  given  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  the  provisions,  we  turned  into  bed ;  but  did 
not  get  a  good  night's  rest,  as  our  two  Chamounix  guides  and 
several  m( mlu  rs  of  tin  liuu.  i'liold  slept  in  the  8ame  room. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2yth  we  were  stirring  soon  after 
4  ;  but  I  thought  we  should  never  have  got  away,  as  old 
Kua  opposed  a  passive  resistance  to  our  various  demands 
tor  necessary  articles  of  food,  and  indeed  Jean  and 
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Michel  had  almost  to  seize,  by  main  force,  the  provisioiis 

that  were  wanted.    Veal  was  the  only  meat  to  be  got,  and 
when  we  asked  for  hard-boiled  eggn  we  were  told  they  had 
none,  which  I  did  oot  believe,  as  we  bad  eaten  omelettes  both 
for  supper  and  breakfast   At  last  I  thought  eyerything 
was  ready,  when  Blichel  came  in  with  a  very  long  face. 
**  MoDsieur,"  said  he,  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  we  must  go  away 
without  wine."   "Nonsense,"  1  replied, — "  it's  ridiculous, 
— we  have  just  tiuished  a  bottle,  and  1  have  no  doubt  there 
is  plenty  in  the  house.'*   '* True,  Monsieur,"  he  rejoined; 
'*Rua  says  we  may  take  as  much  wine  as  we  choose,  but  he 
refuses  to  let  us  carry  away  the  bottles,  and  we  can  find 
nothing  else  to  put  it  in."    As  want  of  wine  would  I  m  ve 
been  a  most  serious  deprivation,  I  was  obliged  to  argue  the 
question  with  Kua,  who  represented  truly  enough  that  he  had 
veiy  few  bottles  in  his  possession,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
send  many  miles  down  the  valley  to  get  another  supply. 
H.'ippily  I  coaxetl  him  into  selling  us  as  many  as  we  wanted, 
aud  while  the  wine  wiis  being  stowed  into  a  knapsack, 
Michel,  who  was  of  an  investigating  turn,  discovered  a 
store  of  eggs,  and  insisted  upon  staying  to  boil  them,  which 
occasioned  another  delay.    We  finally  started  at  6.45, 
having,  I  believe,  made  a  nearly  complete  clearance  of  the 
eatables  in  the  au^erge. 

Our  guide,  Matthieu  Kousse,  quitted  Chateau  Dauphin 
by  a  path  along  the  Val  de  Chianale,  and  on  arriving  at 
Viliarette^  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  led  us  up  the  moun* 
tain  spur  which  intervenes  between  that  villa^^e  and  the 
Val  de  Vallante.  After«ascendinga  few  minutes  we  entered 
a  pleasant  forest  of  8eoteh  and  Arolla  pine  in  about  equal 
proportions.  The  trees  of  the  latter  were  thick  with  fruit, 
and  many  cones  lay  strewn  about  with  the  kernels  eaten 
out  by  squirrels.  Between  the  trees  the  ground  was 
carpeted  with  the  finest  turf,  which,  earlier  in  the  season, 
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may  probably  afford  good  botaniaing,  but  whicb  was  now 
parched  up  and  devoid  of  vegetation,  except  wbere  it  was 
covered  in  places  by  a  thick  growth  •  of  bilberries,  crowded 

with  ripe  nnd  hix  ious  fruit.  Slrolliii^^  quietly  upwards, 
we  reached  the  crest  ut  the  ridge,  cousistiug  of  a  knoll, 
surrounded  by  an  open  space  of  greenswardj  and  had  at 
last  our  long*^xpected  view  of  the  great  mountain,  whicb 
stood  immediately  before  us. 

From  our  stiiudiug  point  we  looked  across  a  deep 
valley  straight  up  the  angular  space  a  o  b,  with  the 
ridges  o  a  and  o  R  ou  either  side  of  it,  the  former, 
as  in  the  view  from  the  French  side,  crowned  by  a  row 
of  square-topped  crags,  divided  from  one  another  by 
deep  and  narrow  fissures.  Along  the  base  of  the  cnigs  lay 
the  route  Mr.  Ball  had  indicated,  but  every  particle  of 
snow  had  now  disappeared.  The  final  peak,  which  pre- 
sents itself  on  this  side  as  a  huge  cloven  rock,  was  by  no 
means  promising;  but  the  way  to  the  foot  of  it  was  so 
gently  inclined,  and  seemed  so  easy,  that  we  could  scarcely 
resist  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  It  was  but  8.30,  we 
had  nearly  the  whole  day  belure  us,  the  chalets  were  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  tlie  Val  de  Vallante,  and  it 
seemed  a  pity  to  tie  ourselves  down  to  return  to  them 
at  nightfalL  After  the  long-continued  hot  weather,  it 
was  hopeless,  except  in  the  early  morning,  to  expect  an 
extendrd  view  of  Italy,  and  1  tluri  tore  proposed  to  Jaconib 
that  we  should  abandon  our  original  plan,  make  the  ascent 
that  day,  and  pass  the  night  upon  the  summit.  The 
weather  was  extremely  fine ;  my  companion  had  a  plaid, 
which  the  guides  had  been  dragging  about  for  some  week% 
and  which  might  now  be  made  serviceable ;  and  after  the 
nocturnal  bivouac  by  the  side  of  the  great  Ah  tscli  with 
the  liev.  Leslie  Stephen,  the  incidents  of  which  were  fresh 
in  my  recollection,  I  had  no  fear  of  the  consequences. 
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The  propositit)n  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  on  being  cum- 
niuuicated  to  tbe  guides  merely  elicited  the  answer,  Eh 
bieii,  Monsieui'j  nous  soiiuiies  aussi  forts  que  Vi/uaJ*  We 
lingered  on  the  knoll  until  9,  and  then  b^e  Itousse  steer 
straight  for  the  chalets.  Leaving  on  our  right  the  path  to 
the  Col  de  Costa  Kossa  ve  descended  into  the  Yal  de 
Vallante,  waJking  among  scattered  pints  and  across  gnissy 
slope-!,  intersected  by  ravines,  and  dotted  with  moss-covered 
boulders.  We  suuu  emerged  into  the  open  pasture?,  and 
at  9,50  arrived  at  the  highest  Alpine  settlement  in  the 
valley.  This  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Yiso,  which  divides  the  Yal  de  Yallante  from  a 
tributary  valley  on  tbe  S,,  called  on  the  large  Government 
jVfap  tlie  Vidloii  delle  ForciolUnef  the  chalets  being  just 
above  the  j)()int  of  junction.  As  I  understood  Kousse,  the 
spot  is  called  Pierre  Meyer,  and  is  duubtless  the  same 
as  Pian  Meyer  of  the  map^ — a  name  which  occupies  a 
slightly  different  position. 

Anxious  to  husband  our  provisions,  we  availed  oivselves 
of  the  resources  of  the  chalets,  and  as  we  had  pK  iil  v  of 
tea  with  us  we  brewed  some,  and  made  a  meul  upon  tea 
and  bread  and  butter.  We  endeavoured  in  the  meantime 
to  extract  some  geographical  information  from  the  herds- 
man, whose  astonishment  at  learning  we  intended  sleeping 
out  upon  the  mountain  I  shall  not  eruily  forget.  Our  po- 
sition commanded  tlu*  valky  of  the  Forciolliiic,  and  a  gap 
in  the  chain  at  the  head  of  it,  marked  uu  the  map  i\h  the 
Fasso  delle  Snguette.  On  our  inquiring  whether  we  could 
cross  it,  he  said  that  cbasseiu'S  went  over  occasionally,  but 
that  it  waa  very  difficulty  and  that  the  other  side  was 
horrible, — all  rolling  stones.  Matthieu  Kousse  being  now 
of  no  further  use,  and  not  exhibit  ing  tlif  faintest  desire  to 
join  in  our  expedition,  we  sent  him  about  his  bubiuecis,  and 
at  11.40  we  quitted  the  chalets  and  commenced  our  upward 
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journey,  having  previously  (11.30)  taken  a  barometer 
obflervatioD,  which  gives  the  following  results : — 

Turin  .  .  6562 

Gf-ncva   6594 

St.  Bernard   6460 

Mean   6535 

After  leaving  the  pastures,  our  way  led  us  through  a 

uiji^uificent  forest  of  Arollas,  which  clothes  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  side  of  Forciolline,  and  wliicli  afforded  us 
most  grateful  siiade.  Beyond  it  we  came  upon  rocky 
slopes  strewn  with  fragments  from  the  crags  above,  at  the 
base  of  which  we  walked  until  we  had  passed  the  foot  of 
the  cubical  mass  called  the  Petit  Vise.  A  little  further 
aKmgare  r.wo  luoiintain  tarns  fed  by *i stream,  which  daishes 
down  a  wide  rock-strcwu  valley  on  the  left.  This  valley 
offered  so  inviting  a  route  that  we  at  once  turned  into  it, 
fully  expecting  that  it  would  land  us  vexy  near  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  At  2.30  we  stayed  for  dinner  by  the 
Bide  of  the  stream,  and  after  an  hour's  rest  recommenced 
our  cliuib.  Crossing  a  snow-filled  hollow  from  which  the 
water  issued,  we  scaled  a  steep  rocky  wall  above  it^  gained 
the  ridge  at  5,  and  were  at  once  greeted  by  the  peaks  of 
Bauphind. 

We  were,  however,  far  enough  from  the  top  of  the 

moimtain,  with  no  cliauce  of  arrivinL(  tliere  that  night,  if 
indeed  any  further  progress  were  at  ail  practicable.  We 
were  standing  upon  one  of  the  numerous  serratures  of  the 
ridge,  about  midway  between  the  Petit  and  the  Grand 
Vise,  the  now  &miliar  form  of  the  latter  peak  towering  up 
1400  feet  above  our  heads,  and  cut  away  from  us  by  one 
of  the  deep  gorges  which  are  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  the 
architecture  of  the  mountain.  The  lidge,  extending  from 
the  summit  to  the  Col  delle  Si^ette,  presented  an  outline 
of  extraordinary  character,  being  carved  into  jagged  pin- 
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nacles  of  the  iTH»st  fantastic  forms.  The  acconipaii^-ing 
woodcut,  taken  from  a  rou«^h  sketch  made  upon  the 
spot,  gives  a  general  idea  of  this  part  of  the  mountain. 
The  two  halves  of  the  deeply-cloven  rock  on  the  left 
appeared  to  us  of  equal  altitude,  but  the  left-hand  one 
was  the  nearer  of  the  two,  and  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  other, —  the  real  terminal  peak, — which  was  found  to 
be  also  double-headed. 

We  at  once  decided  to  camp  where  we  were,  and  sent 
Michel  forward  t^  explore  the  gorge.    He  descended  into 
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it  without  ditficulty,  and  we  soon  saw  him  mount  a  great 
snow-slope  on  the  face  of  the  opposite  ridge  and  arrive  in 
one  of  the  gaps  at  the  head  of  it.  He  returned  to  us  after 
an  absence  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  the  information 
that  the  precipices  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  were 
nearly  vertical,  and  that  the  actual  line  of  junction  of  the 
two  ridges  was  the  only  route  which  offered  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success. 

Although  our  desire  of  passing  the  night  upon  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  Viso  had  been  frustrated,  we  had 
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happily  reached  a  cfttnping-place  which  oommanded  a 
panorama  of  wonderful  extent  and  snblimity,  upon  which 

we  never  tired  of  j4;iziii_r.  T1h"»  widely-riven  cracrs  above  us 
in  the  immediate  tbregrouud  interrupted  a  conaidcrable 
portion  of  the  nortlir  rn  horizon,  and  masked  the  summits 
of  Savoy  and  Switzerland;  but  in  other  directiona  there 
was  no  such  obstacle.  In  the  W.  the  sun,  rapidly  marching^ 
downwardf,  glowed  fiery  red  above  the  many  lan^ves  that 
nidiate  fruia  the  (iruiid  Pelvonx.  — an  ahnost  unknown 
repfion,  thickly  clust^Ted  with  luity  and  unl'auiihar  peaks, 
which  I  failed  to  identify,  and  the  relations  of  which  to 
one  another  I  was  quite  unable  to  unravel.   They  formed^ 
indeed,  what  some  writers  would  call  a  confused  mass  of 
mountains, — truly,  perhaps;  but  the  confusion  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  and  exifitfl  only  because  he  han  not 
yet  aoijuired  thti  key  to  the  scheme  of  the  Ahnij^hty 
Huilch-r.     Southwards   wc   looked  over   the  numerous 
Italian  yalleys  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  followed  the  sweep 
of  the  main  range  nearly  to  the  Col  di  Tenda.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  scene  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  remain- 
der.  Beyond  the  ja-  ^c d  ri<!i,<'  of  the  Visowehad  before  us 
thevallevof  the  P«>,  p.u  f  I  v  Iviug  in  dark  .shadow,  and  open- 
ing out  into  thepliiiuof  i'iednu>nt.   The  view  on  tiiis  sitle, 
l)eautiful  as  it  was,  was  somewhat  disappointing.  White 
fleecy  clouds  chistered  over  tho  plain,  affording  only 
glimpses  of  the  towns  and  rivers  in  the  intervals  between 
them,  and  at  sunset  they  united  into  an  impenetrable 
covering. 

The  evening  shadows  have  j(radu:illy  lu  cn  lengthen- 
ing, and  wrapping  in  their  dusky  folds  one  by  one  the 
valleys  at  our  feet,  and  the  great  plain  is  illuminated  by 
the  warm  yet  subdued  light  of  the  declining  sun.  Sud- 
denly the  apex  of  a  black  trian^'lo  is  projected  upon  the 
plain,  the  darkened  surface  gjitiiers  size  evejy  minute. 
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and  with  swift  strides  inarches  majestically  eastwards: 
it  is  the  shadow  of  the  Viso.      What  a  pity  we  are  not 

n])oii  the  top,"  is  the  e\rl;iiiiati(»n  of  one  of  us:  "we  might,  if 
we  were,  see  the  spectre  of  the  Brockeu."'  From  the  apex 
of  the  shadow  shoot  out  broad  diverging'  r^^  s  of  lights  very 
similar  to  those  seen  in  the  sky  when  the  sun  shines 
through  openings  in  the  clouds*  We  stand  intently 
watching  this  singular  spectacle,  until  the  plain  darkens 
rapidly,  and  the  last  segment  of  the  sun's  disk  sinks  like  a 
burning  coal  behind  the  snowvS  of  Daupliine.  The  ray- 
crowned  shadow  was  a  phenomenon  as  striJdng  as  it  wan 
unexpected :  it  may  perhaps  have  been  caused  by  the 
light  shining  through  some  of  the  numerous  clefts  by  which 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  rent,  and  producing 
ilhmiinated  spjicesin  the  broad  penumbra  wliich  surrounded 
the  shadow  ;  but  I  cannot  offer  this  as  an  eutu*ely  satiH- 
lactoiy  explanation. 

No  sooner  had  the  sun  disappeared  and  ceased  to  add  to 
the  warmth  of  the  earth*s  surface,  than  the  work  of  restor- 
ation commenced,  and  the  store  of  heat  accumulated 
during  the  day-time  began  to  escape  into  si)ace.  The 
height  of  our  camping-place,  liy  an  observation  made 
at  6  p.m.,  was  11,249  feet  (Turin  11,268,  Geneva  11,2.06, 
St  Bernard  11,222).  As  it  was  exposed  to  a  whole 
hemisphere  of  unclouded  sky,  radiation  went  on  rapidly, 
and  a  sudden  shiver  creeping  over  us  warned  us  to 
make  arran^ments  for  the  coming  night.  A  meal 
of  meat  and  wine  supplied  us  with  a  stock  of  fuel 
for  tlie  production  of  animal  heat,  and,  supper  ended, 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  our 
bed.  Nook  or  cranny  or  overhanging  rock  to  mitigate 
the  influence  of  radiation  there  was  none,  and  all  that 
we  could  do  wns  to  descend  a  few  feet  on  the  side  of 
Korciollinc,  and  so  obtain  shelter  from  the  slight  westerly 
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wind  that  blew  gently  .icioss  the  ridge.  Nor  were  we 
able  to  discover  any  slab  of  stone  that  might  serve  uh  ius  a 
mattress^  for  the  mountain  in  nearly  eveijpait  is  thickly 
covered  with  fragments  of  rock,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  by  arranging  a  series  of  blocks  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  angular  points  they  profjcntod  ujnvanis 
should  be  as  few  aa  possible.  These  prelimiuaries  com- 
pleted, I  put  on>  imderneath  my  wide-awake,  a  light 
travellmg-cap  that  protected  the  ears,  and  donned  a  com- 
forter and  a  pair  of  warm  gloves^  and  Jacomb^  having  spread 
his  plaid  out  on  the  stones,  he  and  I  lay  down  side  by  side 
npon  the  half  of  it,  and  covci  id  <  >iirst*lve5  over  with  the  oth(»r 
portion;  Jean  and  Michel  meantime  disposing  of  thcin- 
selves  after  their  own  devices  on  some  rocks  dose  at  hand. 

Nd  mountaineer  can  be  considered  thoroughly  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Alpine  travel  until  he  has  experienced 
the  sensations  of  a  nocturnal  bivouac  on  some  lofty  peak. 
The  bciise  of  solitiidt'  and  isolation  from  mankind,  the  deep 
and  solemn  silence,  the  wonderful  canopy  of  la  avcn,  lihick 
as  jet»  inlaid  with  stars  shining  with  a  piercing  brilliance, 
of  which  the  dwellers  in  the  plains  can  form  no  concep- 
tion, and  revealit^  the  vague  and  ghost-like  outlines  of  the 
many  peaks  around,  produce  upon  his  mind  an  indelible 
im|)n>sion,  and  make  iiim  feel  aliaoht  iUi  if  he  were 
standing  at  the  portal  of  another  world.  We  looked,  as 
we  lay,  at  the  summit  of  the  Viso :  above  it  was  the  pole 
star,  and  along  its  left-hand  edge  the  limbs  of  the  Great 
Bear.  A  few  hours  after  sunset  a  blood-red  flame  flashed 
up  in  a  i^ap  in  the  riven  crags  before  ns  ;  it  was  the  rising 
moon ;  it  floated  upwards  like  a  fire-balloon,  and  sailed  away 
into  the  sky.  Hut  for  one  trifling  drawback  we  might  have 
realised  Wordsworth's  beautiful  lines  — 

•*  The  silcncf  that  is  lu  tin-  starry  sky; 
The  fAfiiep  that  if  among  the  lonely  hilla." 
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Sleep,  unhappily,  was  impossible:  whenever  I  moved  I 
disturbed  the  blocks  beDeath,  and  a  stony  dagger  darted 
into  my  back.   In  the  next  place,  the  temperature  was  by 

no  means  agreeable.  Although  a  pair  of  Alpine  minimums 
exposed  upon  the  rocks,  when  examined  in  tb<j  laonuug:, 
fitood  no  lower  than  freezing,  I  felt  the  cold  acutely,  and 
at  times  my  very  stomach  shivered.  Once  or  twice  I  rose 
and  sought  relief  in  exerdse,  but  I  found  the  absence  of 
the  protecting  plaid  make  a  p(  ici  ptible  difference;  and  I 
fear  the  (^uides  must  have  suffered  more  than  we  did,  its 
they  had  uosuch  covorini^^and  roamed  about  uneasily  almost 
the  whole  nin^ht.  Ultimately  1  found  it  best  to  lie  as  still  as 
poesibley  and  I  whiled  away  the  time  by  watching  the  stars 
glide  one  by  one  past  the  eastern  edge  of  the  peak,  and  cal- 
culating by  the  decrease  of  their  hour  angles  the  nearness  of 
the  dawn.  Comfortless  as  it  w  is.  we  would  n^^i  luu<:  ex- 
changed our  stouy  bed  for  the  softest  couch  in  Europe. 

At  last  the  long-expected  sin^n  of  relief  appeared  in  the 
eastern  sky.  As,  however,  little  else  than  rock-work  lay 
before  us,  it  was  essential  to  have  plenty  of  light,  and  it 
was  not  imtil  4.20  on  the  morning  of  August  30th 
that  we  broke  up  our  encampment.  We  descended  into 
the  gorge  and  mounted  the  opposite  snow-slope,  but 
instead  of  going  on  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  as  Michel  had 
done,  we  bore  away  to  the  W.  up  the  left  hand  branch  of 
the  slope,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut.  The  sunrise  had  been 
completely  invisible,  owing  to  the  thick  haze  which  still 
brooded  over  Pitduiont,  and  we  did  not  catch  sight  of  the 
luminary  until  he  had  mounted  well  above  the  fog,  and 
shot  down  his  rays  upon  us  with  a  fierceness  which  fally 
compensated  for  the  coldness  of  the  night.  The  passage 
from  the  snow  to  the  rocks  was  attended  with  some  little 
difficulty,  but  was  soon  effected,  aiui  after  a  steep  climb 
beyond,  we  arrived  at  6.20  A.M.  at  a  cliff,  down  the  face  of 
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wKicli  were  trickling  some  slender  rills  of  water.  This 

sight  immediately  suf^gested  the  propriety  of  breakfiust,  and 
we  managed  to  spend  an  hour  very  pleasantly  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  agreeable  meal.  Even  now  we  had 
only  just  regained  the  altitude  of  our  camping-plaoe»  so 
that«  inolnding  the  nnneoessaay  asoent  of  the  previous 
evening,  we  had  incorred  three  hours  of  useless  labour  by 
our  ignorance  of  the  mouiit.uD. 

At  7.20  A.H.  we  were  o£f  again,  and,  rounding  the  cliffy 
found  a  steep  couloir,  which  we  scrambled  up.  This  was 
succeededby  a&oeof  rooky  and  this  again  by  a  small  patch 
of  snoWy  and  then  another  oouloir,  and  so  on.  Slowly  and 
sorely  we  mounted  upwards,  always  following  the  easiest 
lead,  with  only  a  jreneral  notion  of  the  position  of  the 
summit,  aa  we  could  never  see  more  than  a  few  feet  in 
advance^  but  keeping  the  eastern  precipices  near  us  on  the 
rights  Occasionally  we  made  diversions  to  the  edge  of 
them,  and  tried  to  catch  sight  of  the  lakes  of  tiie  Po ;  but 
we  only  succeeded  in  peering  down  into  tremendous  rents, 
which  here,  as  on  all  other  sides,  out  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain. 

The  dimby  though  excessively  steep^  was  not  very 
difficult,  as  the  roclqr  juts  and  comers  on  whidi  we  placed 
our  hands  and  feet  afforded  tolerably  firm  support,  and 

were  quite  free  from  ice.  If  any  portions  of  the  peak  liad 
been  glassed  over,  as  they  easily  might  have  been  earlier 
in  the  year,  or  in  a  less  propitious  season,  the  ascent  would 
have  been  a  very  different  matter.  One  danger,  indeed,  we 
had  to  contend  against^  and  it  demanded  incessant  vigilance. 
Loose  blocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  lay  along  the  oonlours, 
stood  poised  upon  pedestals,  or  rested  insecurely  upon 
sloping  faces  of  rock.  Keeping  in  clone  file,  we  disturbed 
the  fragments  as  little  as  possible,  but  notwithstanding  all 
our  precautions,  masses  of  several  hundred  weight  were 
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occasionally  dislodged  in  front,  and  came  whizzing  dowain 
fearful  pioximity  to  the  heads  of  the  men  in  the  rear. 
Once,  indeed,  I  only  saved  my  face  at  the  expense  of  several 
pieces  of  flesh  torn  from  one  of  my  bands;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Jaoomb  was  nearly  lamed  by  a  large  slab  fall- 
ing on  his  foot 

Nearly  two  hours  have  passed  away  since  we  left  our 
breakfast  pjjice,  when  Michel,  who  is  first,  gradually  mounts 
in  advance  and  suddenly  stands  still.  »Ea  ffogvU  la  cimey^ 
cries  Jean,  who  is  behind  me.  We  shout  up  to  him  to 
know  if  it  be  true.  »Je  le  croU  bien,  Monaimr,''  is  the 
reply ;  **mai9  ilyma  encore  une  cmtre,  un  pen  plus  loin.'* 
^  struggle  fiercely  upwards,  with  Jean  and  Jacomb  close 
behind,  ayul  iu  a  itnv  moments  we  are  standing  by  his  side 
and  gazing  into  boundless  space.  It  is  9.20  A.M.;  we 
are  on  a  flat  rock-strewn  ridge,  which  has  the  same  direction 
as  the  line  o  A  of  the  diagram ;  before  us  is  another  similar 
and  parallel  one^  connected  with  the  first  by  a  curvin  g  arete 
of  snow,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  rocks.  We  have 
no  instrument  with  to  determine  which  is  the  higher : 
there  can  n ot  be  many  i  rich  es' d i fferenoe.  The  upper  sky  is 
one  unbroken  yault  of  glorious  blue;  our  standing  place  is 
the  loftiest  summit  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles,  and  not 
one  of  the  innumerable  snow-peaks  in  the  N.  and  W.  ig 
dimmed  by  the  faintest  trace  of  a  cloud.  We  look  round 
upon  the  view.  Let  us  begin  with  Moute  liosa,  distant,  as 
the  crow  flies,  just  100  mUea.  It  looks  somewhat  smaller 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it;  but  all 
its  details  are  dearly  distinguishable.  There  is  the  Col  de 
Lys,  the  Lyskamm,  and  Castor  the  taller  of  the  Twins,  and 
there,  too,  the  Col  des  Jumeaux,  which  we  crossed  a  few 
days  l)efore.  To  the  left  of  Castor  the  horizon  line  is 
continueil  ])y  the  well-known  forms  of  the  Breithom  and 
the  Matterhom,  but  farther  on,  the  outlines  of  the  Pennine 
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range  are  uudiHtiuguishablf,  as  tin  v  are  either  hidden  or 
mixed  up  with  the  much  nearer  eastern  Graians,  among 
which  the  (rrand  Paradis  is  the  most  prominent.  To  the 
left  of  the  latter  we  recognise  the  OriVola,  followed  by  a 
slight  breaks  and  then  by  the  immense  mass  of  Mont  Blaoc, 
loftiest  and  noblest  of  the  snowy  range,  and  especially  dear 
to  our  two  friends  from  Chamounix.  Its  summit  is  fortv- 
five  miles  distant  from  Monte  Ivnsa  and  eighty  I'roiu  tiie 
Viso.  Turning  directly  westward  w^e  have  before  us  the 
superb  cluster  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphine  lying  between  the 
Durance  and  Bomanche,  with  scores  of  graceful  peaks,  all 
waiting  to  be  climbed  except  the  Grand  Pelvoux,  van- 
quished by  my  friend  Mr.  Whymper  a  few  weeks  previously, 
and  which  I  cannot  certainly  identify.  To  a  superlicial 
observer,  they  present  the  most  attractive  features;  but  I 
know  only  too  well  the  horrors  by  which  they  are  enoom* 
passed.  The  portion  of  the  panorama  between  this  region 
and  Mont  Blanc  is  of  somewhat  inferior  interest,  the  most 
oonspicuous  object  being  an  elevated  snow-field,  with  a 
black  pyramid  in  the  centre.  This  I  believe  to  bp  the  Dent 
i^arraiisee  above  Therrnignon  iu  the  Maurienue,  surroimded 
by  the  vast  glader  which  crowns  the  range  between  Entre- 
denx-Eauz  and  Pralognan.  We  now  turn  southwards,  and 
experience  our  first  disappointment.  I  had  always  ex- 
pected that  the  summit  of  the  Viso  would  command  the 
Mediterranean,  but  we  look  along  the  swee])  (»f  tlie  Maritime 
Alps,  and  search  in  vain  for  the  smallest  glimpse  of  se^ 
All  along  their  summit  ridge  lies  a  dull  flat^topped  purple 
grey  cloud-bank,  obstructing  any  further  view. 

The  prospect  eastward,  though  of  surpassing  beauty,  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  At  our  feet  are  the  chain  of 
lakes,  the  highest  sources  of  the  Lenta  ;uul  the  Po. 
We  follow  the  rock-bound  valleys  until  they  merge  into  the 
Italian  plain,  where  we  trace  the  course  of  the  Vraita,  the  Po, 
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and  the  Pellice^  shining  like  silver  threads  among  the 

towns  and  villages,  until  they  unite  their  streams  into 
a  broad  river  and  roll  together  towards  Turin,  Strain  our 
eyes  as  we  will,  the  city  ia  invisible  ;  aud  indeed  Pignerol 
is  the  farthest  town  we  can  distinguish.  Uow  much  our 
range  of  vision  is  curtailed  by  the  thick  haze  with  which 
the  plain  is  shrouded,  may  he  inferred  from  the  fiict,  that 
Monte  Viso  is,  in  clear  weather,  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  top  of  the  Duomo  at  Milau,  where  it  is  seen  at  a  distance 
of  1 15  miles. 

Marred  as  it  was,  the  whoh?  scene  was  one  of  extra- 
ordinaiy  loveliness^and  stands  foremost  in  my  recollections 
as  the  most  wonderful  and  impressive  spectacle  I  have  ever 
beheld  in  the  Alps.   Whether  the  Mediterranean  could  be 

seen  under  more  favuuiabk  uttji  spheric  conditions  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  neare«t  point  of  the  coast  line  is 
at  Ventimiglia,  near  Nice,  sixty-seven  miles  distant,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Viso  to  that  point  crosses  the  main 
Alpine  chain,  forty  miles  from  the  Viso,  to  the  W.  of  the 
Col  di  Tenda.  I  do  not  know  the  height  of  the  chain 
here,  but  if  ho  great  lus  9,500  feet,  the  view  of  the  sea  would 
be  intercepted.  If  visible  at  all,  it  would  most  probably 
be  in  the  direction  of  Savona.  This  town  is  seventy-four 
miles  from  the  Viso,  and  the  Alpine  ridge  behind  it  is 
almost  dose  to  the  coasts  and  of  no  great  elevation.  Some 
traveller,  in  making  the  passage  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn, 
or  vire  versa,  iik:i>  ptrhaps  solve  the  converse  problem. 

Being  in  doubt  a.-^  to  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  summit 
ridges,  it  became  a  matter  of  duty  to  reach  the  farther  one, 
which  was  soon  done,  with  little  additional  result  in  the 
way  of  prospect  than  the  sight  of  the  Col  de  Vallante 
and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guil.  Having  built  a  stone 
man  upon  it,  we  retraced  our  steps,  aud  while  the  two 
guides  were  constructing  a  similar   erection  upon  the 
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fint  ridge,  Jacomb  and  I  turned  our  attention  to  tlie 

barometer.  The  mean  altitude  deduced  from  comparisons 
with  Turin,  Geneva, and  St,  Bernard,  is  1 2,r)68  English  feet. 
Tbe  indications  of  the  iustnunentSj  the  method  of  calcula- 
tion, and  the  determinations  of  previouB  obserrers,  will  be 
found  in  a  bypeometrical  note  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

The  second  stone  man  completed,  we  plaoed  an  Alpine 
minimum  thermometer.  No.  301,  in  a  hole  near  the  base 
of  the  northern  face,  and  secured  it  l*y  brass  wire  t/)  an 
angle  of  one  of  the  stones.  At  the  time  of  its  insertion  it 
registered  8*0°  Cent 

We  could  with  pleasure  have  spent  hours  upon  the  top, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  think  about  getting  down  again, 
and  at  11  we  commenced  the  descent,  having  first  secured 
Bunie  specimens  of  the  summit  rock.  This  consists  of  a 
scliisl  of  foliated  chlorite  and  quartz,  which,  when  freshly 
firacturod,  is  of  a  greenish  grey.  The  older  exposed  faces, 
as  indeed  the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain,  had  a  ruddy 
tint,  owing  to  tbe  conversion  into  peroxide  of  protoxide  of 
iron  in  the  chlorite.  The  per  centage  of  chlorite  in  different 
jjiirts  of  the  mountain  is  very  various,  and  in  some  places 
so  small  that  the  rock  in  little  else  than  quartz. 

Our  downward  journey  was  easier  than  the  upward,  and 
we  amused  ourselves  immensely  by  dislodging  the  blocks, 
sending  them  flying  into  space,  and  hearing  them  dashed 
into  Bplinten  below.  Much  discretion  was  necessary  before 
venturiuLj  to  tread  upon  one,  lest  it  should  topple  over: 
once  I  was  completely  upset,  happily  with  no  W(»rse  result 
than  a  badly  bruised  shin.  I  examined  on  the  way  several 
of  the  extraordinary  serratures  of  the  south-eastern  ai6te» 
The  rocky  substance  of  the  mountain  appears  to  be  inter- 
sected by  several  systems  of  vertical  joints,  and  these  to  be 
traversed  by  a  series  moderately  inclined  to  the  horizon. 
Pinnacles  built  of  blocks,  placed  one  on  the  top  of  another. 
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result  from  this  flfcrootiife.  Theauaexadwoodeatxepreseiits 
a  Teiy  strikiiig  one.  The  firoste  of  the  wadag  ivinter 
would  probably  lay  it  prosfcrate;  and  the  constant  destruction 

of  such  prominencea  in  a  similar  way  easily  accounts 
for  the  multitude  of  fragments  with  which  the  mountain 
is  laden. 

We  regained  our  breakfast-place  at  picked  up  the 
kni^Maoks  which  had  been  left  there^  and  made  straight  for 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge  below  na  Michel  went  on  in  ad- 
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vanoe,  as  usual,  and  before  long  was  seen  climbing  the  rocks 
towards  the  Sagnette.  Jacomb  was  obliged  to  descend 
very  slowly,  in  conse(juence  of  an  injury  to  his  shoulder 
occasioned  by  a  previous  £el11j  which  had  obliged  him  to 
carry  his  arm  in  a  sling,  even  during  our  scramble  of  the 
preceding  day.  I  drew  away  gradually  from  him  and 
Jean,  readied  the  base  of  the  col  at  2,  and  at  2.20  joined 
Michel,  who  was  lying  down  and  smoking.  He  had 
examined  the  descent,  and  pronounced  it  practicable. 
Far  down  below  were  two  shining  lakes,  the  sources  of 
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the  Lenta,  and  iu  the  distance  a  charming  view  towards 
Barges  and  PigneroL  It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before 
the  other  two  came  up>  and  as  we  had  eaten  very  little  since 
our  6  o'clock  breakfast^  we  determined  to  dine  on  the 

grass  by  the  water-side,  and  to  get  there  as  soon  lus  possible. 
On  the  eastern  face  of  the  col  is  a  precipitous  couion-  covered 
with  loose  shale  and  stones.  We  stuck  our  heels  into  the 
disintegrated  substance,  and  detached  a  small  avalanche  of 
it,  m  the  midst  of  which  we  slid  downwards  until  it  became 
unmanageable,  and  then,  stepping  on  one  side,  we  let  it 
roll  away.  A  repetition  of  this  operation  about  a  dozen 
times  brought  us  on  to  some  steep  grass-slopes  below ;  we 
ran  down  them,  and  gained  the  lakes  at  3.15.  The  descent 
from  the  col  cannot  be  less  than  1000  feet 

The  satisfisustion  we  felt  at  success  so  far  beyond  our 
first  anticipations,  joined  to  a  keen  appetite,  gave  a  great 
zest  to  our  dinner;  we  enjoyed  our  meal  inunensely,  and 
demolishetl  every  particle  of  the  remaining  provisions. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Viso,  on  the  eastern  side,  lies  a  band  of 
nearly  level  plain.  Just  under  the  peak  it  is  somewhat 
narrowed,  and  here  a  flat  watersched  divides  the  drainage 
of  the  Lenta  from  that  of  the  Po.  The  streams  flowing  from 
the  highest  lakes  of  the  two  rivers  inclose  between  them  a 
group  of  hills,  and  unite  into  a  common  channel  just  below 
Ondno.  After  an  hour's  halt  the  propriety  of  moving  was 
indisputable,  and  we  started  off,  intending  to  follow  the 
waters  of  the  Lenta.  Beyond  our  resting-place  the  plain 
was  entirely  gtrcwn  with  blocks  of  rock  from  the  size  of 
a  dining-table  downwards,  and  the  water  did  not  flow 
from  the  lakes  in  any  perceptible  channel,  but  simply 
filtered  promiscuously  underneath  the  blocks.  While 
scrambling  over  them  I  was  amazed  at  the  vast  extent  of 
ruin,  and  began  to  speculate,  whether  they  had  been 
carried  there  by  ice,  or  whether  they  were  due  to  the 
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disruption  of  ancient  mountain-ranges  Btmilar  in  structure 
to  the  Viso.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  grouping  of  the 
fragments  led  me  to  suspect  their  glacial  origin^  and  we 
soon  came  upon  evidences  which  placed  it  beyond  a 
doobt  They  were  terminated  to  the  eastward  by  a  low 
range  of  clifEs,  down  which  we  had  to  descend,  and  where 
we  found  plenty  of  smoothed  surfaces  indicative  of  ancient 
ice.  At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  the  water  i>>  first  collected 
into  a  stream,  and  here  there  are  some  chalets  and  a 
yerdant  Alp.  A  little  further  on,  the  infant  river  plungee 
through  a  narrow  gorges  cut  through  rocks  of  serpentine, 
and  cascades  on  to  the  lower  level  just  beyond.  The  walls 
of  the  gorge  are  smoothed  and  polished,  and  chiselled 
into  grooves,  both  deep  and  shallow,  in  exquisitely  sharp 
preservation. 

On  the  following  day  I  observed  extensive  sur&ces  of 
rodtea  m&iUonn6e$  some  miles  below  Paesana,  so  that  it 
is  certain  that  an  immense  glacier  once  filled  the  valley. 

If,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  remains  of  ancient  moraines 
surround  the  sources  of  the  Po  as  thickly  as  those  of  the 
Lenta,  the  eastern  side  of  the  Viso  will  present  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  monuments  of  glacial  action  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Alps. 

We  had  to  mount  a  rocky  shoulder  on  the  side  of  the 
gorge  and  then  descend  again,  and  on  gaining  the  lower 
level  we  walked  tliroiiLrh  pleasant  fertile  pastures  until  we 
arrived  at  the  first  group  ot  houses  in  Oncino,  which  we 
reached  at  6.10.  The  place  being  very  uninviting,  we  re- 
solved to  make  a  push  for  Paeaana.  The  main  village  of 
Oncino  looked  better  than  its  outposts :  it  is  situated  in  a 
most  picturesque  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lenta, 
in  the  midst  of  steeply-sloping  waluut-  haded  meadows, 
with  the  river  in  a  gorge  below.  We  hurried  quickly  through 
it,  and  descended  the  zigzags  by  which  the  path  winds  down 
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the  tongue  of  rook  which  dividee  the  Lenta  from  the  Po ; 
juBt  as  it  was  getting  dark  we  reached  the  junction,  and 

struck  into  the  comparatively  good  road  leading  to  Pae- 
8ana.  We  entered  this  villa«re  at  8.10,  slept  at  the  Albergo 
della  Kosa  Koesa,  and  by  mid-day  on  the  morrow  wo  were 
back  in  Turin. 

A  brief  account  of  the  labours  of  other  tiayellen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Viso  will  put  the  reader  in  poo- 
session  of  some  additional  points  of  interest  Among 
the  scanty  infoniiation  afforded  by  Murray  upon  the 
geography  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  will  be  found  a  notice  of  a 
tour  of  the  Viso  made  by  ProfesBor  Forbes,  who,  in  this  as 
in  so  many  other  disfaricte,  was  one  of  the  first  of  EngUsh 
explorers,  and  whose  name  will  ever  be  held  in  Teneratton  by 
the  many  mountaineers  who,  like  mjrself,  owe  their  first 
love  of  the  high  Alps  to  the  perusal  of  the  fascinating 
pages  of  the  Travels  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy."  The 
paragraph  in  Murray  has  appeared,  word  for  woid,  in 
several  successive  edition^  and  will  be  found  at  page  460 
of  the  greatly  improved  issue  for  1861.  Being  quite 
unable  to  underetazkd  it,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Forbes,  asking  for 
a  reference  to  the  original  memoir.  He  informed  me  in 
reply  that  the  passage  in  Murray  was  the  only  account  that 
had  heen  published,  and  that  he  furnished  the  particulara 
to  Mr.  Brockedon  for  insertion  in  the  guide*  Mr*  Forbes 
has  kindly  placed  at  my  service  a  copy  of  the  journal  of 
his  expedition,  and  thus  enabled  me  to  give  an  accurate 
description  of  iL  It  turns  out  that  Mr.  Hrockedon  has 
been  "  improving  his  text,"  having  antedated  the  expe- 
dition by  ten  year;^,  and,  by  substituting  the  words  Col  de 
Goulaon  for  Col  de  Vallante,  has  made  complete  nonsense 
of  the  whole  account 

Professor  Forbes  performed  his  journey  in  the  summer 
of  183^,  having  with  him  a  buru meter  which  he  had  coin- 
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pared  with  one  in  the  poesession  of  M.  Ou^rin  of  Avignon. 
He  reached  Abries  on  June  30th,  and  engaged  a  ehataewr 
dotumdsr  of  the  name  of  Bey  as  guide  to  the  **Col  de  Viao^*^ 
After  a  mXk  of  two  hours  and  a  half  he  arriTed  on  the 

evening  of  the  sarnt  day  at  the  chalet  of  "  La  Trouchet," 
where  he  slept.  (1  iiis  must  be  near  the  chalet  of  La  Ruine, 
if  not  the  same  place.)  On  July  Ist  he  started  at  3.30  ▲.]£., 
gained  the  ool  at  5.16,  and  desoended  to  the  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Po,  which  he  reached  at  9.15.  On  the 
Piedmonteee  side  they  searched  for  the  tunnel,  but  could 
not  iiud  it,  as  the  opening  was  covered  with  snow.  Mr. 
Forbes  now  proposed  to  his  guide  to  attempt  the  circuit 
of  the  mountain.  They  had  to  cross  "  a  spur  of  the  Viso, 
which  descends  towards  the  plain,  and  which  presented  an 
edge  much  like  a  cockscomb,**  but  luckily  they  found  ^a 
gap  which  let  tiiem  pass,"  when  they ''suddenly  fell  upon  a 
valley  perhaps  2500  feet  deep,"  "  which  has  Ponte  at  its 
mouth,"  and  into  whicli  they  "  had  no  alternative  but  to 
descend."  Mr.  Forbes  then  mounted  to  the  Coi  de  Vallante, 

which  adjoins  the  Viso  on  one  side  as  La  Tiayersette  does 
on  the  other,"  passing  some  cfafilets  on  his  way«  and,  de- 
scending into  the  valley  of  the  Giiil,  reached  La  Trouchet 
at  5,  and  proceeded  to  La  Monta  to  sleep,  arriving 
there  at  7.15.  The  following  day  he  crossed  the  Col  de  la 
Croix  into  the  Val  Pellice.  The  results  of  the  barometer 
observations  will  be  found  in  the  hypsometrical  note.  "  I 
have  used,*'  writes  Professor  Forbes,  **  the  term  Col  de  Viso 
as  synonymous  with  La  Traversett^ :  the  latter,  I  suspect^ 
is  more  correct*** 

The  next  tour  of  the  Viso  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
ledge, was  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  A.  P.  Whately,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  H.  T.  Jenkinson.  On  September  12th,  1 854, 
these  gentlemen  walked  from  Abries  to  the  now  ruined 
bergerie  near  the  head  of  the  Guil,  where  they  passed 
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the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  13tb  a  climb  of  fifty- 
five  minutes  brought  them  to  the  Col  de  Traversette,  and 

proceeding  by  the  floarees  of  the  Po,  tbey  descended  to 
the  cbalets  of  Ponte,  wbere  tbey  slept,  after  a  day  8  walk 
of  eight  hours  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  stoppages.  On  the 
14tb  they  cnrased  the  Col  de  Yallante  to  the  bergerie  in 
throe  houn  and  a  half,  and  went  to  Bobbio  the  same  day 
by  way  of  the  Col  de  Seyli^res.  It  is  not  quite  dear  how 
Professor  Forbes  and  Mr.  Whately  passed  from  the  valley 
of  the  Lenta  into  the  Val  Chianale,  but  I  think  it  must 
have  been  by  the  Col  de  Costa  Rossa, 

The  last  explorer  whose  investigations  I  have  to  record 
IS  Mr.  Whymper,  who  visited  the  Yiso  in  1860,  approach- 
ing it  from  Turin  by  way  of  Paesana  and  Crisaolo.  He 
left  the  latter  phiee  at  7.40  a.m.  on  September  11th,  and 
liiuimted  to  tiie  *'  Col  de  Viso alone  in  a  thiek  fogf, 
reaching  the  summit  at  3.10  p.m.,  but  having  waited  an 
hour  on  the  way  to  avoid  rain.  He  stayed  forty  minutes  on 
the  col  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Guil>  and 
after  ai^other  halt  of  an  hour  arrived  at  Abries  at  8.30.  In 
1861  he  went  again  to  Abries,  and  on  August  10th  slept 
in  the  higheat  chalet,  ascending  with  the  sht  |)lierd  the 
following  morning  to  the  col  he  had  crossed  the  year 
before,  with  the  intention  of  examining  the  peak.  The 
part  of  the  chain  which  Mr.  W^ymper  reached  is  that 
marked  Col  de  Coulaon  in  Bourcet,  and  Col  del  Color  de 
Porco  in  the  lar«^e  Sardinian  Map,  and  he  insists  that, 
according  to  the  inhabitants,  this  is  the  true  Col  VLso,  and 
that  the  Traversette  is  a  lower  pass  much  farther  from  the 
peak.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  reached  by 
Mr. 'Wliynii)er,  as  he  saw  close  at  hand  the  <rreat  ravine 
which  arrerited  uur  proi^M-ess  in  1860  ;  and  haviu;^  climbed 
the  intervening  crag  with  the  intention  of  descending  into 
it,  was  stopped  by  precipices,  just  as  Hawkshaw  and 
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Michel  Croz  had  been  at  the  very  same  spot  Being 
prevented  by  tlie  ravine  from  gettinpf  on  to  the  poak,  he 
returned  the  same  day  to  Abries.  The  confusion  about  tiie 
Col  de  Yiao  wants  dearing  up,  and  renders  it  desirable  that 
the  name  should  be  expunged  from  our  Alpine  Yoeabulaiy. 

I  trust  that  the  preceding  narrative  ma}  have  the  effect 
of  directing  attention  to  the  charming  scenery  of  the 
Cottian  and  Maritime  Alps,  hitherto  so  much  neglected 
by  Knglish  tourists.  Few  parts  of  the  great  chain  are 
accessible  with  so  little  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 
Turin  is  a  most  agreeable  and  luxurious  resting-place, 
and  a  two  hours*  ride  by  railway  from  that  city  lands  the 
traveller  at  Susa,  Pi^erol,  Salnzzo,  or  Cuneo,  at  the  very 
foot  ot'tlie  Alp;<.  Tn  ;i[iy  inountiiineer  bent  upon  climbing 
the  V'iso  1  will  venture  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice. 
Select,  if  possible,  a  time  for  the  expedition  when  the 
weather  gives  a  fair  chance  of  a  wide  Italian  view;  pass 
the  first  night  at  Saluzsso ;  lay  in  there  a  good  supply  of 
provisions,  and  arrange  for  a  very  early  start  to  Sampeyre 
to  avoid  the  heat.  By  leaving  Saluzzo  at  4.30  a.m. 
Sampeyre  might  be  reached  at  9.  Stay  there  an  hour  for 
breakfast.  I*ut  the  baggage  on  a  mule,  and  after  passing 
Chateau  Dauphin,  follow  the  Vallon  de  Fordolline,  and 
bivouac  in  the  goige  near  the  foot  of  the  Sagnette,  taking 
the  mule  as  far  as  practicable.  A  sheltered  camping- 
place  might  be  found  very  high  up,  and  by  carrying 
wrappers  and  a  little  liay  from  Chateau  Dauphin,  and 
fire- wood  from  the  Arolla  forest,  it  would  be  possible  to 
pass  a  really  comfortable  night. 

Considering  the  wonderful  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Viso  as  a  station  for  trigonometrical  and  meteorological 
piirposes,  the  apathy  of  the  Sardinian  gef)grapliers  towards 
th*  ir  iiuhle  mountain  is  tndy  extraonlinary,  and  am  only 
be  acco.unted  for  by  a  radical  peculiarity  in  the  tempera- 
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ment  of  the  Italian  people.  The  chasseurs  of  St.  Gervais 
have  built  a  cabin  on  the  Ai^jnille  de  Uoutr,  a  pnik  of 
about  tlK^  name  height,  much  farther  N.,  and  scarcely 
less  difficult  of  acoesa.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  fiur  distant 
when  there  will  be  a  sinular  erection  on  the  Viso,  where 
persons  interested  in  la  Phy»ique  dtt,  Monds"  may 
reside  in  settled  weather  several  days  toi2:ether,  and  where 
thore  will  lie  placed  a  Beries  of  meteorolo^'ical  instruraents 
which  will  be  examined  by  competent  observers  at  least 
once  a  year. 


HrpsoMsnticAL  Nora, 

I  have  collected  into  this  note  all  the  information  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  relating  to  the  altitude  of  the  Viso  and  other 
neighbouring  points  of  interest  described  in  the  fon^going  paper. 
I  c<)mmcnce  with  an  accoimtof  my  observations  ujxm  the  peak 
itaeif)  and  of  the  method  employed  in  oonductiug  the  calcuiatiomi. 

Date,  Aufrxnt  r^oth,  1S61.    Time  10,30  am. 
JUt.  r.d.  186  14  mil,  19-149  inches. 
Air  Temp.  6  6  Cer.t,  Moiiit  btilb  2  0  Cent. 
BelatiTe  Humidity  *35.  Sky  dear. 

Lidneimof Studishacttle        .   'i-  'OSia.  •f'027iji. 


Corre'»}xtndiiiij  ObtsCrintinHS. 
Turin  Academy.    Altitude  of  barometer  cistern,  284  metjres. 

Tlmi*  Barometer  rHurod       Air  temprratum 

»  A.M   743-48  mil.  23  0  Cent. 

Noon   741*88  29-8 

RMaltini?  altitade  from  motrical  obier-)  in  a-tk  x«_    e  . 

yJou  hx  tahh-n  of  Delcwn  j         *    ^^'^^fi  Eng.  feet 

Ketmlting  altitude  from  English  obser-)  lo^ieo 
T»tw«iby  tablMofGuyot          J       *  ****** 
Mean  12,667 

Geneva.   Altitude  of  barometer  cistern,  408  metre& 

Time         Barometer  reduced    Air  t*'Tiip<T  ititrr        MoUt  bulb    Rel.  humM* 

10  a  m  .  733-19  miL  23  tjU  Cent,  15-80  Cent.  -41 
Noou     .       732-60  27-60  IG  3J  '2H 
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Basoltb^  altitude  {h>m  m^  12,737  Eng.  feet 

ration  bj  taMes  of  Delcros          \  *™" 

Beraltine  altitude  from  English  obter^) 

ration  by  tables  of  Ouyot  I  ' 

  li.7M 


St  Benuud.   Altitude  of  barometer  cistem,  2178-3  metu  s. 

Tim*  Barometer  reduced     Air  idDpentture 

lOAJL   674*81  miL        10-8  Onit 

Noon   674-84  12-8 

BeanltiBg  altitude  from  metrical  oboosf  , «  -  . 

rat?)nl.y  tables  of  IM.rr.^  (       '    12,623  Eng.  feet 

Bowilting  altitude  from  English  o1mmv>  )  i  o  may 

nation  fcyUblea  of  Giqrot          J       *  ^^^^ 
Kean  12,618 

For  the  purpose  of  bettor  comparisoTi,  the  Geneva  calciilaHons 
have  been  made  hy  the  sjiriie  tul)les  as  the  others,  nnd  luit  by 
those  of  Plantamour,  baaed  on  BeiiHel  ;i  lurmula,  which  contains  a 
term  involving  tl^e  difference  of  the  relative  humiditiea  at  the 
upper  and  lower  stations. 

Hence,  reeapitalating,  we  haye'-** 

Turin      .......  12,667  Eng.  loet 

Geneva   12,726 

St.  Bernard   12,612 

  12,668 


These  results  are  aomewhat  greater  than  the  previous  trigono- 
metrical deterrni Tin  t  ions,  of  "which  two  appear  to  have  been 
published,  llie  first  is  8836  metres,  or  12,5?^5-5  English  feet,  and 
is  contained  in  tlic  memoir  of  M.  CoraV)Geiif,  entitird  "  Notice  fair 
une  mesm-e  geometri(juc  de  la  hauteur  au  dessus  de  la  mer  do 
(juelques  Ronimites  des  Alpes,  par  M.  Coraboeuf,  Chef  d'Escadron 
au  Corps  ]{oyal  (h's  Ingenieura  G<^ographps."  ("  llecueil  de 
Vovages  et  dv.  Mt  nioiros  publics  par  la  Socictc  de  Geographie, 
tome  ii..  Pans,  1H2.')/*) 

ThiH  is  ajiparently  the  aame  as  the  height  given  in  VonWelden, 
where  we  find,  p.  30  — 

Fr.  ft.        Bn(.  ft. 

•*lContoV]BondiH«nnPlai»''       .      .  11,808  -  12684-6 


as  a  difference  of  a  unit  may  easily  be  made  in  transferrinp  an 
altitude  from  one  me:ii>ure  to  another.  Tlic  discrepancy  a^  to  tlie 
authority  may  be  arrounted  for  in  the  loll  w!i:g  manner.  M. 
CoraboQuf  states  m  hm  uicmuir,  tliat  he   co-operuled  "  in  the  work, 
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and  probably  Mr.  Plana  was  one  of  bia  ooadjuteunt.  The  second 
detennioatioa  ia  by  tbe  £tat-]lf  ajor  Pi^montain  (see  the  Qoadro 
di  Altezze  in  "  Le  Alpi  che  dngono  V  Italia,"  p.  782).  It  is  8840 
metreiy  or  12,599  English  feet. 

In  die  list  of  heights  giyen  in  Appendix  A  to  Sir  John 
Her8cfael*a  "  Phyaical  Geography,**  the  altitude  of  Monte  Viao  ia 
stated  at  13,599  ieet.  I  presame  this  is  from  Ihe  lart-qnoted 
authority,  and  that  a  mistake  of  1000  has  been  made  in  oon* 
verting  metres  into  feet.  On  a  referraice  to  M.  CoraboeuTs  paper, 
it  will  be  found  that  flu-  metres  is  the  moan  of  5  inde- 

pendent determinations,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list :  <— 

Metrei  EnR.  IL 

Siiporga   3835-37  12,583-4 

Mass*   3830-51  12,667-5 

RiToU   3840-30  12,6997 

HadoosdiCrea   3846*54  12,620-1 

MontPonice   3829  00  12,561-8 

Mean   3836-84  12,686-6 

The  highest  of  these,  12,620  feet,  is  greater  than  the  lowest 
barometrical  resnlt  of  12,612  feet,  so  that  the  discrepancy  is  less 
than  might  be  at  first  supposed. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  barometer  observations  made  by  Professor 
Forbes  in  his  journey  of  June  SOth  and  July  1st,  1839.  The 
barometer  waa,  at  starting,  compared  at  Avignon  with  an  in> 
Btrument  belonging  to  M.  Gu^rin  of  that  town,  with  which  it 
agreed  within  tho  twnntieth  of  a  millimetre.  The  calcnlafionti 
were  made  by  M.  Gu^rin,  and  Professor  Forbes  has  obligingly 
fiiToured  me,  not  only  wiUi  his  original  observations,  but  with 
M.  6u6rin*a  results :  — 

AtThcr.  AirtmpL  "!iv];'r» 

lift  Tranchet*,  Jnne  30th  7*40  p.jl  698*4  mil.  *  •  6663 
Col  do  l:i  Tm-j  6-46  A-H  681-8     -.0*8        26  9098 

Lakesof  the  Po,  July  1st  9  15  658-7  15  3  39  8582 
Ool  Vallant«.     July  Ist      8-46       642*7       7-2        37  9330 

Mr.  Forl  jcs  liiLsalso  furnished  me  with  two  other  determinations 
of  tbt  1  ravcrsotte.  The  first  of  these  is  very  ancient.  In  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1777,"  vol.  Ixvii.  Part  2,  page  513, 
is  an  elaborate  paper  by  Sir  George  Schuckburgh,  Bai't.  F.R.S., 

*  The  thermometers  were  not  oh«:«>n-e<l  at  Lft  'Hoiiehot,  and  probftbls 
Tsluos  were  donbtless  aaramMl  bjr  M.  OuMn. 
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entitled  "  Oliscrvations  made  in  Siivoy  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
Height  of  Moimtaius  by  means  of  the  Barometer ;  being  an  Ex- 
amination oi"  M.  de  Luc's  Kulcs,  delivered  in  his  Rccherches  mr 
les  Modifications  de  V Atnwspherey  Appended  to  this  memoir  is 
a  table  of  heights,  in  which  will  be  found,  p.  51)5  — 

Bat*  It 

"Monte  Vino,  by  an  olist  rration  from  Jurlu,  bj  m«>itnii>  0007 
accnntei,  G.**  {i  < .  1  j  compariaoii  -with  Geneva)  \ 

Monto  Viso  must  here  mean  a  col  and  not  a  peak,  and  is  no  doubt 
the  siime  as  tJiat  crossed  by  Forbes.  The  otlier  is  by  M.  Guui  in 
from  an  observation  mxule  in  1819,  and  in  English  measures  is 
equivalent  to  9,968  feet.  The  height  given  by  Von  Welden  for 
thiB  ool,  p.  94,  ui  eridentlj  from  the  aame  obeorratioii :  — 

Eiiff.  ft. 

Col  de  Traversettc  am  Viw"  9,363 

The  three  results  agree  very  fairly.  But  then  if  we  refer  to 
the  "Quadro  di  Altezze  "  in  "  Le  Alpi  clu-  cingono  1'  Italia"  we 
find,  p.  782,  on  the  authority  of  the  "  f^tat  Major  Piemontais," 
"  Colle  dclle  'i  raversette  2,005  metres,"  or  9,><2G  English  feet, 
a  determination  so  mucli  below  tlie  others,  that  it  suggests  the 
poHsibility  of  its  applying  to  twimc  otln  r  part  of  the  ridge. 

The  heightH  referred  to  in  this  note  and  in  the  preceding  paper 
are  collected  in  the  following 
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NMMofauika. 

AaiberUir. 

Dste. 

Method. 

Heiitht 
In  Ed. 
Kllfh  ft. 

Monte  Visa  Snmniit . 

If  .... 

«  .... 

CoraboDuf 

Btat  Major  Fiemon- 
tais<LeAlpi,&c.) 
Methewe 

1861 

A 
A 

Bar. 

12,586 

12,599 
12,668 

M  CMBptsgidMe 

Metbewn 

1861 

Bar. 

11,249 

Colds^TeiMtte 

i»  • 
t»  * 
»»  • 

Col  do  V'ailaate  . 

Schuckbuq^ . 
Ou6rin  . 
Forbes  . 

E.M.P.  (LeAlpi, 

&0.) 

Forbes  . 

Metbewe 

1777 

1819 

1839 

1839 
1860 

Bar. 

Bar. 
J3ar. 

Bar. 
Bar. 
Bar. 

9.997 
9,963 
9,992 

9,826 
9,330 
9,365 

Col  de  SfljlilRn  . 

Hathewe 

1860 

Bar. 

9,247 

I^AMofthePo  . 

FWhei  ... 

1839 

Bar. 

8,582 

lAl^mndwt(*  laBaine?) 

Forbee  . 

1839 

Bar. 

6,663 

Chllets  in  Val  YeUaate 
(pian  Meyer?) 

Mediewi 

1861 

Bar. 

6,535 

Metliewe 

1860 

Bar. 

5,000 

VUL.  II.  N 
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EXCURSIONS  IN  DAUPHINE. 


1.  IHTROBUCTORT  RKWARKa 

%  THE  PAa-^AOK  OF  THE  COL  DK  LA  TEAU'E,  FROM 
THE  VALLEY  OF  LA  BERAIiDK  TO  THE  VAL  LOUISE; 
AND  OF  Tin:  COL  DE  L'ECHAUDA,  FKOM  VAL 
LOUISE  TO  LE  MONilTlEB. 

a.  THE  VAL  BE  ST.  CHRISTOPHB  AND  TEE  OOL  DE  SAI3. 

4.  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  COL  DE  LA  SLLLii,  FROM  LA 
GRAVE  TO  ST.  CilJil^^TOl'HE. 

6,  THE  ASCENT  OF  MONT  FELVOUX. 


M  S 
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I.  INTRODUCTORT  REMARK& 

Tbe  province  of  Dauphin^  embraces  three  depart- 
ments," "  Drome,"  "  Is^e,"  and  "  Hautes  Alpes.'^  Its 
principal  town,  Orenoble,  lying  due  west  from  Tunn,  is 
placed  upon  the  river  Is^,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Khone. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  provineet,  and  on  the  bonn- 
daiy  between  the  departments  of  Ja^re  and  Lee  Hautes 
Alpes,  is  a  remarkable  granitic  mountain  group,  situated 
on  a  spur  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  between  the 
rivers  Is^re  and  Durance.  This  district  has  been  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  explored  by  mountaineers,  A  description 
of  some  portions  of  it  will  be  found  in  Professor  Forbes*8 
« Excursions  in  Dauphin^,"  appended  to  his  vohnne  on 
**  Norway  and  its  Glaciers,"  and  a  general  account  in  Elie 
de  BeaTimout's  ^^Faits  pour  servix  a  1  iiistoire  des  Montagnes 
d'Ovsnns." 

The  following  papers  are  a  further  contribution  to  the 
information  we  possess  respecting  it^  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  attention  of  travellers  to  its 

various  attractions. 

Mr.  Nicliol.>^,  in  the  first  excursion  described,  starts  from 
I^ourg  d'Oysans,  and  ascends  the  Valley  of  St.  Christophe. 
A  short  distance  above  the  viUage  of  that  name,  the  valley 
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fornoB  two  branohes  —  the  western  one  leading  to  tlie 
Col  de  la  Muande^  and  the  eastern  one  to  La  Benirde.  Mr« 
Nichols  follows  the  eastern  branch,  and,  passing  La 

Berarde,  crosses  the  Col  de  la  Tempe.  on  the  north  yide  of 
Mont  Pelvoux,  and  descends  to  Serre,  in  the  Vul  Louise, 
lie  then  turns  again  northwards  and  crosses  the  Col  de 
TEchanda,  descending  upon  the  village  of  Le  Mon^tier^ 
on  the  high  road  from  Grenoble  by  the  Col  de  Lautaret  to 
Biiangon. 

Mr.  Bonney  takes  the  aaine  Hpot,  liuiirg  d'Oysans,  for 
his  starting-point  as  Mr.  Nichols.  He  ascends  the  same 
valley,  visiting  St,  Christopbe,  and  examining  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Passing  La  Berarde,  he  next  ascends  the  Col 
de  Sals,  leading  to  the  Val  Crodemar.  He  then  returns  to 
La  Berarde  and  Bouig  d'Oysans,  and  thence  proceeds  to 
liriauyun  and  the  entrance  uf  the  Xal  lionise.  An  attack 
upon  3iont  Pelvoux  was  made  from  this  side,  which, 
however,  the  return  of  bad  weather  rendered  misuccessful. 

In  the  following  year  a  successful  ascent  of  the  Peivoux 
was  made  by  Mr,  IVhymper,  whose  account  of  the  expe- 
dition follows  those  of  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Bonney.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  moimtaiu  forms  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Dau})iiiiie  <;roup.  The  Ale- 
froidoy  which  rises  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  pyramid  peak  of  Mont 
Peivoux,  is  the  summit  which  domineers  over  all  compe- 
titors. This  crovming  height  is  yet  unsealed,  and  its 
precipitous  ramparts  stiU  bid  defiance  to  the  mountaineer. 
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2.  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  COL  DE  LA  TEMPE,  FROM  THE 
VALLEY  OF  LA  BKKAllDE  TO  THE  VAL  LOUISE;  AND 
OF  THE  COL  DE  L'ECHAUDA,  FROM  VAL  LOUISE  TO 
LE  MON^TIEB. 

Bt  R.  C.  Nichols,  F.S.A. 

Whm  the  monntains  and  glacier  passes  of  Switzerlaiul 

are  known  to  and  visited  by  thousands,  crinparativelj  few 
of  our  countrymen  are  acquainted  with  tiie  lofty  mountain 
group  which  forms  the  high-lands  of  Dauphin^.  In  alti* 
tude  and  picturesque  magnificence^  the  latter  are  little  in- 
ferior to  the  Swiss  Alps.  Still  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  reasons  why  they  are  comparatiTely  neglected.  The 
scenery  Withiii  reach  of  those  wliose  strength  or  enthusiasm 
are  not  equal  to  the  more  difficult  excursions,  will  not 
compare  with  that  which  Switzerland  afifords  even  to  the 
most  fcmSant  tourist,  and  the  forbidding  character  of 
many  of  the  passes  renders  commumcation  between  valleys 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  extremely  rare,  and 
each  valley  becomes  to  the  ordinary  tourist  a  cut  de  sac, 
after  exploring  which,  with  unsatisfactory  result,  he  must 
retrace  his  steps,  and  find  a  circuitous  route  to  his  next 
destination.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  visitors  ore  nor 
frequent,  and  hence  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
accommodation  for  the  traveller  at  the  remoter  villages. 
As  the  higher  passes  are  not  situated  on  a  fiontier,  there 
is  a  lack  of  the  stimulns  which  in  many  mountain  regions 
trains  up  good  guides  and  hardy  mountaineers  —  the  plea^ 
sure  and  profit  of  smuggling,  while  the  few  who  possess  a 
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knowledge  of  the  higher  regions  place  an  exorbitant  value 

on  their  assistance. 

Kevertht'le.ss,  to  tbost'  who  like  hard  work,  who  dnn't 
mind  roughing  it^  and  to  whom  difficulties  are  rather 
attractive  than  repellent^  an  exploration  of  the  passes  and 
glaciers  of  Dauphin^  will  prove  as  satisfiiotozy  as  any  ex- 
cursion thej  can  make  in  the  Alps.  I  would  venture, 
however,  to  i)ffer  two  recoinmendutioiis  to  such  ji^j  may  be 
di^spohcd  to  iiiiike  tlie  trial— first,  not  to  go  alone,  unless 
they  possess  a  special  delight  in  Alpine  solitudes,  and 
a  perfect  independence  of  social  intercourse;  secondly, 
not  to  make  too  numerous  a  party.  This  is  always  un- 
advisable  in  the  Alps,  and  more  so  in  Dauphin^  than 
elsewhere,  on  accouut  of  tlie  deficieucy  of  accominodaliou. 
I  coinniittcd  the  former  error,  not  indeed  wilfully,  but  be- 
cause a  promised  companion  w  as  unable  to  leave  England. 
14  ot  being  aware  how  rare  a  bird  a  traveller  is  in  those 
partsy  I  had  hoped  to  have  fiJlen  in  on  my  way  with  some 
one  like-minded  with  myselC  Fortune  in  this  respect  did 
not  favour  me.  From  (irenoble  to  Turin  I  did  not  meet 
with  a  single  Englibhman,  nor,  indeed,  with  a  traveller 
of  any  other  country,  except  such  as,  with  commercial 
objects  in  view»  were  pursuing  their  journey  upon  the  high 
roads. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1858,  1  arrived  at  Bourg  d'Oysans, 

having  travelled  direct  from  Paris  to  (frenoble  by  railway, 
taken  the  diligence  to  Vizille,  about  t<-ii  miles  farther,  and 
walked  through  the  fine  Combe  de  Gavet.  My  plan  was 
to  ascend  the  Valley  of  La  fi^iarde,  and,  if  practicable,  to 
cross  the  mountains  dther  on  the  north  or  south  of  Mont 
Pelvoux  to  Val  Louise. 

Notwithstanding  the  a^ssurances  of  M.  [Martin,  the  land- 
lord at  the  Hotel  de  Milan  at  Bourg  d'Oysans,  that  this 
would  be  impossible,  I  bad  not  much  fear  of  being  compelled 
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to  retrace  my  steps ;  for  I  knew  how  strangely  the  diflfi- 
culties  of  the  mountains'  are  sometimes  exaggerated  by 
dwellers  m  the  neighbouriog  valleys*  My  host  stated,  and 
for  all  I  knew  oorreetly>  that  tlus  snmmer  there  was  an 
tmosnal  quantity  of  snow ;  liut  supposing  this  to  be  true — 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  reverse  of  tlie  truth — 1  failed  to 
see  in  it  auy  reason  for  changino;  my  plans. 

I  could  not  hear  of  any  guide  at  Bourg  d'Oysans  who 
knew  anything  of  the  mountains;  but  I  heard  that  Pro- 
fessor Forbes*  guide,  Joseph  Bodier,  was  still  living  at 
La  B^raide,  so  I  was  satisfied  to  take  with  me  to  that 
place  a  man  named  Etienne  Emeti,  who  was  recommended 
to  me  by  my  landlord,  M.  Martin,  and  wliom  I  afterwardi* 
learned  to  be  M,  Martin  a  father-in-law.  This  constituted, 
in  fact.,  his  principal  qualification  for  the  service,  a£  he  had 
never  been  higher  up  the  valley  than  8L  Christophe,  and 
was  by  no  means  a  stout  walker.  He  was  fortunately 
equal  to  tbe  only  duty  I  required  of  him — ^namely,  that  of 
carrying  a  light  kiia[>sack.  The  way  was  plain  enough, 
and,  had  I  not  been  desirous  to  husbaiul  my  strength  with 
a  view  to  the  possible  requirements  of  the  morrow,  I  could 
very  well  have  dispensed  with  his  services. 

The  next  morning,  August  8th,  I  set  out  from  Bourg 
d'Oysans  at  6.30.  The  path  leaves  the  high  road  at 
Bourg,  and  is  carried  for  some  distance  along  the  b^d  of 
the  wide  torrent  whicli  is  formed  by  the  Veneon.  After 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  lofty  walls  of  limestone 
which  shut  in  the  broad  valley  become  more  contracted, 
and  the  ascent  towards  V^nos  commences.  Soon  the  snow* 
topped  mountains  near  St.  Christophe  come  into  view,  and 
after  about  an  hour's  ascent  the  village  of  \'enos  is  reached, 
llerft  I  learned  that  my  J^iiide,  whom  I  had  agreed  to  pro- 
vision by  the  way,  had  prudently  abstained  from  break- 
fasting at  his  own  expense  before  setting  out;  so  we  baited 
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for  a  short  tinin  rhez  Vial,  while  he  refreshed  kimself 
with  bremi  and  cheese.  * 

The  village  of  Venos  is  at  some  height  above  the  stream 
OD  the  N.  dde.  On  leaving  it  for  Christophe,  the 
road  desoendfl  to  the  V^n^n,  and,  crossing  a  new  stone 
bridge,  commences  immediately  a  rapid  ascent  up  the 
Willcy  of  8t^  Christophe,  f»ver  and  ainoug  a  number  of  huge 
lx>ulders.  After  abojut  au  hour  from  Veaos,  tlic  strouin  is 
ivrinn  crossed  by  a  natural  bridge,  formed  liy  immeuse 
fallen  mmwofl  of  granite,  and  a  more  level  but  still  desolate 
part  of  the  valley  is  reached.  This  is  traversed  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  commences  another  ascent^  which 
continues  rapidly  up  to  St.  Christophe.  We  reached 
this  place  about  11.45,  and,  on  enti  ring  the-  inn,  were 
shown  into  a  very  dirty  smoky  room,  serving  for  parlour, 
kitcbeuy  bed-room»  and  all,  which  looked  by  no  means 
promising.  My  guide,  however,  having  intimated  that 
this  was  by  no  means  the  thing  for  a  person  of  my  quality, 
a  loft  in  a  neighbouring  building  was  swept  out  and  gar* 
nished  fur  my  rof  cption.  'fhis  l..it  containeti  a  bed,  two 
chairs,  and  a  two-legged  table  hinged  to  the  wall ;  and  here, 
after  some  delay,  they  brought  us  good  brcud,  cheeae, 
honey,  hot  milk,  and  wine.  Meat  was  also  offered,  but  we 
did  not  try  it.  On  inquiring  for  Rodier,  we  were  told  that 
he  had  not  been  down  from  La  B^raide  that  day.  It  was 
.Siind.iv,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  valleys 
had  come  down  to  tSt.  Christophe  to  hear  mai»s. 

We  resumed  our  jouiney  at  2  o'clock,  and  abc»ut  3 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Combe  de  La  Berarde.  The 
valley  at  this  point  forms  two  branches,  the  principal  one 
being  that  to  the  east,  along  which  my  course  lay.  After 
passing  through  a  narrow  and  rocky  defile  for  about 
auiithcr  hour,  wc  came  again  \\\)<<u  a  wider,  aud  partly 
cultivated  tract,  and  passed  the  little  villaf^e  of  Le»  Etages 
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where  there  is  a  small  chapel.    At  this  point  the  mouu- 
taiud  above  La  Beiaxde  came  in  view;  inciudin^  the 
Montague  d^Oursme,  the  Pointe  des  Verges^  and  on  its 
right  a  peak  which,  according  to  Bouroet's  map»  would  he 
the  Pelvoux,  though  that  summit  is  reallj  not  seen  at  all 
from  this  valley.   I  arrived  at  La  Berarde  at  5.5  r.M.  The 
village.  Consisting;  of  a  few  cottaj^e.s  oniy,  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  two  glacier  streams,  that  on  the  left  descend- 
ing from  the  Mont  d'Oursine,  and  that  on  the  right  from 
the  Peivoux.  The  sceneiy  is  grand  hut  desolate,  the  valleys 
shut  in  by  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  granite.   I  found 
that  the  inn  at  La  Btorde  was  kept  by  the  very  Joseph 
Rodier  of  whom  I  was  in  search.    It  affords  no  beds,  but 
the  kitcheu  is  clean,  and  the  food  good,  though  coarse. 
Tlie  Joseph  Rodier  who  conducted  Forbes  over  the  Col  de 
Sais  in  1834,  was  now  too  old  for  such  excursions,  but  his 
son  of  the  same  mtme,  a  strong  good-looking  young  fellow, 
was  ready  to  undertake  to  guide  me  over  any  of  the  practi- 
cable passes.     By  his  recommendation  I  decided  on  at- 
tempting the  Col  de  la  Tempe  on  the  N.  side  of  Mont 
Pelvoux,  leading  directly  to  Val  Louise.    Rodier  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  himself  discovered  this  passage, 
and  had  been  the  first  to  cross  it  seven  years  before,  but 
had  not  crossed  it  since.  At  the  time  of  Professor  Forbes' 
visit,  it  had  been  considered  impracticable.    It  had  since 
V)een  crossed  Ly  one  or  two  jiersons.     Rodier  had  con- 
ducted an  Englishman  to  the  summit  in  1857,  but  they 
had  returned  to  La  Berarde.    Ko  one  had  yet  passed  that 
year,  and  he  would  not  guarantee  that  we  should  succeed. 
The  difficulties,  however,  appearing  by  his  account  to  be 
not  excessive,  I  retired  to  rest  on  a  couch  of  hay  in  the 
barn,  with  agreeable  anticipations  for  the  morrow. 

Aiiffust  9th. — I  iiad  been  rash  enough  to  accept  the  loan 
of  a  coverlet  from  Rodier  s  house,  and  so  incurred  evils 
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from  which  my  hay-bed  might  otherwise  have  been  exempt  , 

and  loHt  a  portion  of  the  sound  sleep  wliich  would  liave 
been  the  best  preparation  for  tlie  day's  work.  We  were 
stirriDg  soon  after  3  o'clock^  and  I  made  my  toilet  by  a 
bath  in  the  ghuner  stream  which  flows  past  the  house.  I 
had  not  yet  inquired  how  much  Rodier  would  expect  for 
his  servioesyand  now  found  that  his  terms  were  twenty  francs 
per  day,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  excursion,  and 
the  same  for  retmuing,  in  addition  to  provisions.  He  was 
yery  decided  not  to  take  less^  and  there  was  no  choice  but 
to  comply.  I  decided,  however,  not  to  retain  him  beyond 
the  day's  expedition,  though  I  found  him  so  good  a  guide 
that  I  should  otherwise  have  availed  myself  of  his  ser- 
vices loncjer ;  and  for  the  two  days'  work  he  did  in  cross- 
ing with  me  to  Val  Lrouise,  and  returning  alone,  the  forty 
franca  he  received  were  fairly  earned. 

We  were  to  have  started  at  4 ;  but^  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  our  preparationB  detained  us  much  longer  than  we 
had  anticipated,  and  we  were  not  fairly  on  our  way  till  6.5. 
We  ascended  the  valley  of  La  Rerarde,  keeping  near  the 
stream,  until  after  passing  the  tributary  valley  of  Clot 
Chatel  on  the  right,  in  which  a  dirty  glacier  called  ^*  Le 
Ghardon  **  descends  nesrly  to  the  main  valley. 

We  then  ascended  over  the  detrUus  brought  down  by  the 
torrent  marked  on  the  map  as  the  Vallon  de  la  Pirade, 
and,  immediately  beyond  this,  bej]^n  to  mount  the  steep 
side  of  the  valley  on  the  left,  toilsomely  scrambling  over 
loose  stones  that  soon  became  intermixed  with  grass.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  I  halted  ten  nunutes  to  make  a  sketch 
of  the  Glacier  de  Condamine,  which  closes  the  extremity 
of  the  Valley  of  La  Berarde :  from  this  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion is  taken,  ^ly  f^uide  informed  me  that  a  passage  over 
thia  was  formerly  practicable  to  Val  Louise  by  the  Glacier 
of  La  Sapenidre,  but  that  it  was  now  impanable.   To  the 
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right  of  this  glacier  is  the  Col  de  Sais,  leading  to  the  Val 
Godemar,  of  which  Forbes  has  given  an  account  in  his 
"  Excursions  in  Dauphine."  At  8.25  a.  m.  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  first  rocks,  where,  after  ten  minutes'  rest,  we 
had  to  climb  along  a  steep  face  of  rock.  At  9.5  we 
halted  in  a  cave,  the  sun's  rays  being  already  powerful, 
and  took  some  refreshment.  Here  we  seemed  to  be  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  but  had  to  climb  for  forty  minutes 
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more  up  the  moraine  before  setting  foot  on  the  first 
snow.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  glacier  itself.  The  snow 
which  covered  it,  though  for  the  most  part  in  good  con- 
dition, was  generally  steep,  and,  no  snow  having  fallen  for 
a  considerable  time,  afforded  but  little  foot-hold.  We  had 
no  spiked  alpenstocks,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Dauphin^,  and  with  which  the  traveller  should  provide 
himself  before  going  thither,  but  only  sticks  without 
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Spikes,  which  afford  poor  support  on  hard  8now<4lope8. 
Rodier  lent  me  a  pair  of  crampons,  but  I  found  them 
very  inconvenient.   From  the  absence  of  recent  snow,  the 

crc'V.'isses  were  also  more  difficult  to  paHS,    We  had  no 
ladder,  and  at  one  moment  Kudicr  was  doubtful  if  wo 
should  succeed ;  but  by  patience,  and  making  some  rather 
long  circuits,  we  got  safely  past  them  all,  though  on  one 
occasion  by  a  anow-bridge  which  did  not  appear  veiy 
secure.  This  was  the  last  crerasae^  and  was  formidable 
more  from  the  greater  height  of  its  &rther  side  than  from 
ita  width.    Shortly  after  passing  this,  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Col  de  la  Tempc  at  12.10.   It  consists 
of  an  arete  of  jagged  and  crumbiiog  slaty  rocks,  ex- 
tending from  the  Pointe  des  Verges,  which  overhanga 
La  Berarde,  to  another  peak,  seen  also  from  La  B^rarde, 
wh!<^  rises  directly  above  the  glacier  of  La  Cdte  Rouge, 
and  i.s  not  distinguished  by  Ronrcet  from  the  Pelvotix. 
Before  reachiug  thitj  summit,  liowevur,  there  are  two  little 
peaks  on  the  arSte,  to  the  nearest  of  which  I  scrambled 
along  the  ridge,  and  then  a  square  gap  about  five 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  point  where  we  creased ;  it  ia 
capped  with  snow  on  the  west,  but,  from  the  precipitous 
descent  on  the  other  side,  must  be  totally  impassable.  This 
gap  was  noticed  by  Professor  F(>rl)es  from  the  top  of  the 
Col  de  Sais,  and  he  observes  that  through  it    it  is  possible 
that  a  passage  into  the  Val  Louise  might  be  attempted,"" — 
a  natural  anppoaition,  from  the  appearance  of  the  west  aide 
alone.    The  peak  beyond  this  was  called  by  Bodier 
L'Al^froide*,  though  perhaps  improperly,  as  it  is  more 
remote  from  the  chalets  of  that  name  than  the  Pelvoux 

*  This  peak  is  oaUeU  by  the*  French  ot!f,n":io.  r*  flu  T^>iIlto  don  Arcinc^, 
or  des  EcriiJS  (s<t(5  the  passago  quoted  on  the  next  page),  but  I  have  retained 
the  iwme  of  AlAftvide^  as  lit,  Whjmper  ealLi  the  BomiDit  of  -  the  PclTtoiix» 
irhieh  he  aeended,  the  Poiote  dee  Aidnes. 
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proper,  vhicli  lies  farther  to  the  east   There  is  not 
intich  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  two  pointe. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  a  passage  of  Elie  de  Beaii- 
mout*,  that  the  nearer  peak  is  in  reality  the  euhnmating 
summit  of  the  gr<mis  and  this  is  oonfirmed  hy  Mr.  Whymper*B 
ofaserrations.  The  moimtain  referred  to^  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  from  the  {^ramid  peak  of  the  Pelvoux, 
coiild  be  no  other  than  the  Al^froide,  though  its  direction 
is  nearer  due  west  than  north-west  from  the  Pelvoux. 
This  crowning  sunmiit  of  the  ijauphine  Alps  yet  remains 
to  be  ascended,  and  no  small  credit  will  be  due  to  the 
mountaineer  who  shall  surmount  its  precipitous  flanks. 
The  height  of  the  col  at  the  point  where  I  crossed  must 
be  about  10,000  feet   It  does  not  command  any  distant 
view,  being  Hliut  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  niouiituiii^ ;  Imt  1 
could  Hee  the  summits  of  some  of  the  more  distant  peaks 
of  the  riedmonteee  Alps  in  the  direction  of  the  Mont  Cenis. 
The  nearer  prospect  was,  however,  of  a  veiy  grand  cfaa- 
racter^  The  fimtastic  forms  of  the  d'Oursine^  the  Mon- 
tague des  Agniaux,  and  the  Pelvoux,  rose  from  the  wide 
basin  of  ice  and  snows  before  me  into  a  cloudless  sky  of 
deepest  blue,  inclosiii<r  ri  world  of  their  own,  which  im- 
pressed, the  imagination  the  more  powerfully  from  its 
entire  severance  from  known  or  inhabited  regions. 

I  remained  on  the  col  for  nearly  an  hour,  enjoying  the 
romantic  scene  before  me,  and  not  the  less  so  for  the 

•  Elie  de  Beaumont. —  Faits  pour  s^rvir  4  riiistoii-e  des  Muntagnes  de 
rOysans :  —  *'  De  cetto  premiere  cime  (the  peak  aijceoded  hy  tlie  l^'reneh 
WffnHKB)  ilt  en  ont  Meoanu  ttme  antie  plus  Alev^  aitufo  k  ea'nxoii  3,000* 
au  nord-oueeti  c^esi  i  dsn  dan*  U  direction  dc  La  B^turde.  dfirniixc^ 
qui  s'eliiTe,  d'apr6s  leurs  mesures,  a  4,105'"  an  dt'ssii.s  de  la  mer,  estsans 
douto  la  mSme  que  MM.  Carlini  et  I'laua  avaioiit  niosur^e,  ct  a  laquelle 
lis  avaieat  trouT«e  4.100"  do  hauteur.  Cotte  cime,  qui  8'app<dlc  1a  Poiut« 
dea  ArdoM^  ou  dw  Serins,  peut  «tt  efl^  ^tr»  eomid^vie  oomina  fiiiaant  partie 
dn  maaaif  dn  Grand  PelToaz  et  commo  en  ftnnaiit  le  point  cidmin&nt." 
The  height  of  the  pyramid  peak,  which  thcj  saoandad,  ia  giTen  hj  the  French 
eqginaera  aa  3,983  Diitres. 
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excellent  appetite  wMch  the  mountain  air  had  given  me 
for  the  mid-day  meal.   The  ema  had  made  the  hare  dark 

rocks  so  warm,  that  lay  thermometer  stood  at  48**  in  the 
shade*  On  commencing  our  descent,  we  cauie  immediately 
to  a  steep  and  difficult  passage  over  the  rocks  to  the  right, 
and  down  a  precipitous  couloir  blocked  up  with  huge  loose 
stones,  which  required  great  caution  in  stepping  on  them, 
as  a  mere  touch  would  often  set  them  in  motion*  This 
occupied  nearly  an  hour,  and  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
glacier  about  2  u'clock,  just  under  the  gap  in  the  ridge 
which  I  have  before  mentioned. 

This  glader  was  called  by  Kodier  the  GUcier  Koir,  and, 
commencing  under  the  ardte  I  had  crossed,  it  passes 
eastwards  along  the  north  of  the  Pelvoux,  receiving  the 
snows  which  demcend  from  its  precipitous  Bides,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  south,  it  ternunates  in  a  vast 
moraine. 

After  descending  the  glader  for  some  distance,  keeping 
always  near  its  left  side,  opposite  to  the  Pelvoux,  we 

reached  a  point  where,  the  fall  becoming  rapid  and  the 
crevasses  numerous  an(i  wide,  we  were  compelled  again  to 
take  to  the  rocks  on  the  left.  While  still  ou  the  ice,  I 
made  a  hasty  but  careful  sketch  of  the  outline  of  Mont 
Pelvouz  as  seen  from  this  pomt  It  presents  a  wonderfully 
jagged  wall  or  predpice  of  rock,  partly  intersected  by 
couloirs  of  snow,  rising  above  theijlaciur  tu  n  height  of  4,000 
or  5,000  fect^  From  this  sketch  the  annexed  woodcut 
is  engraved. 

Passing  a  shoulder  of  rock,  we  descended  a  very  steep 
slope  of  broken  stones.  We  might  have  selected  a  slope 
of  snow  by  one  side,  whi<^h  looked  very  inviting  to  a 

glissade,  but  it  was  so  brud  and  steep  that  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  try  it,  terminating,  as  it  did,  by  the 
usual  bergschrund  at  its  junction  with  the  glader.  The 
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foot  of  tlie  slope  we  were  descending  ])roiiprht  us  to  a  lower 
and  more  level  part  of  the  glacier,  at  the  junction  of  another 
branch  from  the  north,  which  we  crossed.  This  part  was 
not  at  all  crevassed,  but  intersected  with  numerous  channels, 
in  which  ran  clear  streams  of  water,  arising  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  surface. 

After  crossing  this  branch,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
lateral  moraine  on  the  left,  and  continued  a  steep  and 
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inconvenient  descent  until  we  had  nearly  reached  the  foot 
of  the  glacier.  Its  lower  portion,  as  before  mentione<l, 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moraine,  principally  of 
dark-coloure<l  greenstone  and  syenite.  But  it  is  met  at  its 
foot  by  a  smaller  glacier,  descending  steeply  from  the  east, 
and  of  a  strikingly  different  aspect,  being  as  pure  and  clo^ir, 
to  its  very  base,  as  the  Rosenlaui  or  the  Bossons,  an<l 
exhibiting  the  same  beautiful  blue  tint  in  its  crevasses. 
This  is  appropriately  called  the  Glacier  Blanc. 

We  descended  over  the  foot  and  terminal  moraine  of  the 
(J  lacier  Noir,  and  found  ourselves  between  the  two  streams 
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which  issue  from  the  glaciers.  As  these  joined  some 
distance  lower,  it  wa«  necessary  to  cross  one  of  them,  and 
Rodier  decided  on  still  keeping  to  the  left,  as  on  the  other 
side  there  would  be  some  danger  from  falling  stones. 
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It  was  5.20  P.M.  when  we  left  the  glacier,  and  the 
weather,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  most  brilliant, 
began  to  change.  A  cloud  hatl  gathered  about  the 
Montagne  des  Agniaux,  which  in  a  few  minutes  overspread 
the  sky,  when  rain  began,  and  continued  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

The  passage  of  the  glacier  stream,  or  rather  streams — for 
it  was  too  deep  and  violent  to  be  waded  at  the  places 
where  it  ran  in  a  single  channel,  and  it  was  consequently 
necessary  to  take  them  in  succession  —  was  not  a^eeable. 
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The  water  was  ice-oold,  and  in  more  than  one  cba&nel 
above  our  knees,  and  strong  enough  to  make  it  difficolt  to 
keep  our  feet.   This  was,  however,  our  last  difficulty,  as  we 

had  DOW  done  with  the  gkciers,  and  had  only  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  habitable  and  inhabited  regions.  We  had 
still  some  distance  before  us,  and,  though  we  lost  no  time, 
it  was  already  8.50  p.m.,  and  had  been  dark  for  some  time, 
before  we  reached  the  first  house  where  a  bed  could 
be  procured.  This  was  at  Serr^  about  two  hours  above  the 
ekef  liea  of  Val  Louise,  chez  Moiran.  The  accommoda- 
tion was  of  the  humbk^'^t  dertcriptioij ;  but  we  wore  by  no 
nieaiis  disposed  to  be  particular  about  trifles,  and  were  very 
glad  of  some  of  the  Femme  Moiran's  aoupe  da  m&nage. 

I  learned  upon  inquiry  from  Moiran  some  particulars 
about  Mont  Pelvoux.  Bodier  was  not  aware  that  it  had 
been  ascended,  and  did  not  think  it  possible.  Moinm 
stated,  however,  that  two  Huccessful  ascents  ha<l  been  made 
on  this  side  from  the  Valb  y  of  Sapeniere,  each  time  by  a 
party  of  Frenchmen,  the  first  being  firom  Grenoble  and 
the  second  from  Lyons.  They  passed  two  nights  in  a 
chalet  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bergeru  of  Provence,  to 
whom  the  commune  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed 
to  let  tbft  pafiturages  of  the  Valley  of  8n peni^re.  Tbr 
a^ct  iit  had  oceupipd  about  sevontf'rn  lioiirs  in  all.  The 
adventurers  had  taken  the  field  in  great  force,  with 
numbers  of  guides,  porters,  &c  The  Proven^  herdsmen 
no  longer  come  to  the  valley,  but  the  ch&let  was  believed 
to  be  still  in  existence. 

The  next  day  I  passed  the  CJol  de  FEchauda  to  Mone- 
tier.  This  pass  presents  no  (Hfticulty,  and,  though  ele- 
vated, did  not  in  1858  hIiuw  much  snow.  It  affords, 
however,  some  grand  effects  of  rocky  scenery,  and  com- 
mands fine  views  of  the  Pelvoux.  These  latter  I  was 
compelled  to  imagine,  as  the  mountain  was  shrouded  the 
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wbole  day  in  cloud  and  rain^  which  musfc  have  &)len 
heavily  on  my  line  of  route  of  the  previous  day.  I  wai 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  without  much  inconvenience 

from  the  weather,  tliouo;h  occasional  shower.s,  and  the  con- 
stantly threatening  appearance  of  the  clouds,  compelled  me 
to  hasten. 

Joseph  Rodier  had  left  early  in  the  morning  on  his 
return  to  La  B^rarde,  and  I  arranged  with  my  host  Moiran 

to  conduct  me  to  Mon^tier.  My  guide  was  an  elderly 
mau  and  not  very  strong,  and  he  prudently  availed  himself 
of  hia  daughters  assistance  to  carry  my  knapsack — a  very 
light  one — part  of  the  way,  and  afterwards  conmiitted  it  to 
the  charge  of  a  muleteer  who  was  returning  to  Echauda 
after  conveying  a  load  of  grass  to  Val  Louise.  We  met 
several  strings  of  mules  so  loaded  in  our  ascent. 

We  started  from  Moiran's  liouse  at  Serr(^  at  7.55  a.m., 
crossing  the  steep  slopin;:^  fields  at  tlie  back  till  we 
reached  the  path  from  Val  Louise  to  the  Valley  of 
Echauda.  An  easy  ascent  of  two  hours  and  a  half  brought 
us  to  the  village  of  Echauda,  a  straggling  oollection  of 
chalets,  at  one  of  the  last  of  which  we  lialted  and  had 
some  milk.  At  9.50  we  continued  our  jiscent  over  crreen 
slopes  ou  the  right  of  the  valley,  and,  keepinu^  to  the 
right  of  the  rocky  precipices,  which  seem  from  below 
entirely  to  close  up  its  extremity,  arrived  at  their  summit 
at  11.5.  After  traversing  a  basin-shaped  green  valley 
Willi  lofty  rocky  peaks  on  each  side,  we  pa^iied  the  actuid 
col  at  11.20.  Our  descent  upon  Mon^tier,  including  a 
halt  at  the  first  spring  we  met  with,  to  eat  the  bread 
aod  hard-boiled  eggs  we  had  brought  with  us,  occupied 
rather  leas  than  two  hours,  as  we  were  somewhat  hurried 
by  the  rain,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  the  little  town  of 
Munetier,  c/(W^  AiUiand,  at  1.15  p.m.  la  the  afternoon  1 
went  on  to  iirian9on  by  the  diligence. 
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Tbc  continued  unfavourable  weather  decided  ine  on 
leaving  any  further  explorations  of  the  moimtainB  of 
Dauphin^  for  a  future  opportunity,  should  any  such  occur, 
or,  if  not,  for  other  adventurers.  There  is  much  ground 
yet  unexplored,  many  suininits  unascended,  and  an  exten- 
sive ref^ion  undescribed ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by 
Alpine  travellers  that  a  district,  second  only  to  Switzerland 
in  the  altitude  of  its  summits  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
scenery^  is  deserving  of  a  larger  share  of  their  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received. 


P.iS.  —  There  is  no  goud  publislied  map  of  this  district. 
That  of  J3oureet  (1784),  which  is  praised  for  its  accuracy 
by  Professor  Forbes,  is  tolerably  correct  for  the  main 
valleys,  but  in  the  higher  regions,  and  even  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  principal  mountain  tops,  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  No  iU  lineatiou  of  the  form  or  limits  of  the  glaciers 
is  attemptiid,  their  existence  being  merely  indicated  by 
the  word  'glacier*  written  here  and  there  among  the  moun- 
tains. Later  maps  appear  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
copied  from  Bourcet  without  improvement.  A  new  survey 
has  lately  been  made  by  the  FVench  Government,  but  it  is 
not  yet  published.  Having  been  intrusted  with  the  tank 
of  preparing  the  map  which  illustrates  this  paper  and 
those  of  Messrs.  Booney  and  Whymper,  I  have  taken  that 
of  Bourcet  as  a  basis,  and  for  the  details  have  availed 
myself  of  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  from  views 
and  sketches,  and  from  the  recollections  of  myself  and  the 
^vriters  of  the  following  papers.  If,  with  tliese  imperfect 
materials,  some  errors  should  hereafter  be  discovered  in  the 
resulting  sketch,  I  trust  that  future  visitors  to  the  locality 
will  give  their  assistance  to  correct  them  in  a  later  edition. 
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3.   TH£  VAL  DE  ST.  CURISTOPHE  AND  THE  COL  DE 

8AI6. 

B»  THB  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney,  M.A..  F.G.S. 

TsBBB  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  district  in  the  Alps  more 
rarely  visited,  and  about  which  it  in  more  difficult  to  pro- 
cure accurate  information,  than  tlie  mass  of  mountaius 
lying  between  the  Komanche  and  the  Durance,  and  form- 
ing the  most  important  part  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphin^ 
According  to  common  report,  the  highest  summit  in  the 
district  is  a  peak  of  Mont  Pelvouz,  called  by  the  French 
euc^ineers  who  measured  it  the  Poiute  des  Arcines  or  des 
Kcrins,  ami  stated  to  l.i,4t>8  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  quite  inaccessible. 

The  only  Englishman  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  pub* 
lished  any  account  of  this  country*  is  Professor  Forbes, 
who,  in  some  most  interesting  chapters  at  the  end  of  his 
work  on  Norway  and  it«  (Tlaciers,"  de.scri})c.s  the  pass  that 
forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  with  one  or  two  others  in  the 
neighbourhood.  So  attractive  was  his  account,  that  I  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  explore  this  region  more  minutely  — 
a  desire  in  which  my  friends  Mr.  Wm.  Mathews  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hawkshaw  so  fully  sympathised,  that  early  in 
tiie  summer  of  1860  we  arranged  to  visit  Dauphine,  and 
attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Pelvoux. 

*  There  is  a  very  intcrest  iog  memoir  on  this  district  by  Moiis.  E.  de 
Beanmont  (Aniudes  de»  Mine*,  Son  iMe^  torn,  v.);  htA  it  is  of  little  topo> 
gfttiphical  value,  sh  the  writer  woa  eridently  rather  oonlufled  aboat  the  Pel" 
Toux,  and  ww  ebiefly^attentiTe  to  the  geology  of  the  coontiy. 
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The  only  map  uf  tho  comitiy  worth  anything  is  an  uld 
one  by  General  Bourcet,  according  to  which  the  Pelvoux  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  three  ridges,  two  of  which  partially 
inclose  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  Val  de  St.  Christophe, 
and  the  third  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  Val  Louise.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes*  account  appeared  to  continu  the  map;  so,  ;ls 
the  highest  peak  was  reputed  iuacce8.sible  from  the  side 
of  Val  Louise,  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  examine 
the  other  side  first,  in  hopes  that  it  might  he  possible  to 
find  a  way  up  by  it  If  it  proved  too  predpitous,  we 
intended  to  cross  the  €ol  de  la  Tempe  into  the  Val  Louise, 
fiuin  which  sich'  one  of  the  inferior  peaks  had  been 
reached.*  The  impression  we  had  obtained  irum  tiie 
map  was,  in  several  respects,  quite  wrong;  <and  my  object 
in  writing  this  paper  is  to  give  future  travellers  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  experience,  so  that  they  may  know,  rather 
better  than  we  did,  what  has  been  done  and  what  remains 
to  be  (lr)n<*, 

Hawkshaw  aud  I  could  not  leave  England  till  early  in 
August,  and  Mathews  wished  to  visit  the  Tarentaise  on  his 
way ;  so  we  made  an  arrangement  to  meet  at  La  Berarde  on 
the  12th  of  August,  and  commence  worlc  from  that  place. 

After  a  rapid  journey  from  Kni^daiid,  w»!  arrived  at 
Bourg  d'Oysans  in  pouring  rain  after  daik  on  the  evening 
of  the  loth.  We  found  tolerable  quarters  at  the  Hotel 
de  Milan,  chez  Martin,  and  went  to  bed  with  but  faint 
hopes  of  fine  weather  on  the  morrow,  but  on  waking  in  the 
morning  were  delighted  to  find  the  clouds  rapidly  rolling 
up  tlie  hilLs.  with  every  promise  of  a  lovely  day.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  started  at  about  7.45  A.M.,  and  after  the  iLsual 
difficulty  in  extricating  ourselves  from  the  village,  got 
upon  the  road  to  the  Val  de  St.  Christophe. 

•  By.M.M.  Dumiui  .md  L«!clorp,  French  cnpinefrs.   They  give  it«  hiugbl 
an  3933*97  mctrcb. — AnnaUs  dta  Miws,  3me  airie,  torn.  v.  p.  18. 
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Bourg  d'Oysems  is  built  ou  a  swampy  fliit,  formed  by  tbo 
ooDfluence  of  the  Roraanche  and  the  V^u^n.  Surroimdtng 
ibis,  rise  magnificent  cliffs,  some  in  massive  walls  of  shale 
and  limestone,  others  in  sharp  crags  of  metamorphic  slate* 
In  no  other  place  have  T  seen  the  bands  of  dark  puq)le 
bliulu  and  ^ey  limestone  hd  ])e.intifully  c(iml)ined,  or  on  so 
vast  a  scale.  Fr urn  Bourjz  )ysans  the  Val  de  8t.  Christophe 
appears  to  be  the  natural  continuation  of  the  Yallej,  the 
goige  by  which  the  Bomancbe  enters  being  so  narrow 
that  it  is  not  easily  distinguished.  Quitting  the  shade  of 
the  trees  that  surround  the  villa<(e,  we  crossed  a  wide  stony 
flat,  intersect* '1 1  by  many  small  >?treams,  and  fuiinecl  l>y  the 
debris  brought  down  by  tlie  tloutlH,  which  in  Dauphine  are 
unusually  destructive.  After  stumbling  for  some  time  over 
this  in  the  hot  sun,  we  were  not  sorry  to  find  a  path  on 
the  slopes  below  the  precipices,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  V^n^n.  From  this  we  looked  back  over  the  green 
viiUey  which  we  had  just  It  ft  to  the  walls  of  rock  that 
overhuuf^  it,  and  the  fieliln  ami  trees  beneath  did  but  ^ve 
a  wilder  look  to  the  precipices  of  the  Belle  Domie,  which 
closed  the  view.  The  shelving  banks  of  broken  stone  along 
which  we  were  walking  were  covered  with  lavender  bushes 
in  full  flower,  over  which  numbers  of  beautiful  batterflies* 
kept  flitting  in  the  sunshine.  As  we  advanced,  a  fine  snow- 
peak  rose  before  us,  and  a  smaller  onef  appeared  up  the 
Val  de  Louvitcl  nn  the  right.  This  valley,  in  which  is  a 
little  lake  fiiltjd  with  excellent  trout,  is  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  Veneon,  and  appears  to  have  the  remains  of 
an  old  moraine  across  its  mouth.   Kot  long  after  passing 

*  I  find  in  my  note-book  the  names  of  altout  twenty  spf^ciof,  somf  nf 
whiVh  arc  npTor,  otliers  rari-ly,  fouiiil  in  England;  f.(].  L.  .Sinnpi«.  Liin. 
Camiliii,  V.  Antio^wi,  P.  Apollo,  lievural  speciea  of  Argyimis  and  Mt-iiljeii, 
&c. 

t  Parliiip«  the  Uont  du  Jounialet  (Bouicet). 
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this,  while  resting  under  ii  fine  old  walnut  tree,  we  were 
BQTprised  to  see  a  large  bed  of  snow,  the  remamB  of  spring 
avalanches,  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  right^  not  many  hun- 
dred feet  above  us.  No  doubt  tihis  was  due  to  t^e  cold, 
late  summer.  About  three  hours'  slow  walkiiig  brought 
us  to  Venos,  a  village  on  the  hill-side,  some  distance 
above  the  river.  It  standa  ou  a  tongue*  of  black  shale 
thrust  between  the  hard  slates  and  granite,  and  the  in- 
stantaneous change  from  rugged  sterility  to  verdare  and 
luxuriance  is  most  striking.  Walnut  trees  almost  hide 
the  white  houses,  and  above  the  village  smooth  green 
pastures,  here  and  there  streaked  with  dark  outcrops  of 
shale,  lead  up  to  the  grassy  f  Col  de  Venos,  where  the 
smooth  rounrled  turf-slopes  contrast  remarkably  with  the 
serrated  clifis  on  each  side. 

Heated  by  the  pull  up  the  hill  in  the  hot  sun,  we  turned 
into  the  little  inn  at  Venos.  We  found  the  salle^cirmanger 
an  upstairs  room  with  a  bed  in  it,  opening  out  on  to  a 
vine-covered  balcony,  containing  oleanders  in  full  flower. 
In  the  house  we  noticed  a  handsome  bureau,  and  other 
pieces  of  quaint  old  furniture,  little  to  be  expected  in  so 
small  a  village.  Perhaps  they  were  the  results  of  the 
break-up  of  one  of  the  old  chateaux  we  had  passed  between 
Grenoble  and  Bourg  d'Oysans.  An  old  lad} ,  girt  \nth  a 
huore  pair  of  scissors  by  way  of  chatelaine,  a*?sist«.(i  by  a 
younger  damsel  ,  brought  us  a  lunch  of  bread,  cheese,  sau- 
sage, and  excellent  honey,  for  which,  with  a  bottle  of  tole- 
rable  red  wine,  we  paid  If.  50c.  each.  Before  starting^  we 

•  SeePnofenor  Forbes*  **Eieiinioii8  in  D«ipliiiiV  p.  267»  iar  a  detailAd 

aeooont  of  thb  deposit. 

t  Matliewfl,  who  crossed  the  col  and  slept  nt  Venos,  writ^^s  to  mo:  "I 
left,  Frcnet  at  2.45  p.m.  od  tho  12tli,  reached  the  col  at  i.iH,  and  Venos  at 
6.45.  The  dope  is  gradoel  on  tlie  aide  of  Fmiet ;  there  is  u  grassy  plain  on 
the  topb  irnd  a  etepp  deecrat  towude  Vcooe.  Feqiiet*«  inn  at  Venoe  b  Tecy 
good  fi»  Dauphin^." 
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were  iuformed  that  it  w«as  doubtful  wiiether  we  should  get 
any  white  bread  at  8t,Christophe,so  I  purcluijietl  a  large  loaf, 
like  a  magoiiied  "  petU  paiii,''  and  buckled  it  on  to  my 
knapeacL 

Leaving  Venos  we  descended  again  to'  the  river,  and, 
crofising  over  to  the  nght  bank  by  a  little  brid<;ey  came, 
before  long,  upon  a  wonderful  scene.    The  road  enters  a 
narrow  gorge  overhung  with  Hte<  p  mountains;  years  ago, 
the  peak  of  one  of  these  fell  and  filled  the  valley  vrith 
its  niins.    It      the  wildest  scene  of  deaolation  I  ever 
saw :  the  celebrated  bergfall  of  the  Diablerets  cannot  at 
all  compare  with  it   The  mountain  sides  are  scarred  and 
barren,  the  road  winds  among  huge  blocks,  piled  pell-mell 
one  on  anotluT,  the  torrent  frets  ami  ruars  anion^^  them 
far  below,  while  unstained  splinters  and  fresh  seams  on  tiie 
cliffs  show  that  there  is  still  a  chance  of  a  like  accident. 
At  the  wildest  spot  the  road  crosses  the  stream  over  a 
natural  bridge,  formed  by  huge  slabs,  that  have  fallen 
right  across  it.    On  leaving  this  place,  the  path,  after 
crossing  a  ^'mveliy  flat,  liseends  a  hill,  to  avoid  a  deep 
gorge  through  whicli  the  torrent  rushes.    St.  Christophe 
is  now  seen,  but  the  road  descends  to  cross  the  torrent 
Irom  the  Vallon  de  Selle,  and  then  ascends  to  the  village. 
After  some  little  trouble  we  discovered  the  auberge  of  St.  - 
Christophe,  and  entered  it  to  seek  night-quarters  and 
tidings  of  Mathew??.    The  diriy  kiti  iicii,  with  its  iiltliy  l>ed 
and   diminutive  den  beyond,  were  very  nnpromising; 
but  the  people  of  the  inn  informed  us  that  the  guest- 
chamber  was  separate  from  the  house.    We  crossed  the 
road  to  a  small  stable,  above  which  was  a  room,  ap- 
proached by  a  rude  outside  staircase.   There  was  one 
very  tolerable  bed  therein,  and  they  promised  to  make  up 
another  on  the  floor.    Hearing  that  IVIathews  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  that  the  quarters  at  La  fierarde  were  very 
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bad — in  their  owu  words,  "  there  was  no  inn,  but  injrancje'^ 
—  we  determined  to  sleep  here,  and  stroll  on  to  La  Berarde 
next  day.  A  slight  arrangement  soon  made  the  room 
tolerably  comfortable.  Meat  was  not.  to  be  got,  but  an 
omelette  wa^  forthcoming,  with  bread  and  honey.  After 
dinner  we  went  out  to  explore,  and  fell  in  with  the  cure, 
who  recommended  us  to  follow  the  path  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  which  we  crossed  before  entering  the  village.  We 
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did  SO  till  we  came  to  a  mill,  which  he  mentioned  an  th'. 
point  of  view.  It  is  but  a  short  distance  above  the  road, 
and  no  one  should  pass  by  without  paying  it  a  visit.  The 
stream  comes  rushing  out  of  a  narrow  gorge,  and  tumbles 
down  a  series  of  cascades  into  the  valley  below.  A  snowy 
peak  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  there  are 
excellent  views  from  several  phices  of  the  mass  of  moun- 
tains which  divide  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  into  two 
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branches,  just  as  the  Mischabel  does  the  Visp  Thai.  The 
upper  of  these  two  valleys  is  called  the  Va!  ile  \V'iR'on,  and 
leads  to  Berarde ;  the  lower,  the  Val  de  la  Muaude, 
bj  which  a  pass  leads  to  Riou  da  Sap,  in  the  Val  (xodemar. 
I  made  a  sketch  of  the  group  lookiog  down  the  latter 
valley,  from  which  the  preceding  woodcut  is  taken.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  peaks  — "  I  do 
not  know,"  or  they  have  no  name,"  were  the  usual  replies. 
Next  day,  as  I  was  walking;  to  La  Berarde,  a  peasant  told 
me  that  one  of  them  was  called  **  Oursilion."  As  far  as  I 
could  understand  from  the  man*B  patoia  he  applied  the 
name  Oursilion  to  the  highest  peak.  The  only  one  named 
on  Bourcet*8  map  is  the  Tdte  de  rOurs.  Thinking  that  in 
all  probability  these  mountains  are  identical,  1  have  placed 
the  Tete  de  I'Ours  a  little  farther  back  on  the  map  than 
Bourcet  docH,  in  the  position  (as  I  believe)  of  the  highest 
peak.*  Both  as  regards  grace  of  outline  and*beauty  of 
colour,  they  ate  an  unusually  attractive  group  of  mountains. 
I  imagine  that  the  highest  point  is  about  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  ajul  could  be  reached  without  difficulty. 

Gun  and  pintol  phots  woke  us  up  next  morning  to  a 
thorough  wet  day.  On  inquiry,  we  found  that  the  noiae 
was  in  honour  of  a  wedding  about  to  be  celebrated  that 
morning.  The  church  bell  b^;an,  and  one  by  one  the 
country  people  came  dropping  in,  each  protected  by  a  huge 
crimson  umbrella.  The  shots  became  more  frequent,  the 
children  and  old  folk  clustering  under  the  projecting  eaves 

*  8i>o  also  "Le  Alpi  ch««  cin^no  I'ltalia;"  Toriuo,  1815.  Quadro  di 
Cdtezzc,  p.  80Q. 

MMm  Authority  lAlltijdp      Long.  F.  of  P«rU 

Monte  Olkn  4,212       n«^ricart  de  Thury      44^*  63'  0"      3*  65'  0". 
4,212  metres  =  13,819  English  feet. 

Tlio  author  of  tin's  work  pluoefl  Mtmte  OUan  at  thia  identical  spot,  Thifl» 
1  think,  must  he  a  niktake. 
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of  the  cottages  to  see  the  sight.  At  last  they  came  the 
wedding  partj — some  twenty  persons,  splashing  along  the 

rough  street,  the  Vn  iile  resplendent  with  white  ribbons,  and 
the  bridegroom  awkward  in  a  new  coat,  all  under  the  same 
huge  "mushrooms,"  mostly  of  a  bright  crimson  colour. 
In  honour  of  the  festiTe  occasion  a  sheep  was  killed,  and 
we  were  able  to  get  a  1^  of  mutton  for  dinner* 

We  started  for  La  B^rarde  in  the  rain  after  dinner,  hut 
the  cloiifis  boun  broke,  and  we  had  tolerable  views  of  the 
mountains  above  La  Berarde.  It  is  a  beautiful  walk ;  more 
than  one  fine  waterfall  is  seen ;  and  after  losing  sight  of 
the  T6tede  I'Ours  and  entering  the  Combe  de  B^raidei  the 
wonderful  range  of  crags  forming  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the 
Vallon  de  YfynSon  begins  to  appear.  The  first  of  these,  as 
seeii  froni  Les  Etages  (about  an  hour  from  La  Rerarde)  is 
well  figured  in  Professor  Forbes'  book.*  We  arrived  at  l^a 
Berarde  after  about  three  hours*  walking,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  one  Bodier,  who  acted  as  guide  to  Professor 
Forbes.  This  was  a  dingy  single-roomed  cottage,  contain- 
ing two  indescribably  dirty  beds.  An  old  man  (the 
Profe5?sor's  guide),  in  n  mangy  suit  of  sheep-akin,  sat  on  oue 
side  of  the  fire,  an  old  woman,  encrusted  with  dirt,  on  the 
Other.  Their  son,  a  man  about  thirty,  and  his  wife,  were 
sitting  near;  on  the  floor  was  a  cradle  containing  a 
naked  baby,  safely  strapped  down;  close  by  it  a  trap-door 

*  A  pass  conies  down  the  valley  on  the  loft  hand  of  the  picture  (Vnllon 
dc  Bonne  Pierre),  fmni  ]*iod  du  LautATot,  or  from  Le  Casset,  near  Mon^tier. 
I  am  told  it  is  not  difficult.  E.  de  Beaumout  says  of  it,  "II  y  a  notam* 
meat  un  passage  qrd  conduit  du  Pied  dn  Lautoret  &  la  B^rde  par  le  rallon  de 
Lup,  d^oft  aort  one  des  aooroea  de  la  Bomandie.  On  moote  ear  le  g^laeier  qm 
descend  au  nonl-nord-eat  Ten  Luep,  et,  apr^s  avoir  chemini  sor  ee  glacier 
pendant  qtu  lquf  tt-mp^,  on  arrivo  sur  de«  rf><  ]it»«  decouvf'rt«.  an  milicii  des- 
cjn<"Is  oil  descend  vers  La  i5onirde."  —  Anntdeji  des  Mi/u  tr<mietnG  serie, 
tuiu.  V.  p.  14.  Ladouccttc  also  says  of  a  pass,  probably  the  same:  "(Les 
gladen)  occupent  le  passage  qui  menait  de  VaUouiae  4  Is  Bicaxde  en 
OynutB,  et  le  eAmnm  qui  allait  de  St.  Ckristopie  au  Cmset:*^lfyt0ir«  dee 
Hemtn  Alpee^  p.  9. 
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led  down  into  a  sort  of  cellar,  from  which  a  blear-eyed  girl 
'  poked  up  her  head ;  —  throw  in  a  stray  child  or  two,  some 
rude  furniture,  and  a  general  coat  of  dirt^and  you  have 

the  best  house  in  La  Berarde.  We  determined  to  give 
Mathews  a  (lay  h  law,  and  to  r]hmi(1  the  rnoi  row  in  an 
excursion  to  the  Col  do  Sais,  irom  which  we  expected  to 
get  a  good  view  of  the  Pelvouz  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  Bodier,  /£29,  professed  himself  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  passes;  but  our  surprise  may  be  imagined 
when,  on  coming  to  ihv  finance  question,  he  demanded 
fifteen  francs  tor  au  ordinary  day's  work,  i'orty-five  for 
crossing  one  of  the  cols,  and  half  that  price  for  going 
to  the  col  and  back.  We  of  course  protested  violently 
against  the  absurdity  of  charging  more  for  his  compara- 
tively low  passes  than  for  those  of  Zermatt  or  Chamounix; 
but  ill  vain  :  for  less  than  thin  he  would  not  budt^^e — nay,  he 
took  up  high  moral  ground,  and  dcf^cnnted  on  the  extraor- 
dinaiy  difficulties  of  the  Dauphine  Alps,  and  the  great 
peril  he  ran  by  accompan3dng  us.  We  were  consequently 
obliged  to  yield. 

Soon  after  dark  we  retired  to  the  grtmge  at  the  back. 
It  consi.Ht^d  of  two  rooms,  coutaiiiinQ^  grain,  btraw,  tools, 
and  stores  of  various  kinds,  including  a  large  hanging-shelf 
of  black  bread,  made  up  in  great  cakes  as  large  as  a  cheese ; 
a  sheet  and  some  blankets  had  been  spread  in  one 
comer,  on  which  we  lay  down,  with  our  knapsacks  for 
pillows,  and  should  have  done  very  well,  had  not  certain 
agile  insects  effect ually    murdered  sleep.** 

The  morning  wa«  cloudy  but  cold  *  ;  and  as  there  had 
been  a  sharp  frost  in  the  night  we  had  hopes  of  a  fine  day, 
and  after  some  little  delay  started  at  6.20  a.m.  We  walked 
rapidly  up  the  narrow  valley,  passing  by  the  place  where 

*  A  tninimum  tlirrmomftM  hu&g  outride  regut«r(>d  —  49  Cent,  or  24'$^ 
Fahr.  duiing  the  night. 
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the  path  to  the  Col  de  la  Tempe  turna  off  to  mount 

precipices  apparently  almost  perpendicular.  Beyond,  the 
huge  crags  of  L'Aleiroide  tower  above  iib,  and  in  front  the 
two  arms  of  the  Glacier  de  la  Condainina,  desceuding  from 
either  side  of  the  snowy  pyramid  of  Mont  Gioubemet, 
unite  and  fill  the  head  of  the  Yalley.  Up  the  left-hand 
arm  a  paas  formerly  existed  to  the  Val  Louise,  up  the 
right  Is  the  Ck>l  de  Sals.  To  the  right  of  the  Col  de  Sais 
is  Mont  Chardon*,  and  before  it  the  lower  summit  of  the 
Pointe  du  Chiare.  These  two  mountains  separate  the 
Glaciers  de  la  Condamina  and  du  Chardon.  Professor 
Forbes  says  that  it  is  also  possible  to  reach  the  Val 
Godemar  by  this  latter  glacier,  f  We  arrived  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  glacier  after  about  an  hour  and  a  quartei^s  quick 
walking,  and  got  upon  it  without  difficulty,  as  it  was 
covered  at  the  side  with  old  snow-beds,  the  remains  of 
avalanches.  We  were  rather  surprised  at  seeing  fresh  foot- 
prints on  the  snow ;  but  Eodier  said  that  they  were  made 
by  a  shepherd  who  had  gone  to  look  after  some  sheep  on 
the  side  of  the  Pointe  du  Chiare,  and  presently  we  saw  him 
working  his  way  up  the  rocks  on  the  right. 

In  each  of  the  two  arms  of  the  glacier  there  is  an  ice- 
fEdljust  before  they  unite.  In  the  one  to  the  left  the 
veined  structure  was  unusually  conspicuous  at  a  point 
where  the  mass  of  ice  was  forced  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
and  the  lines  were  nearly  vertical.  We  were  now  getting 
near  the  ice-fall  on  our  own  branch  of  the  glacier,  and  saw 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  it  by  climbing  the  rocks 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  P<»inte  du  Chiare. 

We  halted  for  refreshment  at  a  heap  of  stones,  part  of 

*  Mont  Chardon  is,  I  think,  the  some  as  the  .Moutugiif  de  Va.'<siTicre  of 
Bouroet.  The  Glacier  du  Chardon  ia  in  the  rallcy,  called  by  him  Tallon  d« 
OAtChatel. 

t  "Exenniona  in  BattpbinV*  p-  275. 
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a  sTnall  moraine,  before  we  left  the  glacier,  and  then  took 

to  the  rocks.    Thesf,  thoiicfh  steep  and  r('<]uinn![7  care, 
would  not  generally  be  touii(i  at  all  difficult ;  but  ou  this  oc- 
casion thej  were  at  times  a  little  troublesome,  being  oovered 
with  fresh  snow,  which  hindered  us  from  seeing  where 
there  were  loose  stones.   We  climbed  on  for  a  good  while, 
gradually  working  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
till  at  laiit  we  found  ourselves  .il)ove  the  worst  part  of  the 
ice-fall,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ^pper  basin  of  the 
glacier.   It  was  still,  however,  rather  steep,  and  broken  by 
large  transverse  crevasses  disagreeably  masked  with  fresh 
snow,  beyond  which  smooth  slopes  led  up  towards  the 
col.   Here,  to  our  surprise,  Rodier  stopped,  and  said  that 
we  could  not  go  any  farther.  We  asked  why.    He  said  the 
glacier  was  too  much  crevaased,  and  the  crevasses  covered 
with  snow.   To  this,  of  course,  we  replied,  ^then  use  the 
rope.*'        produced  it,  and,  to  our  disgust,  we  found  it 
was  only  a  common  mule-rope  about  12  feet  long.  Of 
cmirse  I  ought  to  have  seen  to  this  before  starting,  but  I 
was  so  taken  in  by  the  lii;4h  value  that  the  fellow  set  on 
himself,  that  I  oniy  just  glanced  at  his  bundle  to  see  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  rope,  and  did  not  examine  it 
closely.  Going  back,  however,  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question ;  so,  paying  no  attention  to  his  remarks,  we  set  to 
work  to  fin<l  out  a  way  anionnr  the  crevasses.    Aft<'r  a 
little  trouble  we  thought  we  miw  one;  '.md  while  deUiting 
on  the  practicability  of  the  worst   bit,  spied  the  fresh 
track  of  a  chamois  on  the  snow  over  it.   Concludmg  that 
where  a  chamois  could  go  we  could  probably  follow,  and 
having  persuaded  Rodier  to  make  the  attempt^  we  set 
off  at  once,  walking  in  line,  and  i^rasping  the  rope  with 
one  hand  like  a  baluiitrade,  in  the  hope  that  it  miglit  be 
of  some  use  if  anyone  broke  through.   By  dint  of  sound- 
ing and  walking  as  if  treading  on  eggs,  we  got  cleac 
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witlioiit  the  slightest  mischance,  and  began  a  long  pull  up 
the  snow-slopes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  basin.  These  were 
not  very  steep ;  but  the  new  snow  was  so  soft  that  we  were 
quite  knee-deep.  Before  long  Rodier  again  stopped,  and 
declared  himself  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  making  the 
steps.  He  certainly  looked  very  miserable,  though  he 
had  not  done  half  what  a  Chamoimix  or  Zermatt  guide 
does  as  an  ordinary  day's  work ;  so  we  administered  brandy 
and  sent  him  to  the  rear,  dividing  the  remainder  of  the 
work  between  ourselves. 


L'AI.BFR(»n>R  (Pir  SANS  NOM). 

At  1 1  A.M.  we  stood  on  the  col,  having  done  the  journey 
at  a  good  pace.  The  view  is  very  fine.  Turning  to  the 
right,  a  rocky  shoulder  of  Mont  Chardon  cuts  off  all  view 
in  the  direction  of  the  Tete  de  I'Ours ;  beyond  this  appears 
the  range  above  La  Rerarde,  with  the  steep  ascent  to  the 
Col  de  la  Tempo,  up  which  we  hoped  to  climb  next  day ; 
next  comes  a  gap  with  a  short  glacier,  out  of  which  pro- 
jects a  singular  pointed  rock,  like  a  shark's  tooth ;  then 
rises  a  tremendous  clifif,  towering  into  the  sky,  a  mass  of 
jagged  pinnacles  streaked  here  and  there  with  snow,  and 
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culminating  in  one  flame*like  |N>int  some  3000  feet  above 
us.   It  is  one  of  the  giandest  things  I  have  ever  seen  in 

the  Alps ;  for  the  sides  of  the  valley  are  so  steep  that  it 
appears  to  rise  right  away  from  the  hottoju  in  a  vertical 
precipice  ot  some  8000  (wt.  1  made  a  liast y  < mtline,  which 
niaj  give  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  actual  peak.  This,  accord- 
ing to  books  and  maps,  was  the  Pelvoux ;  but  on  putting  the 
question  to  Rodier»  be  asserted  that  it  was  no  such  thing, 
but  L*A16froide,  and  that  the  actual  Pelvouz  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  valley  of  La  Berarde.  At  the  tinu*  we 
hardly  believed  l»iin,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  right;  so 
that  no  one  for  the  future  need  go  to  La  Berarde,  as  we 
did,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Mont  Pelvoux.  A  snow- 
field  lies  between  L*Al^froide  and  Gioubernet,  feeding  the 
other  arm  of  the  Glacier  de  la  Condamina,  and  a  small 
depression  iu  its  edge  marks  the  spot  where  formerly  they 
used  to  pass  int4)  the  Val  de  Sapeni^re.*  Kodier  asst-rted 
that  the  glacier  had  now  rendered  the  passage  impossible ; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  feeJ  very  incredulous  on  this  point  On 
the  west  side  there  is  nothing  to  cause  any  difficulty  except 
an  ice-wall  a  little  below  the  col,  and  this,  I  believe,  could 
be  turned.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  saw  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  pass  a  few  duy^  later  from  a  point 
on  the  Pelvoux,  and  feel  sure  that  no  difficulties  exist  on 
that  side.  It  would  certainly  be  a  shorter  route  into  the 
Val  Louise  than  the  Col  de  la  Tempe. 

Kk'om  the  point  on  which  we  were  standing,  a  shaip  snow 
arete  led  up  to  the  summit  of  Gioubernet,  which  we  felt  • 
much  tempted  to  follow.  However,  as  we  sliould  have  had 
to  go  without  Rodier,  and  were  very  anxious  to  be  in  good 
condition  for  the  morrow,  we  refrained,  much  to  our  after 
regret ;  for  we  should  doubtless  have  bad  a  much  more  ex- 

*  J'rol'uiilv  thi»  it>  the*  mcatioutKl  by  LadouccUc  in  the  paaeage 
ulrcady  citinL 
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tensive  view,  and  have  cleared  up  several  points  on  which 
we  .'lie  still  io  doubL  Our  view  of  the  descent  from  our 
col  into  the  Val  G-odemor  was  limited  to  the  sloping  snow- 
field  at  our  feet^  over  which  we  looked  dovm  into  the  head 
of  the  valley,  upon  rocks  streaked  with  snow,  green  pas- 
tures, and  dark  pines.  A  large  snow-mountain*  lay  on 
the  other  bide  of  the  valley,  and  sovenil  ranges  of  niouii- 
taias,  streaked  here  and  there  with  siiuw,  but  of  no  great 
height)  and  without  any  conspicuous  peak^  stretched  away 
into  the  distance.  A  cold  wind  swept  over  the  col  from 
the  other  side,  and  obliged  us,  after  a  short  stay,  to  run 
down  the  last  snow-slope  to  a  more  sheltered  spot.  After 
a  short  rest  we  carefully  retraced  onr  steps  over  the  snow 
till  we  regained  the  roi  ks,  wht net*  wt*  (icscended,  without 
accident,  to  La  Berarde,  arriving  there  at  3.30  p.m.  Here 
we  were  welcomed  by  Mathews,  who  had  slept  at  Venos 
the  previous  night,  and  walked  up  that  morning,  accom- 
panied by  his  guide,  Michel  Groz  of  Chamouniz.  After 
telling  him  the  result  of  our  observations,  that  L'Alefroide, 
whether  Mont  Pt^lvoux  or  not,  wa.s  hopeless  from  that 
side,  we  determined  to  cross  the  Col  de  la  Tempe  next 
morning,  in  order  to  nee  what  the  other  sides  of  the 
Pelvoux  were  like.  This  gave  us  a  fresh  specimen  of  the 
honesty  of  the  Kodiers.  During  the  morning  we  had 
engaged  young  Rodier  to  show  us  the  way  over  the 
col,  without  his  making  the  slightest  objection  to  going. 
W'liile  Mathews  was  waiting  for  our  return,  he  begun  to 
talk  to  the  old  man  about  the  pass,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  his  son  would  certainly  not  go  across  it,  as  he  was  not 
very  well,  and  did  not  wish  to  deep  away  from  home. 
Mathews  then  said  that  in  that  case  he  supposed  he  must 
accept  the  old  man's  services,  as  no  one  else  knew  the  pass. 

*  i'robably  tJiL-  Mout  Garruiu. 
P  2 
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\Mien  he  found  that  the  son  had  promised  to  po  with  us, 
he  told  the  old  man  that  his  son  was  going,  and  that  there- 
fore ho  should  not  want  him.  Upon  this  the  two  scoundrels 
kid  their  heads  together,  and  refused  to  stir  unless  both 
were  engaged.  To  this,  of  course,  we  refused  to  submit,  for 
the  old  man  was  so  decrepid  that  I  doubt  much  whether  be 
could  have  got  up  to  the  col.  LVt  ii  if  liia  share  of  the  pro- 
visions had  been  carried  for  Itiiu.  At  last,  after  a  long 
"row/'  in  which  we,  backed  by  Croz,  spoke  our  minds 
▼ery  freely,  the  matter  was  arranged  by  taking  the  pair 
at  a  reduced  price.  This  done,  we  made  some  chocolate 
in  a  frying-pan,  and  in  due  course  retired  to  bed  in  the 
hay-loft,  where  insect  life  was  much  less  abundant  than 
in  the  "grange,"  and  consequently  sleep  not  absolutely 
impossible. 

Kext  morning  it  rained  heavily,  so  that  crossing  the 
Col  de  la  Tempo  was  out  of  the  question.  A  wet  day  in 
La  B^rarde  seemed  too  dismal  a  prospect  to  be  endured ; 
so  we  shouldered  our  knapsacks  and  walked  through  the 

rain  to  Bourg  d'OyBann,  whence  we  drove  by  Hriaii(;')n  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Val  Louise.  The  weather  again 
proved  unpropitious,  and  after  passing  two  nights  and 
a  day  in  a  cave  on  the  highest  fiastures,  we  made  an 
attempt  to  ascend  the  Pelvoux,  which  was  defeated  by 
a  dense  mist. 

The  >)est  way  for  ordinary  travellers  to  visit  the  valley 
I  have  been  describing,  would  be  to  quit  their  carriage  at 
Bouig  ill  'j'«f)d  time  in  the  afternoon  and  walk  on  to 
Venos.  The  next  morning  they  might  take  a  porter  with 
a  day's  provision,  and  walk  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Glacier 
de  la  Condamina,  returning  to  Venos  to  sleep.  This  would 
probably  be  a  jouniey  of  twelve  hours ;  so  that  those  who  do 
not  mind  rough  sleeping-quarters  might  pass  the  first  night 
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at  St  C  iirwtophe  instend  of  Venos.  This  would  shorten 
the  day's  work  by  two  hours  <ir  more,  (hi  the  third  day 
they  might>  instead  of  returning  to  Bourg,  cross  the  Col 
de  Venos,  and  meet  their  carriage  at  Frenet^  on  the  high 
road.  By  starting  from  Venos  early,  it  would,  I  think, 
be  poflsible  to  reach  Brian^on  the  same  night  Though 
the  a<^mmodatioii  in  this  district  is  far  inferior  to  that 
which  travellers  now  timl  in  almost  every  part  of  Switzer- 
land, yet  I  am  sure  no  one  who  turns  aside  from  the  higii 
road  to  explore  the  Val  de  St.  Christophe  will  r^;ret  the 
time  he  has  spent  there,  if  only  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
hare  fine  weather,  and  not,  as  we  had  during  our  whole 
stay  in  Dauphin^,  two  days  of  rain  or  mist  to  one  of  sun- 
shine. 


Note. 

Any  one  who  has  Bourcet'e  map  will  see  that  in  our  map  we 
hare  deviated  conHtderahly  from  his.  I  am  responnble  for  tlie 
part  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  the  Pelvotix,  and  therefore  wiali  to 
state  tliat,  tliough  I  may  be  wrong  in  some  of  the  changes,  I 
have  not  ahered  Bourcct's  map  in  any  case  without  being  abso- 
lutely certain  that  it  was  incorrect.  In  one  or  two  ])laci-.s  near 
the  Col  de  Sais,  it  is  quite  unintelligible:  thi'?  T  found  by  com- 
parison on  the  spot;  but  um  the  bad  weather  prevented  my  getting 
panoramic-  view«,  it  is  poHMjble  that  I  may  have,  in  one  case, 
wrong! V  fUti  d  together  ()j>[H..».lte  o'ldvs  of  the  moimtains.  No 
changf,  lioucver,  has  be»n  made  without  consulting  my  com- 
panion, Mr.  llawk.-ihuvv",  to  whum  1  am  much  indebtcHl  lur  the  use 
of  his  iiutcji  and  sketches,  especially  lur  a  sketch  map  ol  the  N. 
side  of  the  Col  de  Sais,  I  subjoin  a  table  of  height*  in  English 
feet  of  some  of  the  places  mentioned,  taken  from  Profeaaor 
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Forbes*  work;  together  wilih  two  calculated  from  barometric 
obsenrationB  by  Mr.  Matibowa,  and  kindly  communicated  to  me. 

Forbe*  MAtlifu* 
Bourg  d'Ojsuns  .   (ubore)  240(i  it  2ab8 

Vcnos   3230 

8t.  Chrintoplw    ....  4800 

La  Bt^rardo        ....   (about)  6660  6669 

Colde&iu   10,2M 
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4.  A   SKETCH  OF  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  COL  DE  LA 
SELLE  FROM  LA  GRAVE  TO  ST.  CHRISTOPHE, 

Bv  F.  Eluot  Blacksto.nk,  B.C.I<.,  F.ll.ti'S. 

On  September  26th,  1855,  I  left  Grenoble  with  L.,  a 
college  frieody  for  a  few  days'  excursion  in  the  Alps  of 

Daiiphine. 

The  previous  week  I  bad  hurried  across  the  Col  de 
Lautaret  from  Brian^n  to  Grenoble,  in  a  long  day*8  driYe 
of  fifteen  hours,  and  had  been  so  surprised  and  delighted 

with  the  grand  scenery  on  the  route,  that  I  determined  to 
devote  a  few  days  to  its  exploration. 

As  we  intended  to  rt  turn  to  Grenoble  within  four  days^ 
and  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  country  was  very  wild 
and  guides  scarcey  we  took  nothing  in  the  way  of  bag- 
^ige.  A  char  carried  us  from  Grenoble  along  a  straight 
and  somewhat  tctlious  roiul,  as  far  as  Cliichilienne,  whence 
we  walked  on  throuLfh  the  wild  defile  called  the  Combe  de 
Gavet  to  Bourg  d'Oysans,  and  found  very  fair  accommo- 
dation at  the  Hotel  Josserand. 

The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  continued  so  for  the 
next  three  days.  At  6,30  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  Sep- 
tenibt  r,  we  started  for  La  CI  rave  in  a  chilly  fug,  wliicliro<?e 
from  the  neighbouring  flat  marshy  ground,  and  proved 
the  prelude  to  a  glorious  day,  without  a  speck  of  cloud. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  excellent  carriage-road  up  the 
valley  of  the  Romanche  is  not  more  frequently  traversed 
by  English  viaitorti ;  for  tho.sc  who  do  not  mind  rather 
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roagh  accommodation,  wonld  find  tfaemselvcB  well  repaid 
by  the  aavage  grandeur  of  tbe  defiles  of  Les  Infemets  and 

the  Combe  de  Malval,  through  which  the  road  ascends  to 
La  Grave.  These  ^'(»r*^'f's  are  not  infmnr  to  that  of  Gondo 
on  the  Simploi) :  uid  the  tirst  contains  a  giUleiy  far  longer 
than  the  Grand  Gallery  on  that  well-known  route ;  while 
the  water&ll  that  pours  over  the  cliffs  of  the  Combe  de 
Malval  on  the  left  as  you  ascend,  called  Le  Saut  de  la 
Pucelle,  equals  the  Staubach  in  height,  ami  Burpajbaes  it 
in  volume. 

There  is  probably  no  carriage-road  in  the  Alps^  except 
the  Stelvto,  and  perhaps  the  Maloya,  which  passes  so  dose 
to  glaciers  and  commands  such  near  views  of  them. 
Immediately  in  front  of  La  Grave  rises  the  immense  peak 

called  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  de  la  (irave,  streauuug  with 
glacierH,  from  which,  during  our  midday  halt,  we  heard 
avalanches  thundering  down  as  often  as  the  Oberland 
traveller  does  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Jungfrau. 

The  annexed  view,  taken  from  my  sketch  made  on  the 
spot,  gives  an  idea  of  the  striking  situation  of  this  village, 
which  has  an  additional  interest  iu  haviiii,'  In-en  an  ontlv* 
iug  hamlet  of  Felix  >ieft^8  district*  Compared  with  their 
Swiss  rivals,  these  mountains  are  peculiar  in  their  excessive 
steepness  and  in  the  sharpness  of  their  sununits,  being 
equalled  in  this  respect  by  the  aiguilles  of  Chamounix 
alone^  These  characteristics,  and  the  scarcity  of  pines, 
those  natural  harriers  aj;ain.~.[  av.ikinflies,  cause  a  marked 
absence  of  the  high  pa8ture«  and  chalets  which  form  so 
beautiful  a  feature  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

In  the  evening  I  walked  on  almost  to  the  summit  of  the 
Col  de  Lautaret,  and  sketched  the  snowy  Mont  d'Oursines 
at  the  head  of  the  sources  of  the  Romanche.  I  hope  the 
uuberge,  cf{cz  Jui^^e,  at  La  Grave  is  improved  since  1855, 
as  at  that  period  it«  resources  were  decidedly  limited ;  no 
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meat  being  forthcoming,  except  some  particularly  dry 
jambon,  and  the  usual  portion  of  tough  goat,  invariably 
inflicted  on  you  in  the  Alps  as  chamois,  and  charged  ac- 
cordingly. The  hostess,  too,  at  first  maintained  that  she 
had  no  milk;  but  as  I  had  passed  a  drove  of  cows  in 
returning  from  the  Lautaret,  I  objected  to  the  absence  of 
the  one  good  thing  always  to  be  counted  on  at  a  mountain 
village,  and  eventually  she  produced  some.    We  tasted 
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their  bread  :  it  is  baked  only  once  a  year,  is  the  colour  of 
walnut-wood,  soiu:  beyond  conception,  so  hard  that  it  can 
only  be  chopped  with  a  sort  of  cleaver,  and  requires,  I 
Hhould  think,  full  ten  minutes*  mastication  to  the  cubic 
inch.  Well  for  the  natives  that  they  possess  the  "  dura 
mcesoruni  ilia!"  When  we  inquired  why  they  were  con- 
tent to  expend  their  dental  energies  on  this  execrable 
compound,  while  they  were  able  at  the  same  time  to 
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provide  ordinary  bread  in  the  summer  for  travellers,  the 
only  answer  was  a  shni^  of  the  shoulders,  and  **t?e8t 

Vusatfe  da  pays,  Monsley  r."'  IJefure  p^iup^  to  bed  we 
made  arrangements  through  the  lamllord  with  a  chasseur  to 
take  us  over  the  opposite  range  to  St.  Christophe,  in  order 
that  we  might  see  something  of  that  valley,  and  avoid 
traversing  the  same  ground  again  in  returning  to  Bourg 
d^Oysans.  The  point  we  wished  to  make  for  was  La  ' 
Berardc  at  iUr  hv,\(\  of  the  valley  of  St  Christophe;  but 
it  appeared  doubtful  wliethcr  tiiere  was  a  practicable  pas- 
sage in  that  direction,  and  at  any  rate  the  distance  and 
difficulties  would  have  been  too  great,  as  it  was  my  first 
summer  in  the  Alps,  and  my  friend  had  never  been  on  a 
snow-mountain. 

ThesleepiTi*^  accommodation  of  the  auberge  was  limited, 
consisting  of  two  small  rooms,  one  opening  out  of  the 
other, —  the  inner  one^  which  we  secured,  containing  two 
beds,  the  outer  three.  A  primeval  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  a  disregard  of  the  usual  conventionalities  of  civilisa- 
tion, appeared  to  prevail  in  the  domestic  arrangements,  as 
we  found  that  the  occupants  of  the  outer  room,  through 
which  we  had  to  paafi,  were  two  women  and  a  maiL  At 
7,  the  next  morning,  we  set  off  with  the  chasseur,  who  took 
his  gun  with  him.  After  crossing  the  Horoanche,  the  path 
lay  up  the  steep  slopes  below  tiie  glaciers  of  the  Ai<,niille 
du  Midi,  bciirinjj^  gradually  to  tin  right.  These  slopes 
were  clothed  at  intervals  with  scanty  pastured  and  a  few 
firs,  among  which  our  guide  shot  an  ortolan.  Just  before 
reaching  the  snow-fields,  we  had  to  climb  a  high  and 
steep  ridge  of  rocks,  much  resembling  that  leading  to  the 
Hornli  at  Zermatt.  On  readying  its  summit  we  found 
ourselves  looking  down  from  a  nearly  vertical  cliff  upon 
a  tine  glacier  of  remarkably  pure  and  blue  ice,  which 
sloped  away  to  the  right  towards  the  Combe  de  Maival,  in 
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wliofle  depths  ottr  road  of  yesterday  was  viaible  far  below. 
A  eliOTt  walk  along  the  top  of  the  ridj^e  to  the  left  brought 
us  to  the  snow-iields.  »Some  of  tiie  rock  hereuliouts 
appeared  of  a  very  sio^^ilar  formation,  resembling  yel- 
lowish brown  ehiy  liqueiied  and  then  hardened  again. 

The  snow-fields  proved  very  soft,  so  that  it  required 
more  than  two  hours  to  cross  them;  and  as  we  had  lost 
much  valuable  time  in  frequent  rests  during  the  first 
ascent  umler  a  hot  sun,  the  Cul  de  la  8elle  was  uol  reached 
till  2.30  r.M.  It  lies  bejuud  aiid  to  the  right  of  the  rocks, 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  sketch  from  La  Grave.  The 
view  was  one  of  great  extent  and  most  savage  grandeur, 
espedally  in  the  direction  of  Mont  Pelvoux,  whose  cluster 
of  rugged  peaks  loomed  through  the  mist  on  the  S.E.  To 
the  N.W.  appeared  tlie  group  of  sliarp  summits  around  the 
Grande  Chaitreuse,  and  beyond  them  the  Jura;  N.E. 
Mont  Blanc,  nearly  in  trout  of  which  was  a  fine  point 
behind  La  Grave,  called  there  the  Pyramide.  Above  us, 
on  the  E.,  towered  a  peak,  which  I  certainly  supposed  was 
the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  but,  according  to  Bourcet*8  map,  there 
must  have  been  one  between,  culled  by  liiui  the  Pointe  du 
Grand  Glacier.  A  little  to  the  right  of  this,  In  twecMi  it 
and  the  Pelvoux,  we  saw  what  I  think  was  the  Viso* 
Scarcely  had  we  had  tame  to  glance  round  this  panorama 
when  a  snow-storm  commenced,  and  compelled  us  after  a 
short  rest  to  commence  the  descent,  which  proved  to  be  a 
decidedly  awkward  piece  of  work.  A  few  yards  from  the 
col,  we  stepped  over  the  edge  of  a  va^st  seiuicirculai*  hollow, 
rather  funnel-shaped,  like  some  corries  I  have  seen  in  the 
Scotch  Highlandsy.at  the  bottom  of  which,  below  precipices 
whose  upper  ledges  only  were  visible,  lay  a  large  glacier, 
the  source  of  the  stream  joining  the  Y^n^n  at  St  Chris- 
toplie,  called  in  some  maps  Le  Torrent  du  Diable.  This 
glacier  we  expected  to  reach  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  but 
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90  mistaken  waa  our  estimate  of  the  distance,  that  it 
took  more  than  double  that  time.   The  upper  part  of  the 

slope  was  inclined  at  a  very  steep  angle,  and  was  covered 
with  a  thin  slurt  of  snow,  the  surfact^  oi  which  had  par- 
tial iy  meitc'd  and  frozen  i^iu,  so  that  its  passage  would 
have  required  the  greatest  caution,  even  if  our  party  had 
been  laiger  and  more  experienced.  As  it  was,  we  had 
neither  rope  nor  axe,  and  I  onlj  wonder  that  we  got  down 
without  a  worse  accident  than  happened  to  L.,  who  after 
a  few  steps  slipped  mikI  fell :  his  alpenstock  flew  out  of  his 
hands  and  iiistantij  shot  down  the  ^lope,  and  he  himself 
followed  it  with  nearly  equal  rapidity  for  about  200  feet, 
cutting  his  hands  badly  on  some  rocks,  and  roiling  over  on 
his  face  before  he  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  stop 
himself  just  at  the  commencement  of  a  rocky  watercourse. 
My  hands  were  so  stiff  with  cold  from  tin-  drivinj^  snow- 
storm, tliat  my  alpenstock  soon  followed  L.,  whose  headlong 
descent  I  eliould  in  consequence  soon  have  imitated,  bad 
not  the  g^ide^  by  keeping  just  below  me,  managed  to  stop 
my  repeated  slips  without  once  losing  his  own  footing.  At 
last  he  maoaged  to  pick  out  some  steps  with  the  point  of 
his  pole  to  a  slope  of  shale,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
rejoined  L.,  who,  as  we  found  to  our  great  relief,  was 
not  seriously  hurt,  though  somewhat  bruised  and  severely 
shaken,  and  who  bad  succeeded  in  recovering  both  the 
alpenstocks.  The  guide  said  he  had  never  before  found 
this  slope  in  so  dangerous  a  state,  as  the  snow  usually 
melted  away  altogether ;  but  this  year  its  disappearan(M}  had 
been  prevented  by  tlie  lateness  of  the  summer.  A  suc- 
cession of  steep  bare  slopes  and  rocks,  down  which  it  was 
often  rather  awkward  to  clamber,  brought  us  at  length  to 
the  foot  of  the  descent  near  the  terminal  moraine  of  the 
glacier.  When  about  half-way  down,  the  guide  suddenly 
cried    VoU^  beaueaup  de  chamoU^  and  pointed  out  a  herd 
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of  fourteen  about  500  yards  off  to  the  left.  As  they  were 
worth  forty  or  fifty  francs  a  head,  I  consider  it  much  to  his 
credit  that,  in  consideration  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he 
resisted  the  temptation  to  leave  us  and  try  to  stalk  one  of 
them,  especially  as  we  suggested  the  idea,  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  distance  yet  to  be  traversed  before  reaching 
St  Christophe.  He  only  asked  fifteen  francs  for  the  day's 
work, — an  extremely  moderate  charge,  considering  the 
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distance  out  and  home.  We  were  soon  benighted,  and  had 
to  descend  the  last  two  hours  in  the  dark  by  a  very  rough 
path  alongside  of  the  furious  torrent.  This  gorge,  called 
the  Vallon  de  Selle,  is  utterly  savage  and  barren, — the  very 
type  of  desolation, — without  a  tree  or  a  bush,  and  with  very 
little  grass.  High  snowy  walla,  literally  bristling  with 
aiguilles  of  extraordinary  abruptness,  enclose  it  on  both 
sides.    St.  Christophe   was  reached  at  8.30  p.m.,  and, 
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thoroughly  tirtid  with  our  walk  of  thirteen  hours  and  n 
lialf,  we  were  j^liul  to  fiiul  tlio  only  t.vu  l»eds  tbift  Tniseralile 
villa*ie  coulil  afford  unoccupied  ;  —  as  to  the  couche.s  of  the 
natives,  they  are  nothing  but  hay.  Our  sleeping  quarters 
were  in  a  sort  of  loft,  reached  from  the  outside  hy  a  step- 
ladder,  and  there  we  made  a  tolerable  supper  with  the 
guide.  As  this  pass  has  no  name  at  present,  I  propose  t<» 
call  it  the  Col  de  la  Selle,  after  the  valley.  Ju<l<;in<,^  from 
the  known  altitude  of  La  (inivc  and  the  Aiumillc  <ln  .Midi,  it 
must  be,  I  think,  not  let^  t  ban  10,000  feet  high ;  but  1  iiope 
it  may  fioon  be  traversed  by  some  of  my  more  scientihc 
colleagues,  and  its  elevation  accurately  determined.  It 
presents  no  real  difficulty,  except  when  the  commencement 
of  the  descent  is  in  the  state  in  which  we  found  it,  and  a 
guutl  jw(lef»iriuu  ought  to  cross  it  in  alM.ut  ten  hours  and  a 
half. 
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5.  THE  ASCENT  OF  MONT  PELVOI  X. 

BY  EDWARD  WBYUPER. 

'*  De»  hautos  montaf?nc>si,  couivmiees  par  dos  glariors  ou  5ont  ontasst'fs. 
u  ilos  profondeiire  immonpes,  Ics  noipos  prosquf  ^ton)»*Ilo8  qui  dominont  dps 
pii-j*  dv  pocs  nuH  et  d^charncH,  s'claiK^unt  oommp  \your  attoindro  lo8  c'wiix ; 
tous  Ics  aspocta,  toutos  los  expositions  ft  1«*8  tomixTaturcs ;  tout  oo  qu'il 
y  a  do  plus  vari»'  ft  do  plus  monotono,  dr  plus  curioux  ft  df  plus  int«'- 
roswint,  do  plus  ini^wsant  e t  <lo  plus  simpU-,  do  plus  richo  ft  df  plus  pauvrc, 
dc  plus  riant  ft  df  plus  triste,  do  plus  beau  ft  de  plus  horriblf :  voila  If 
df partfmo nt  dfs  Hautfs  Alpt-s."  LADourKTTR. 

We  are  approaching  so  fast  that  millennial  period  when 
all  countries  will  be  extictly  alike,  and  national  manners 
and  customs  will  Vie  reckoned  with  the  thinj^s  of  the  past, 
that  the  tourist  has  already  some  difficulty  to  find 
near  home  a  district  in  which  he  may  enjoy  a  thorough 
change  of  scene  with  a  thorough  change  of  habits.  liut 
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though  this  has  been  a  oontimial  sovaece  of  oomplainty 

certain  comparatively  accessible  districts  have  been  almost 
overlooked,  and  prominently  anion these  is  that  large 
portion  of  the  ancient  province  of  Dauphine,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  and 
the  floutfaem  half  of  that  of  the  Isdre*  Some  few  tra- 
▼eUers  from  time  to  time  have  endeayoured  to  draw 
attention  towards  it,  but  it  remains  at  the  present  hour 
not  much  better  knuwn  than  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  most  blase  man  cannot  complain  in  Dauphine  of 
want  of  noyel<7»  for  among  the  people  he  will  find  customs 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  and  in 
the  mountains,  scenes  equal  in  beauty  and  grandeur  to 
any  in  the  Alps.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  mine,  fiill  of  trea- 
sure, and  offers  a  noble  field  for  the  exploration  of  travellers 
— or  tourists  like  myself,  whose  time  and  means  will  not 
permit  them  to  indulge  in  more  extensire  rambles* 

Before  commencing  my  narratiye  of  the  ascent  of  Mont 
PeWouz,  it  will  be  as  well  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  map, 
while  I  give  a  brief  description  of  the  general  features 
of  this  district. 

Eising  within  the  rude  parallelogram  bounded  by  the 
towns  of  fiourg  d'Oyaans,  Brianyon^  Embrun,  and  Gap»  is  a 
vast  group  of  mountains  broken  up  into  detached  maases. 
The  highest  of  these  is  a  great  ridge  bearing  nearly  north- 
east and  south-west.  It  commences  in  the  south  with  a 
tooth  of  pyramidal  form  and  great  height,  with  wall-like 
sides,  on  which  the  snow  cannot  rest,  more  narrow  and 
wedge-like  than  the  Eiger,  and  precipitous  as  the  Matter^ 
horn — 'fas  the  Montagns  Sam  Nom^  the  highest  in  Dau- 
phin^' The  ridge  sinks,  but  again  rises,  and  this  t^me  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  sugar-loaf,  with  the  top  cut  off,  lio!  l^)^\■ed 
out  and  filled  with  snow.  Kound  the  edge,  and  at  nearly 
equal  distances,  stand  five  peaks  of  different  heights ;  these 
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form  the  Mont  Pelvoux.   To  the  north  of  this,  the  Glacier 

Noir  comes  .sweepin«>^  round,  and  beyond  it  the  graceful 
Montagues  des  Ajj^iieatix  appear,  "flittering  with  mow  and 
ioe»  More  to  the  west  the  Montagne  d'Oursine  rises  in  all 
its  splintered  grandeur,  and  la8t»  but  in  situation  the  finest 
of  all,  is  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  de  la  Grave.  These  are  the 
principal  summits,  most  of  which  are  more  than  13,000 
feet  in  height. 

From  this  group,  a  perfect  forest  of  valleys  radiate  in  ail 
directious,  whicii  vie  with  each  other  in  singulaiity  of  cha- 
racter and  dissimilarity  of  climate.  Some,  the  light  of 
the  sun  can  never  reach,  they  are  so  deep  and  gorg^ke. 
They  are  chill  and  oppressive  in  theur  solitude ;  and  at 
times  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  find  great  beds  of  snow 
uutier  the  shadow  of  tiieir  cliffs.  In  others,  the  very 
antipodes  may  be  found,  in  temperature  more  like  the 
plains  of  Italy  than  Alpine  France.  This  great  range  of 
climate  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  flora  of  these  valleys ; 
sterility  and  nakedness  reign  in  some — stones  take 
tSie  place  of  trees — debris  and  mud  replace  plants  and 
fiovvers ;  in  others,  in  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  one  pusses 
vines,  appie  and  pear-trees,  the  birch,  alder,  walnut,  ash, 
larch,  and  pine,  alternating  with  fields  of  rye^  barley,  oats, 
beans,  and  potatoes.  All  of  these  valleys  are  short,  and 
most  of  them  deep  and  narrow,  so  that  good  views  of  the 
great  mountains  ore  rarely  to  be  had  firom  low  elevations. 
There  are  few  mountains,  I  suppose,  in  the  world,  so 
isolated,  and  yet  so  shut  in  and  diflScult  to  be  seen,  as  the 
Pelvoux.  It  is  true,  valleys  lead  up  to  it  in  several 
directions,  but  they  are  vagrant  and  capricious;  you 
advance  a  few  miles  along  one,  and  find  it  turns  sharply 
to  the  right — a  few  miles  more,  and  back  it  goes  at 
nearly  right  angles  to  the  left.  Thus,  no  long  perspectives 
sue  to  \>e  seen  with  one's  mountain  ciosuig  the  view,  and 
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indeed  I  know  of  but  two  points — La  BesB^  and  Mont 
Dauphin — from  which  the  Felyouz  may  be  seen  from  a  less 
elevation  than  4000  feet.   Added  to  this,  the  season  in 

Duupliiue  is  very  sliort.  The  inhabitants  uiii\  ( i  sally  testify 
that  it  is  seldom  tine  enough  for  excursions  in  the  high 
mountains  before  the  last  week  in  July,  or  after  the  middle 
of  August  Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  group  of  mountains  is  so  little  known, 
or  ti  at  so  few  travellers  have  described  it. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  p^eography  of  tliis  (h' strict  is 
M.  EHe  de  lieaumout,  lugeaieur-eu-chel  dts  iMine»,  who, 
in  his  "  Faits  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  des  Montagues  de 
rOysans,"  has  given  a  fall  description  of  this  group  of 
mountains^  but  he  is  frequently  incorrect*  For  instance, 
after  stating  that  the  Mont  Pelvouz  was  not  entirely  in- 
acccsisible  (us  the  PVench  engineers  employed  on  tlie 
survey  for  their  great  map  had  reached  tlie  sunmiit  to 
which  the  name  of  tlie  Grand  Pelvoux  properly  be- 
longs f,  and  saw  from  it,  at  the  distance  of  3000  metres 
towards  the  north-west  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction 
of  La  B^rarde — another  more  elevated  peak,  which  sum- 
mit is  called  the  Pointe  des  Arcines,  or  des  Ecrins,  and 
uught,  in  reality,  to  In*  cun-idi  roil  as  part  of  the  *'massif '* 
of  Pelvoux,  and  forming  of  it  the  culminatin.,^  jjoiut),  he 
goes  on  to  say,  on  page  362,  that  one  of  the  points 
from  whence  I  have  had  the  best  view  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  mountains,  is  from  the  valley  of  the 
Durance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guilestre.*'  Guilestre 
is  t\v<i  ijiileii  from  Mont  Dauphin.  "  I  annex  a  sketch 
of  their  appearance  from  this  side.  The  Grand  Pel- 
voux, marked  a,  seems  formed  of  a  great  shell  of  gneiss, 

*  If  >'h<      ]  (•  vfisMfv  il  that  he  t^'iy^  ho  follovn  Genenl  Jioiuoet*8  lup^ 

whirh  is  enouirii  to  arcuunt  ft)r  some  errors. 

t  This  lii  an  error;  the  eiigineerh'  pi-ak  hi  f/thiud  the  Griuid  IVlvoiu. 
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which  springs  from  under  the  nummulite  of  which  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  of  Vai  Louise  consists,  and  which, 

rising  towards  the  north,  aUains  a  greater  height  than 
ail  the  montagnea  voUineaJ'  From  this  quotation  one 
might  suppose  that  he  here  refers  to  the  highe  st  point  of 
the  group,  and  conseijuently  to  his  Pointe  des  Arcines ;  but 
the  word  "voisines"  can  interpreted  so  very  diiterently 
that  one  would  be  left  in  uncertainty,  if  he  did  not  say,  a 
few  pages  further  on,  When  we  look  at  the  group  now 
occupying  us  we  see  a  mountain  e  between  Entraigues 
and  La  Berarde,  remarkable  for  its  sharp  angles  and  its 
square  forms.  .  .  It  lu<»ks  like  a  i,nLat  Gothic  cathedral, 
slightly  inclined  in  the  direction  of  its  length."  This  moun- 
tain I  recognise  at  once,  by  his  description  as  well  as  from 
his  outline,  as  that  which  is  shown  on  the  left  of  the  Pel youz, 
as  seen  from  La  Bessie,  in  the  engraving  at  the  head  of 
this  paper.*  It  will  be  observed  that  M.  Beaumont  pro- 
perly bpeaks  of  this  mountain  as  one  apart  from  tht; 
Pelvoux.  But  this  is  dctnc  more  distinctly  when,  on  the 
next  page,  he  says  that  the  Pelvoux  can  be  recognised  per* 
fectly  from  a  distance  with  this  mountain  on  the  left, 
"From  the  Col  Longet,  one  completely  recognises  the  Grand 
Pelvoux,  which  looks  white  from  the  glaciers  wliich  cover 
it;  on  its  rii^lit  tht;  ."\l(>nta;,qics  liirsinc  and  on  its  left 
the  granite  mountain  which  looks  like  a  Gothic  church;" 
and  on  the  following  page  he  repeats  the  same  statement. 

♦  The  joini  iioin  mIuoIi  this  sketch  is  lukcn  is  marked  A  on  the  map. 

d  8 
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**They  are  also  well  seen  from  Mont  Pilas  (Loire),  and 
from  Mont  Mezenc  (Haute  Loire),  toweriikg  over  all  which 
snrroimd  them*  From  Pilas  especially,  tax  eye  accustomed 
to  their  stmoture  recognises  tiieir  ^principal  details  with 
surprbing  exactness.  Placed  in  a  direction  almost  exactly 
opposite  that  of  Guilestre  and  of  Cul  Loiiget,  one  sees, 
for  instance,  to  the  right  of  the  Pelvoiix,  the  granite 
mountain  marked  e,  &c/'  This  reiterated  account  of  the 
mountain  near  the  Pelvoux  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont^  when  speaking  of  the  Pelvoux,  on 
p^  362,  did  imagine  that  the  highest  summit  of  the  group 
lus  fixed  by  the  engineers  wius  that  which  he  marked  a  in 
his  sketch.  The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  this,  as  I 
shall  return  to  it  presently. 

After  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  comes  Professor  Forbes.  In 
his  "  Norway  and  its  Glaciers,"  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
passage  of  ttie  Col  de  Sais.  He  says,  at  pp.  377-8,  *' A 
gentle  snow-slope  led  up  to  tlie  bummit  of  the  pass,  .  . 
•  .  .  Tht  i  e  rose  just  opposite  to  us,  and  to  a  height  of 
more  than  3000  feet  above  us,  the  pyiamidal  summit  of  the 
Mont  Pelvoux  itself,  which  predominates  over  the  whole.** 
Professor  Forbes  remarks  also,  that  the  Mont  Pelvoux  is 
tiie  highest  mountain  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  tliat  the  Pointe  den  Arcines  is  its  loftiest 
summit.  From  these  two  authors  most  of  the  current 
statem^ts  about  Mont  Pelvoux  have,  I  believe,  taken  their 
rise,  and  it  has  become  at  last  a  settled  idea,  that  this 
mountain  is  the  highest  in  France. 

Now,  in  fact,  both  of  these  gentlemen  aie  m  error. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  is,  first,  in  hxin;^;  tlie  highest  point  of 
the  group  at  a  in  his  sketch,  as  in  reality  tliis  point  a  is 
not  so  high  as  e ;  secondly,  when  he  speaks  of  the  gnmite 
peak  marked  «  as  a  separate  mountain,  being  unaware  that 
it  is  the  very  mountain  that  he  calls  the  Pointe  des  Ardnes, 
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as  it  ia  the  oae  which  the  engineers  saw  at  the  distance  of 
3000  nxdtres^  and  to  which  they  assigned  4105  mdtres  In 
height;  and,  thirdly,  in  giving  the  name  Pomte  des  Areines 
to  this  mountain,  for,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  that  is  the  name 
of  theliiglicst  peak  of  Pelvoux,  while  he  himself  repeatedly 
states  that  this  mountaiu  e  is  separate  and  distinct. 

In  like  manner.  Professor  Forbes  is  mistaken  when 
speaking  of  the  view  from  the  Col  de  Sais.  For  the 
mountain  to  which  he  refers  is  not  the  Mont  Pelvoux  at 
all,  but  is  that  which  Elie  de  Beaumont  marked  «,  is 
that  which  may  be  seen  on  the  left  of  my  engraving,  and 
of  which  there  is  also  an  illustration  in  Mr.  Bonney's 
paper,  at  p.  209  in  this  volume. 

The  reader  will  learn  presently  my  foundation  for  as- 
serting that  the  granite  mountain  marked  e  is  that  to 
which  the  engineers  referred,  and  enough  to  show  that 
this  virgin  peak,  which  on  the  side  of  La  Bessee  is  called 
the  Montague  Sans  Nora,  and  on  the  side  of  B^rarde 
known  as  rAlefroide  (a  most  inappropriate  name,  causing 
it  to  be  confounded  with  the  chalets  hereafter  mentioned), 
offers  to  the  Alpestrian  who  shall  ascend  it,  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  conquered  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Ftance. 

So  fer  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  attempts  to  ascend 
the  Mont  Pelvoux  have  not  been  numerous.  The  first  on 
record  in  that  of  the  party  of  French  engineers  headed  by 
Captain  (now  General)  Durand,  who  made  it  to  take  some 
observations  tor  the  great  French  map.  They  mounted 
from  the  side  of  the  Val  Sapeni^  got  to  the  top  of  the 
second  peak  in  height  and  remained  somewhere  on  it, 
lodrred  in  a  tent,  for  several  days,  at  a  height  of 
metres.  They  took  numerous  porters  to  carry  wood  for 
fires,  and  erected  a  large  cairn  of  stones  on  the  summit, 
which  has  caused  this  peak  to  take  the  name  of  Pic  de  la 
Pyramide. 
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In  1859,  M.  Senon  essayed  to  reach  the  hi^3;hest  summit^ 
but  ouly  got  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  <jf  snow,  at  the 
point  from  which  the  small  glacier  commences  to  stream; 
he  was,  I  believe,  compelled  to  return  by  bad  weajbher. 
Andy  In  the  middle  of  Augustt  1860,  Meesra,  Bonney  and 
William  MathewR  tried  it  from  the  earoe  side,  but  "were 
likewise  defeated  by  the  weather.  They  passed  two  nights 
under  a  fallen  rock  which  bears  tlie  imposing  name  of 
"  Cabane  des  Bei^rs  de  Provence»"  but  is  only  a  boulder 
with  a  hole  under  it,  and  on  the  third  day  they  were 
tempted  upwards  by  an  appearance  of  fine  weather.  It 
again  changed  when  they  got  up  to  10,430  feet;  clouds 
Burrounded  the  paity,  and  their  local  guide  refused  to 
advance,  so  they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  return, 
and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  district. 

I  started  for  this  unknown  region  early  in  July  I86I9 
and,  with  knapsack  on  back  and  ice-axe  in  hand,  landed 
at  Havre,  where  n]  ]  1  nance  on  the  quay  created  a 
slight  sensation.  *'  iSacre!  muttered  a  bloated  gendarme, 
nudging  his  comrade,  **  void  un  grand  militaire.^^  '*  Ah, 
oui!  "  replied  he,  thinking  himself  wiser  than  his  neigh- 
bour, **wn  mpmr  sam  doute,^  Here  I  got  my  moun- 
tain gear  passed  the  custom-house,  and  sent  it  direct 
to  La  Bessee,  whilst  I  started  to  make  a  complete  circuit 
of  the  French  cosat.  Four  weeks  later,  at  Nismes,  1 
found  myself  completely  collapsed  by  the  heat,  which 
was  94^  in  the  shade,  and  thought  it  was  more  prudent  to 
break  than  to  ccuitinue  my  programme ;  so  I  took  the 
night  train  to  Grenoble. 

I  arrived  at  Grenoble  early  in  the  morning,  and  found 
th^t  all  the  places  in  the  courrier  to  Brian90n  were,  as 
usual,  engaged  two  days  beforehaod ;  but  this  was  of  little 
consequence,  as  I  got  a  place  in  the  diligence  to  Bouig 
d'Oysans.   Here  I  foimd  my  friend  Macdonald,  and  learnt 
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that  he  wak  goint;  to  try  the  Pelvoiix  in  al>out  ten  days.  As 

I  W.1S  at  that  ii»omcnt  en  nmU,  for  the  iiiuimtaiii,  1  iiiformtMl 
him  of  my  inteution,  and  we  agreed  to  meet  at  La  Bessee 
on  the  3rd  of  August.  In  Ave  minutes  more  I  was  perched 
in  the  banquette,  and  had  another  dreary  night  on  the 
road:  we  took  nearly  eight  hours  to  accomplish  less 
than  thirty  miloi. 

At  five  ininutcs  to  5  T  stiirted  from  Houri,'  d'Oysans 
and  got  into  Jkian^on  at  (i ;  deducting  stoppages,  it  wim 
ten  hours*  walking*  The  annexed  facts  may  be  usefui  to 
travellers; —  . 

13oui^  d'Oysans  to  Fre^o«t  .  .  11  kilom^trcn  .  Aubeige. 

„  Le  Daupluii  14|  .  Anlwige  reiy  ImmL 

„         la  Gmre  *  2S|  .  Anbeig^  ches  Jage,  decp- 

ing  quartern  pratty  gmKl. 
„  Top  of  Col   38         M       .  Broad  and  wine  ran  bo  got. 


Monet  ier  „       .  8eversd  nuhxTgwi. 

Brian^on   .  61g        „       ,  Hot«l  de  I'Ours. 


The  road  is  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  mile 
descending  towards  Brianrjon,  which  is  still  unfinished. 

Tlie  points  of  vit'W  on  the  Lautaret  road  are  many  in 
number.  The  gorge  of  Les  Infernets  is  magnificent  in 
the  extreme;  and  when  that  and  the  village  of  Lo  Dauphin 
are  passed,  the  first  glacier  comes  into  view,  tailing  over 
the  mountain  side  on  the  rights  and,  until  the  summit  of 
the  col  is  passed,  every  gap  in  the  moimtains  shows  a 
glittering  glacier  or  soaring  peak.  High  above  the  road, 
about  two  kilometres  below  La  Grave,  there  is  on  tl)e 
left  a  fine  cascade,  which  resembles  the  defunct  Pelerins 
at  Chamounix.  The  vignette  on  the  next  page  is  from  a 
sketch  made  on  the  spot. 

A  .short  distance  above  La  Grave,  on  the  rvj\\i^  there  is 
a  glorious  view  of  some  fine  snowy  niuuntaiuK  up  a  sliort 
valley ;  I  inquired  tlieir  name  of  some  natives,  but 
they  all  differed  hopelessly — I  suppose,  however,  they 
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must  be  the  Montagnes  dee  Agiieaiuc«  But  the  finest  view 
of  the  pass  is  seen  after  crossing  the  col,  near  MonMier. 

Monte  Viso  appears  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  shooting  into 
the  pky,  and,  althou<^h  thirty-six  miles  away,  is  a  magni- 
ficent object ;  in  the  middle  distance,  but  still  ten  miles 
offy  is  firian^on  with  its  interminable  forts,  and  in  the 
foreground,  sloping  down  to  the  Crtiisane^  and  rising  high 
up  the  neighbouring  slopes,  are  fertile  fields  of  com, 
studded  with  villages  and  numerous  church  spires. 


CAaCAPB  MBAB  LA  OBAVB> 


The  next  day  I  walked  over  to  La  Bess^  and  sought  Jean 

Reynaud,  tli«*  wurtiiy  (n/fnt  ((^i/er  of  tin-  district,  whose 
acquaintance  1  had  formed  in  the  previous  autumn.  He 
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bad  received  the  packet  in  wliich  were  the  neceasaries 
for  our  expedition,  and  notbing  prevented  oar  starting 
at  once  but  the  absence  of  Maodonald  and  the  want 
of  a  bAton«  Reynaud  Buggeated  a  viait  to  the  post< 
master,  who  possemed  a  bftton  of  local  celebrity.  Down 
we  went,  but  the  burcuu  was  closed;  we  hallooed 
through  the  siitSy  but  no  answer.  At  laat  this  official 
was  discovered  endeavouring  (and  with  very  fair  anc- 
CM)  to  miike  himMlf  intoxicated.  He  «a.  just  aUe  to 
ejaculate,  **La  France,  i^est  la  premih^  noHon  dn 
monde,''  a  phxaae  used  by  a  Frenchman  when  in  a  state 
that  a  Briton  begins  to  shout,  "  We  won't  home 
till  mornin^^"  —  national  glory  being  uppermost  in  the 
thoiighta  of  the  one,  and  home  in  those  of  the  other.  The 
baton  was  produced,  but  when  I  saw  it  my  heart  sank 
within  me.  Imagine  a  branch  of  a  young  oak,  about 
five  feet  long  and  three  inches  thick,  gnarled,  and 
twisted  in  several  directions,  terminated  by  a  point 
more  like  the  end  of  (ioliath's  spear  than  a  r«itional 
baton  —  it  was,  in  fact,  ten  inches  long.  "  Mom'ieuv*'' 
said  the  duf  de  bureav^  as  he  presented  it,  ^^  in 
France^  cW  la  premiere  noHon  dit  monde^  par  ses** 
— he  stuck.  "  B^Uona  f  "  I  suggested.  '*  Oui,  only  Mon- 
sieui\  par  aes  hdUma^  par  »fift  —  ^j^^,"  and  here  he  couldn't 
<;et  on  at  all.  But  as  I  iouketi  at  tliis  young  limb,  I 
thought  of  my  own,  and  asked  if  there  really  was  not  a 
lighter  weapon  in  the  village.  Reynaud,  who  knew  every- 
thing about  everybody,  said  there  was  not ;  so  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  off  we  went^  leaving  the  official  staggering 
in  the  road,  muttering,  *'  La  France,  ^ttA  la  premiere 

Tbe  morning  of  the  3rd  of  August  dawned,  l)ut  no 
Macdonald  appeared,  so  we  were  obliged  to  start  without 
him.  We  left  La  Bessee  at  twenty  minutes  to  11,  the 
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party  consist  ing  of  J  win  l^eynainl,  niyselt,  and  a  porter  — 
Jenn  ("asimir  Giraud,  dit  Pet  its  Clous,  the  shoemaker 
of  the  place.  An  hour  and  a  half  s  smart  walking  took 
us  to  La  Ville  de  Yal  Louise,  our  hearts  being  gladdened 
on  the  way  by  the  glorious  peaks  of  Pelvoux  shming  out 
without  a  eloiid  armmd  them.  We  entororl  La  ^'ille, 
where  we  provisioueti  ourselves.  Keynaud  Ivuidly  volun- 
teered to  look  after  the  commi&sariat,  and  I  found  to  my 
annoyance,  when  we  were  about  to  start,  that  I  had  given 
tacit  consent  to  a  young  wine-cask  being  carried  with  us, 
which  was  a  great  nuisance  from  the  commencement 
One  man  tried  to  carry  it,  and  then  another,  Init  it  was 
excessively  awkward  to  handle;  so  at  last  it  was  slung  on 
Due  of  our  batons,  and  carried  between  two,  which  gave 
our  party  the  appearance  of  a  mechanical  diagram  to  illus- 
trate the  uses  of  levers. 

At  *^  La  Ville  ^  the  Val  Louise  splits  into  two  branches, 
the  Val  d^Entraigues  on  the  left,  and  the  Vallon  d' Alfred 
on  the  riirht;  our  route  was  up  the  latter,  and  avc  moved 
ste  adily  forwards  to  the  village  of  La  Pisse,  where  1  was 
told  lived  Pierre  Semiond,  who  was  reputed  to  know 
more  about  the  Pelvoux  than  any  other  man.  He  looked 
an  honest  fellow,  but  unfortunately  he  could  not  come, 
and  recommended  his  brother  instead.  I  asked  to  see 
him,  and  an  a^ed  creature  Mfjpeared,  wliose  furrowed  anil 
wrinkled  face  hardly  seemcti  to  announce  the  man  we 
wanted ;  but  having  no  choice,  we  were  obliged  to  engage 
him,  and  we  again  set  forth* 

The  mountaiB  could  not  be  seen  at  La  Ville,  owing  to  a 
high  ridge  whieh  intervened ;  we  were  now  moving  along 
the  foot  of  this  to  get  to  the  chiilets  of  Alefred,  or,  as  they 
ate  suiiit-tinies  called,  AletVoide,  where  the  actual  mountain 
commences.  From  T^a  Pisse  and  upwards,  the  view  f»f  it 
was  very  grand.   The  whole  height  of  that  peak,  which  in 
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tliefle  valleys  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Grand  Pelvoux," 
was  seen  at  one  glance  from  its  summit  to  the  base,  at  least 
7500  feet  of  apparently  perpendicular  difis.  Walnut  and 
other  trees  in  "^^reat  variety  gave  shadow  to  our  path,  and 
fresh  vigour  io  our  liiiibd,  while  below,  in  ii  sublime  fiforge, 
thundered  the  torrent,  whose  waters  took  their  rise  from 
the  snows  we  hoped  to  tread  on  the  morrow. 

From  this  point  the  suboidinate  but  more  proximate 
peaks  appear  considerably  higher  than  the  loftier  ones 
behind*  The  Pic  des  Arcines  is  just  seen  on  the  left  hand' 
of  the  engraving  on  the  next  page*,  but  the  Pic  tie  la 
Pyramide  is  quite  hidden. 

The  chalets  of  Alefred  are  a  cluster  of  miserable  wooden 
huts  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Pelvoux,  and  are  close  to 
the  junction  of  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  glacier 
de  Sapeni^re  on  the  left,  and  the  glaciers  Blanc  and  Noir 
on  the  right.  We  only  rested  a  minute  to  purchase  some 
butter  and  milk,  but  S^miond  picked  np  a  disreputable- 
looking  lad  (who,  I  fancy,  called  him  "father")  to  {ussist 
to  canj^  push,  haul,  and  otherwise  move  the  wine-cask. 

Our  route  now  turned  sharply  to  the  left»  and  all  were 
thankiul  that  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  so  that 
we  had  the  shadows  from  the  mountains.  A  more  frightftil 
and  desolate  valley  it  is  impossible  to  imagine:  niihs 
and  miles  of  boulders,  debris,  stones,  sand,  and  even  mud  ; 
—  few  trees,  ancl  they  placed  so  high  as  to  be  almost  out 
of  sight ;  —  no  vegetation ;  not  a  soul  inhabits  itj  no  birds 
are  in  the  air,  no  fish  in  its  waters;  the  mountain  is  too 
steep  for  the  chamois,  the  slopes  too  inhospitable  for  the 
marmot,  the  whole  too  repulsive  for  the  eatfle;  not  a 
living  thing  did  we  see  in  this  sterile  and  savage  valley 
for  four  days,  barring  some  few  poor  goats  which  had 
been  driven  there  against  their  wilL 

*  The  point  from  wiiich  the  ^ki  tcU  was  takea  is  marked  B  OH  the  map. 
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It  was  truly  a  scene  in  keeping  with  the  diabolical 
deed  perpetrated  heie  about  four  hundred  years  ago  — 
the  murder  of  the  Yaudoia  of  Val  Louise  m  the  caverns 
which  were  now  in  sight,  though  high  above  us.^  Their 
story  is  very  sad.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
they  had  inhabited  these  retired  valleys  in  trancjuil  ob- 
scurity; they  were  peaceful  and  industrious — troubadours 
sang  Uieir  praises  f — had  they  been  but  known,  they 
would  have  been  beloved  by  all,  save  those  to  whom  in- 
nocence is  nauseous,  and  goodness  ever  hateful. 

The  Archbishop  of  Embron  endeavoured,  but  with  little 
success,  to  get  them  within  the  pale  of  his  church ;  his 
efforts  were  aided  by  many  others,  wlio,  commenciiig  by 
imprisonments  and  tortures,  at  last  adopted  the  more  natural 
method  of  burning  them  by  hundreds  at  the  stake.  The 
wretched  inhabitants  fled  at  last  to  the  caverns  in  this 
valley,  vHliere,  having  collected  sufiBcient  provisions  for  two 
years,  they  took  up  their  abode.  But  intolerance  is  ever 
painstaking,  and  their  retreat  waa  soon  discovered.  His- 
torians differ  as  to  the  mode  of  attack,  but  they  agree  as 
to  the  final  result, — they  were  relentlessly  exterminated 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  More  than  3000 
persons,  it  is  said,  perished  in  this  frightful  massacre;  the 
growth  of  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  years  was  destroyed  at 
oue  blow,  and  the  valley  was  completely  depopulated. 
Louis  XII.  caused  it  to  be  repeoplcd,  and  after  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  onoe  more  passed  away,  be* 
hold  the  result, — a  race  of  monkeys.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain^ — they  must  have  been  taken  by  sui  prise  when 

•  They  arc  marked  C  on  tho  mnp. 

t  "Que  non  volia  mawHr  nv  jum  iw  iik  iirir, 

N'occir  no  avoutrar,  iie  prcnrc  do  all  mi 
Ne  •'avongear  deli  sno  ennemi, 

htm  diaon  qu*ea  vaudca  el  loa  fewn  morir.** 
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attacked,  or  else  there  wa.s  treaclicry.  Tlie  position  of 
the  ciiveniH  b  such,  that  a  handful  of  resolute  men  could 
defy  an  army.  Steep  slopes  and  precipitous  rocks  lead  up 
to  them  for  fieveral  hundred  fcet^  while  above,  it  is  all  in- 
accessible cliff. 

There  is  but  little  water  in  this  valley,  and  when  yon 
get  aiiy  it  is  usually  muddy  and  bad;  but  we  ariivL.l  at  a 
splendid  little  Hpriii^^  about  half  an  hour  after  we  passed 
the  Baume.  The  situation  of  this  is  worth  noticing;  it  ia 
about  forty  yards  higher  up  the  valley,  and  nearer  the 
Pelvoux  than  the  outermost  of  a  small  patch  of  pines:  it 
18  very  small,  but  the  quality  of  the  water  is  excellent.  It 
is  marked  I)  on  the  map.  We  rested  a  little  and  hastened 
upwards,  till  we  nearly  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  JSape- 
nidre  glacier,  when  S^miondsaid  we  must  turn  to  the  right 
up  the  slopes.  This  we  did,  and  clambered  for  half  an 
hour  through  scattered  pines  and  fallen  boulders,  when 
evening' ben^m  to  close  iu  so  rapidly  that  it  was  time  to 
look  for  a  refttiiig-place.  There  was  no  ditiiculty  iu  getting 
on'  ,  f  >r  all  round  was  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  rocks.  We 
selected  the  under  side  of  one,  which  wa0  more  than  fifty 
feet  long  by  twenty  high,  cleared  it  of  rubbish,  and  set 
about  collecting  wood  for  a  fire,  which  was  soon  blazing 
right  merrily. 

That  c;nnp-tire  ia  a  pleasant  reminiscence.  The  wine- 
cask  had  got  through  all  its  troubles; — wa.«)  tapped, and 
the  Frenchmen  pretended  to  derive  some  consolation  from 
its  execrable  contents.  Beynaud  ever  and  anon  chanted 
some  scrap  of  French  song,  and  each  contributed  his  share 
of  joke,  Htniy,  and  verse;  the  weather  was  perfect,  and 
our  prospects  tor  tiie  morrow  were  good.  My  comjianions' 
joy  culminated  when  I  threw  a  packet  of  red  lire  into  the 
flames :  it  hissed  and  bubbled  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
thcu  broke  out  into  a  grand  flare.   The  effect  of  the 
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momentary  light  was  magnificent ;  aXi  around,  the  moun- 
tains were  illuminated  for  a  fieoond,  and  then  relapsed  into 
their  solemn  gloom.   One  by  one  our  party  dropped  off 

to  kIlcj),  and  at  last  I  got  into  my  blanket-l»a^  ;  it  was 
hardly  necec.s4iry,  for  although  we  were  at  a  b(  i<:}it  of  at 
le^u^t  7000  feet,  the  minimum  temperature  was  above 
40*"  Fahrenheit. 

We  roused  at  three*  but  did  not  start  till  half-past  four. 
Giraud  had  been  engaged  as  fer  as  this  rock  only,  but  as 
be  pressed  anxiously  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  a  volunteer, 
we  allowed  bira  to  accompany  us.  We  mounted  the 
slopes  quickly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  got  above  the  trees, 
then  had  a  couple  of  bours'  clambering  over  bits  of  pre- 
cipitous rock  and  banks  of  debris,  and  at  a  qiuurter  to  7 
got  to  the  narrow  glacier^  Clos  de  THomme,  which  streams 
from  the  plateau  and  nearly  reaches  the  Olacier  de  Sa- 
peuiere.  We  had  been  working  ;ls  much  an  possible  to  the 
right,  in  liopes  that  we  should  not  have  to  cross  it,  but  were 
continually  driven  back,  till  at  last  we  found  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Old  Semiond  had  a  strong  objection  to 
the  ice,  and  made  explorations  on  his  own  account  to  en- 
deavour to  avoid  it,  but  Reynaud  and  I  preferred  crosdng 
it,  and  Giraiul  stuck  to  us.  It  was  cxccfdiugl}'  iiaiT(jw — in 
fact,  one  could  throw  a  tstone  across  it.  At  the  point  we 
wiijbed  to  cross,  it  overlapped  the  rock,  and  was  easily 
mounted  on  the.side^  but  in  the  centre  swelled  into  a  steep 
dome,  up  which  we  were  obliged  to  cut  The  inclination 
Wi»,  perhaps,  as  much  as  40%  and  the  elope  not  more 
than  ninety  feet  in  length.  I  commenced  a  few  steps, 
but  Giraud  stepped  forward,  and  said  he  should  like  to 
try  his  hand.  \Mjen  once  he  got  the  axe  be  would  not 
give  it  up)  and  here  as  well  as  afterwards,  when  it  was 
necesBary  to  cross  the  couloirs  which  abound  on  the 
higher  part  of  the  mountain,  he  did  all  the  work,  and  did 
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it  admirably.  Chap,  chop,  chop,  and  one  Btep  was  cut 
(two  blows  down  and  one  sideways  always  sufficed),  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  donie 
ready  to  pull  us  up.  While  he  was  at  work  an  absurd  ac- 
cident^ but  which,  might  haye  proved  seriousy  happened  to 
me.  I  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  incline  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  was  so  immediately  under  Giraud 
that  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  shower  of  ice-chips.  I, 
therefore^  moved  my  position,  and,  in  ilumg  8o,  i>umehow 
managed  to  slip^  and  commenced  sliding  straight  in  the 

* 

direction  of  a  large  crevasse.  Fortunately  a  deep  step  we 
had  cut  was  within  reach  of  one  arm;-—  I  caught  at  it,  and 

brouglit  Miysolf  tu  anchor,  but  remained  at  full  length  on 
the  slope  without  the  power  of  getting  on  my  feet.  I 
held  on  for  a  few  seconds,  when  Beyuaud  threw  me  the 
end  of  the  rope  and  pulled  me  up. 

When  we  were  at  length  across,  old  S^miond,  of  course, 
came  after  us.  We  zigzagged  up  some  snow-slopes,  and 
then  commenced  the  interminable  array  of  buttresses 
wiiich  are  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Pelvoux,  They  were 
in  many  parts  very  steep,  but,  on  the  whole,  afforded  good 
hold,  and  no  climbing  should  be  called  difficult  that  does 
that  The  outline  on  page  249  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
them  than  any  description.  They  abounded  in  gullies, 
sometimes  of  ^rci\t  length  and  depth  —  70*  was  no  im- 
common  inclination.  They  were  frequently  very  rotten, 
and  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  single  man  to  pass  — 
with  two  they  are  sufficiently  awkward :  if  you  are  top 
man,  you  find  yourself  being  continually  abused  by  the 
man  beneath  for  the  half-hundredweights  of  stones  you 
send  (iuwu  on  his  head;  and  if  you  are  the  lower  man, 
you  hnd  that  there  are  pleasimter  things  in  the  world  than 
being  harpooned  by  your  friend's  baton,  or  having  his 
heavy-nailed  boots  leave  their  impression  on  your  fingen. 
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But,  after  all,  climbing  without  these  incidents  would  be 

very  bIow — tliey  lit-lp  to  hnMk  the  mouotouj. 

We  went  up  cliiiniieys  and  gullies  by  the  hour  together^ 
and  always  seemed  to  be  coming  to  somethings  although 
we  never  got  to  it^  If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  outline 
sketch,  he  will  understand  our  position.  We  stand  at  the 
foot  of  a  gi  (  at  buttress,  about  200  feet  high,  and  look  up. 
It  does  not  go  to  a  point  as  in  tlio  diagram,  because  we  can- 
not see  the  top,  although  we  feel  couvinced  that^  behind 
the  edge  of  the  fringe  of  pinnacles  we  do  see,  there  is  a 
top>  and  that  that  is  the  edge  of  the  pkteau  we  so  much 
desire  to  attain.  Up  we  mount  and  readi  the  pinnacles^ 
butlo!  another  set  is  seen,  and  another,  and  yet  more,  till 
at  last  we  reach  the  top  to  find  that  it  is  only  a  buttress,  and 
that  we  have  to  descend  forty  or  fifty  feet  before  we  can 
commence  to  mount  again.  When  this  operation  had 
been  performed  a  few  dosen  times,  it  began  to  be  weari- 
some, especially  as  we  were  thoroughly  in  the  dark  as  to 
our  whereabouts.  Seiniond,  li^wever,  encouraged  us,  said 
he  knew  we  were  on  the  right  route,  and  away  we  went 
once  more. 

The  unavoidable  risk  we  ran  from  fiUling  stones  when 
we  followed  each  other,  had  now  driven  us  to  act  in  the 

most  independent  manner — each  selected  the  route  whidi 
was  in  his  eyes  the  best;  so,  by-and-by,  I  iouud  myself 
uiune  with  Giraud,  liaving  completely  lost  sight  of  the 
others.  A  shout  from  above  presently  announced  they 
had  met  an  obstacle ;  a  bit  of  cliff  went  straight  up  which 
could  not  be  climbed,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  descend 
200  feet  to  get  on  to  another  arete.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  came  to  it,  a  pt^rpendicular  wall  of  no  great  height,  but 
quite  luipraeticable.  A  small  cascade  came  bounding  over 
the  top  from  the  end  of  a  long  couloir,  and  had  worn  itself 
a  route  down  the  face.   Giraud  was  for  descending  to  join 
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the  others  who  had  gone  away  to  the  right ;  but  I  did  not 
like  the  loss  of  time»  so  stopped  to  consider.  On  the  cliff 
there  was  not  hold  for  a  cat,  but  up  the  cascade  there 

Bcemed  a  chance.    By  getting  on  that  knob  I  calculated 
that  a  long  stretch  would  briiiL^  tliat  k'(li,'»'ju8t  within  mich; 
then,  by  leaning  across  on  my  baton,  1  should  just  get  to 
that  bit  in  the  middle*      Giraud/'  said  1,  breaking  off 
in  my  calculation^    suppose  we  go  up  the  cascade.*' 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  comical  air,  to  see  if  I  was 
joking,  then  at  the  cascade,  then  back  at  me,  sayin^^, 
iCest  ])<ts  j>n$s^(bh,  Munsitixr  EdwanL  '  Giraud, 
niy  boy,  if  I  go  up,  will  you  follow  ?  "    He  scratched  hia 
head,  gave  one  more  look,  and  stared  vacantly  into  the 
sky*  ^  Jean  Qisimir  Oiraud,  will  you  come  up  after  me  ?  ** 
**Y  —  e  —  8.**  Sol  buttoned  my  jjicket,  turned  up  the 
collar,  looked  to  my  knapsack,  conun(»nced  the  cliniliin<(, 
and  succeeded  lu  getting  up.  Giraud  htsitated,  and  looked 
up  with  an  expression  of  blank  astonishment;  but  he 
kept  his  word  and  joined  me  on  the  top.   This  manoeuvre 
was  of  double  service ;  we  saved  half  an  hour,  and  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  shower-bath  without  the  trouble  of 
etop[>ing. 

It  was  now  nearly  midday,  and  we  seemed  no  nran  r 
the  summit  of  the  Pelvoux  than  when  we  started.  The 
buttresses  commenced  again,  and  the  gullies  were  varied 
by  steep  couloirs  of  hard  snow*   At  last  we  all  joined 

to^^n  ther  and  held  a  council.  "  8emiond,  my  antique  friend, 
d(j  you  know  where  wt'  are  now  ?"  "Oh,  yen,  j)(.'rt'eetly,  to 
a  yard  and  a  half."'  "  Well,  then,  how  much  are  we  below 
this  plateau?"  He  afl&rmed  we  were  not  half  an  hour 
from  the  edge  of  the  snow.  **  Very  good ;  let  us  proceed.'* 
Half  an  hour  passed,  and  then  another,  but  we  were  still 
in  the  same  state — pinnacles,  buttresses,  and  couloirs  in 
profusion,  but  no  plateau.    So  I  called  him  again,  Ibr  1  had 
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noticed  he  bad  been  staring  about  iiitteriy  as  if  in  doubt. 
I  repeated  the  question,  Uow  far  below  are  we  now  ?  " 
Well,  he  thought  it  might  be  half  an  hour  more.  **  But 
you  eaid  that  just  now ;  are  you  sure  we  are  going  right? 
"Yes;  he  believed  we  were."  Believed!  that  wouldn't 
do.  "  Are  you  sure  we  are  going  right  for  the  Pic  des 
Ardnes  ?  "  "  Pic  des  Arcines ! "  he  ejaculated  in  astonish- 
ment^ as  if  he  had  heard  the  word  for  the  first  time,  Pio 
des  Arcines ;  do  I  but  for  the  pfyramtde,  the  celebrated  py- 
ramide  he  had  helped  the  great  Capitaine  Durand,  &c*' 

Here  was  a  fix,  —  we  had  been  talking  alxmt  it  to  him 
for  a  whole  day,  and  now  he  coolly  confessed  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  I  turned  to  fie^naud,  who  seemed 
thunderstruck.  What  did  he  suggest?''  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  Well,"  said  I,  after  explaining  my  mind 
to  Sdmiond,  pretty  freely,  ^'the  sooner  we  turn  back  the 
better,  for  I  have  no  wisli  to  see  your  jn'ramide.'* 

We  halted  for  an  hour,  enjoyed  the  prospect  as  well  as 
we  were  able,  and  then  commenced  the  descent.  I  know 
it  took  us  nearly  seven  hours  to  come  down  to  our  rock ; 
but  I  paid  no  heed  to  the  distance,  and  do  not  remember 
anything  about  it.  When  we  got  down,  we  made  a  disco- 
very—  a  blue  silk  veil  lay  by  our  h reside.  As  these 
articles  are  not  indigenous,  there  vviis  to  my  mind  but  one 
solution  — Macdonald  had  arrived;  but  where  was  he,  and 
why  had  he  gone?  We  soon  packed  owe  ha^^^age,  and 
tramped  in  the  dusk  through  the  stony  desert  to  Alefred, 
where  we  arrived  about  ha!f-|)!Lst  nine.  Where  is  the 
Englishman?"'  was  my  first  question.  He  was  gone  to 
sleep  at  La  Ville.  What  was  he  like  ?  " — I  found  that  I 
was  not  mistaken. 

We  passed  that  night  in  a  hay-loffc,  and  slept  soundly 
in  spite  of  our  woes;  and  in  the  morning,  after  settling 
with  Semioiid,  who  proiesi»ed  himself  tr^  contetd^  I  posted 
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down  in  advance  of  the  others  to  catch  Maodonald.  I 
had  already  determined  on  my  plan  of  operation,  which 

was  to  fTi'f  hiiii  to  join  me,  return,  and  !)«■  iinlopendent 
of  all  ^Miides,  simply  taking  the  best  man  1  could  g:et 
as  a  porter.  I  set  my  heart  on  Giraud»  for  he  waa  a  right 
good  fellow,  with  no  pretence,  although  in  every  respect 
up  to  the  work;  but  I  was  disappointed — he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Brian9on. 

My  walk  soon  became  excitiiijjf.  No  end  of  peas^mts  in- 
quired the  result  of  our  expedition,  and  common  civility 
obliged  me  to  stop.  But  I  was  afraid  of  losing  my  man, 
for  I  had  been  told  he  would  wait  only  till  10  o'clock, 
and  that  time  was  close  at  hand.  At  last  I  dashed  over 
the  bridf^e,  —  timt-  i'lLun  Ali  ficd  au  hour  and  a  quarter, 
—  but  a  cantoaiiier  stopprd  me,  saying  that  MoTisieifr 
VA  nglaU  had  just  started  for  La  Bess^.  I  rushed  after 
him,  turned  angle  after  angle  of  the  road,  but  could  not 
see  him;  at  last,  as  I  came  round  a  comer,  he  was  also  just 
turning  another,  going  very  fast.  I  shouted  with  the  voice 
I  h'.'init  in  S\vitz<  rland,  aiul,  luckily,  he  heard  me.  We 
returned,  rc-provisioncd  ourselves  at  La  \'ille,  and  the 
flame  evening  saw  us  passing  our  firnt  rock  m  route  for 
another.  Our  party  consisted  of  Beynaud,  S^miond,  an 
apprentice  of  Giraud*8,  and  our  two  selves.  I  have  said  we 
determined  to  take  no  guide,  but  on  passing  La  Pisse  old 
Semiond  turned  out  and  offered  his  servi.  .  s,  He  went 
well  in  spite  of  his  years  and  disregard  of  truth.  "Why  not 
take  him?"  said  JVlacdonald.  ^  we  offered  him  a  fifth  of 
his  previous  pay,  and  in  9  few  seconds  he  closed  with  the 
offer,  but  this  time  came  in  an  inferior  position :  we  were 

to  h  ad,  he  to  follow. 

Our  second  follower  was  a  renuu  kablc  youth  of  twenty- 
Fcven  years.  W^ant  of  space  forbids  any  detailed  account  of 
his  pranks;  how  he  drank  Keynaud's  wine, smoked  our 
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cigars,  and  quietly  secreted  the  proviHions  when  we  were 
neiurly  starving.  For  coolness  he  beat  any  person  I  have 
met.  Discovery  of  his  proceedings  did  not  at  all  finny 
him,  and  he  finished  up  by  getting  several  items  on  his 

own  account  added  to  our  bill,  which,  not  a  little  to  hia 
disgust,  we  disallowed. 

This  night  we  fixed  our  camp  high  above  the  tree  line*, 
and  indulged  ourselves  in  the  healthy  employment  of 
cariying  all  our  fuel  up  to  it.  The  present  rock  was  not  so 
comfortable  as  the  first,  and  before  we  could  settle,  we  were 
obliged  to  turn  uut  a  ]iiV'^it  m;i,^s  wliich  wa.s  in  uur  way. 
It  was  very  obstiiiate,  but  moved  at  length ;  slowly  and 
gently  at  first,  but  fiister  and  tiister  it  went,  at  last  taking 
great  bounds  in  the  air,  striking  a  stream  of  fire  at  every 
touch,  which  shone  brightly  out  as  it  entered  the  gloomy 
valley  below,  and  long  after  it  was  out  of  sight,  we 
heard  it  jiiinj)iiig  (l()wnvvard.s  and  tbeu  aellle  with  a  sub- 
dued crash  on  the  glacier  beneath.  As  we  turned  back 
from  this  curious  sight,  Keynaud  asked  if  we  had  ever 
seen  a  torrent  on  fire.  X  thought  he  was  joking,  but  he 
was  in  sober  earnest  ^  Every  spring,"  said  be,  **  when  the 
snows  begin  to  melt,  many  rocks  are  brought  down  by  the 
ytrcams,  and  this  is  j);irticularly  the  case  in  that  most 
turbulent  of  French  rivers,  the  Durance.  At  the  point 
where  it  comes  through  that  narrow  goige  at  La  Bessie,  I 
have  seen  it  frequently  so  choked  with  boulders,  that  no 
water  whatever  could  be  seen,  but  only  rocks  rolling  over 
and  over,  grinding  each  other  into  powder,  and  Ix'ing 
dashed  into  fragments,  while  the  sparks  and  flashes  which 
tliey  emitted  gave  it  quite  the  appearance  of  being  on 
fire." 

We  had  another  merry  evening  with  nothing  to  mar  it. 

*  Our  rock  i»  m&tkod.  £  on  the  map. 
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The  woathor  was  perfection,  and  all  Alpine   men  will 
imagine,  better  than  J  can  describe,  the  treiit  we  had  at 
Bunset  and  Bunrise.    Macdonald  related  his  experiences 
over  the  eafh  now.   **  I  arriveds"  he  aaid,  ^at  La  Ville, 
shortly  after  you  had  left,  and,  hastening  up  to  La  F'me, 
learnt  that  you  were  going  to  deep  in  a  cavern  on  the 
mountain  side.    The  thou^j^hts  of  losing  even  a  chance 
of  an  ascent  were  madden iug,  so  I  procured  a  man  to 
carry  my  luggage,  and  started  up  the  valley.   I  was  in 
bad  training,  and  as  tired  and  sleepy  as  nothing  but  thirty 
consecutive  hours  in  a  diligence  can  make  one,  so  I  was 
not  sorry  we  were  obliged  to  slacken  our  pace  in  conse- 
quence of  the  roui:^hneas  of  the  ground.    We  Rtumbled 
wearily  upwards,  till  at  nine  o'clock  niy  <;ni(le  announced 
that  he  thought  we  were  near  our  destination,  but  being 
pitch-dark  he  would  not  proceed,  as  he  knew  not  whether 
we  were  above  or  below  the  cavern.   I  was  much  too  tired 
to  dispute  his  resolution ;  we  therefore  chose  a  big  rock  as 
a  resting-place,  crawled  under  its  lee,  Rud  divided  our 
provisions.    I  soon  fell  asleep,  but  rose  at  the  first  sign  of 
daybreak.   The  guide  stood  at  my  side,  and  pointed  out 
the  cavern  for  which  we  had  searched,  not  twenty  yards 
below ;  but  of  course  nobody  had  slept  there,  and  he  con- 
fessed lu   knew  nr>thinL^  about  you.    I  asked  liini  if  there 
were  no  other  in  which  you  might  have  slept.    Yes,  there 
was  one  tout  la  bos  and  close  to  the  glacier ;  so  off  we 
went  on  the  chance  of  finding  you.   But  long  before  we 
got  to  it,  I  discerned  your  party  making  its  way  along  a 
rocky  ar^  2000  feet  above  us,  and  at  a  great  distance.  It 
was  perfectly  useless  to  try  to  overtake  you,  so  I  lay  down 
and  watched  you  with  a  heavy  heart  until  you  turned  the 
corner  of  a  buttress  and  vanished  out  of  sight.** 

We  lay  backwards  in  luxurious  repose,  looking  at  the 
spangled  sky  with  its  ten  thousand  brilliant  lights,  smoking 
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our  pipes,  nnd  talking  over  the  prospects  of  the  coming 
day.  Nought  broke  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night  but  the 
heavy  breathing  of  our  already  sound  asleep  oomrades. 
Nothing:  it  was  a  silence  to  be  felt^  We  were  alone. 
Alone?  Hark,  what  is  that  dull  booming  sound  above 
lis?  Is  that  nothing?  There  it  is  again,  plainer  —  on 
it  comes,  nearer,  clearer  —  what  a  fearful  crash!  —  'tis  a 
crag  escaped  from  the  heights  above.  We  jump  to  our  feet» 
Down  it  comes  with  awful  fury ;  what  power  can  withstand 
its  violenoe?  Dancing,  leaping,  ilying,  dashing  against 
others,  roaring  as  it  descentk.  Ah,  it  haa  passed  I  No ; 
there  it  is  again,  and  we  liold  our  breath  ap,  with  resistleBS 
power  and  explosions  like  artillery,  it  darts  past,  with  an 
avalanche  of  shattered  fragments  trailing  in  its  rearl 
Tis  gone>  and  we  breathe  more  freely  as  we  hear  the  finale 
on  the  glacier  below.  It  was  an  awful  moment,  and  we 
felt  it. 


We  retired  at  last,  but  T  was  too  excited  to  sleep,  and  at 
a  quarter  past  4  every  man  once  more  shouldered  his 
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pack  and  started  up.  This  time  we  agreed  to  keep  more 
to  the  right,  and  see  if  it  wore  not  ]ii)s.sil)l{>  to  get  to 
the  plateau  without  losing  any  time  by  crossin^^  the  ^lucier» 
To  describe  our  route  would  be  to  repeat  what  has  been 
said  before.  We  mounted  steadilj  upwards  for  an  bour 
and  a  balf,  sometimes  walking,  but  more  frequently  climb- 
ing, when  we  found,  after  all,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
the  glacier.  The  ])urt  on  which  we  struck  came  down  a 
very  steep  slope  and  was  much  creva^Bcd.  But  the  word 
crevasBed  hardly  expresses  the  writhed  and  twisted  look  it 
presented ;  it  was  a  mass  of  s^racs  of  most  formidable  ap- 
pearance. We  found,  however,  more  di6Sculty  in  getting 
on  than  acro&s  it;  but,  thanks  to  the  rope,  we  passed  it 
sonitliow,  an<l  the  interminable  buttrci»i>e6  began  n^ain. 
Hour  after  hour  we  pounded  upwards^  frequently  at  iault 
and  obliged  to  desoendt  but  the  progress  was  sure  and 
steady.  The  ridge  behind  us  had  long  ago  sunk^  and  we 
looked  over  it,  and  all  others,  till  our  eyes  rested  nearly 
forty  miles  away  on  the  majestic  Viso.  Hum  alter  hour 
passed,  and  monotony  was  the  order  of  the  day :  when  1 2 
oVlock  came  we  lunched,  and  contemplated  the  scene  with 
satisfaction ;  all  the  summits  in  eighty  with  the  single  ez* 
ception  of  the  Viso,  had  given  ia,  and  we  looked  over  an 
immense  expanse — a  perfect  sea  of  peaks  and  snow-fields. 
Still  the  jjinnacles  ruse  above  us,  and  opinions  were  freely 
uttered  that  we  should  sec  no  summit  of  Pelvoux  that 
day.  Old  S^miond  had  become  a  perfect  bore  to  ail; 
whenever  one  rested  for  a  moment  to  look  about,  he  would 
say  with  a  complacent  chuckle,  ^IPayesipas  peu  r,  suiveg- 
wot."  We  came  at  last  to  a  very  bad  piece,  rotten  and 
steep,  and  no  hold.  Here  Keynand  and  Macdonald  confessed 
themselves  tired,  and  talked  of  going  to  sleep.  A  way  was 
discovered  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  outline  of  a  neighbouring  buttress,  while  sitting 
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on  tlie  top  of  imother.  While  so  employed,  some  one  called 
out,  Look  at  the  Viso/'  and  we  saw  that  we  almost  looked 
oyer  it  We  worked  away  with  redoubled  energy,  hauling 
one,  shoving  another,  till  at  length  we  caught  sight  of  the 

head  of  the  glacier  as  it  streamed  out  of  the  plateau.  This 
gave  us  fresh  hopes;  we  were  not  deceived;  aud  with  a 
simultaneous  shout  we  greeted  the  appearance  of  our  long- 
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wished-for  snows.  A  large  Lergschrund  separated  us  from 
them;  but  a  bridge  was  found.  We  tied  ourselyes  in  line 
and  moved  safely  over  it.  Directly  we  got  across  to  the 
top  of  the  snow,  there  rose  before  us  a  fine  snow-capped 
peak.  Old  S^miond  cried :  ^  The  pyramide  1 1  see  the  pyra- 
mide!"  "WTiere, Semiond, where?"  " There, Monsieur, on 
the  top  of  that  peak." 

And  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  very  cairn  he  had  helped 
to  erect  thirfy  years  before.  But  where  was  the  Pic  des 
Arcines  we  were  to  see  ?  ^  it  was  nowhere  yisible,  but  only 
an  immense  expanse  of  snow  bordered  by  three  lower 
peaks,    Somewhat  sadly  we  moved  towards  the  pyra- 
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mid,  Rigbing  that  there  was  no  other  to  conqner,  hut 

hardly  had  we  gone  two  hundred  paces,  before  there  rose 
a  superb  white  cone  on  the  left,  which  ha<i  been  liidden 
before  by  a  slope  of  snow.  At  the  .same  moment  Mac- 
donald  and  I  shouted,  '^The  Pio  des  Arcinesl"  and 
inquired  in  a  breath  of  S^miond,  if  he  knew  whether  that 
peak  had  been  ascended  by  any  one.  As  for  him  he 
knew  nothing,  except  that  the  peak  before  us  wjis  called 
the  pyramid,  from  the  cairn  be  had,  &c.  &c. ;  and  that  it 
had  uot  been  ascended  since.  All  right,  then,  face  about 
and  we  immediately  turned  at  right  angles  for  the  cone, 
the  porter  making  faint  struggles  for  his  beloved  pyra- 
mide.  Our  progress  was  in  the  sixth  of  a  mile  stopped  by 
the  edge  of  the  ridge  connecting  the  two  peaks,  and  lieing 
in  the  centre  of  a  curve  we  perceived  that  it  curled  over  in 
a  lovely  volute,  on  which  we  were  now  standing.  We  in- 
voluntarily retreated.  The  porter,  who  was  last  in  the 
line,  took  the  opportunity  to  mitie  himself,  and  refused  to 
come  on ;  said  we  were  running  dangerous  risks ;  and  talked 
vaguely  of  crevasses.  Such  childish  folly  we  opposed,  tied 
him  up  again,  and  proceeded.  The  snow  was  very  soft ;  we 
were  always  knee-deep,  and  as  with  my  knapsack  I  was  the 
beaviest^  I  was  frequently  floundering  helplessly  up  to  my 
middle;  but  a  simultaneous  jerk  before  and  behind  always 
released  me.  By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  final  peak.  The  left-hand  aret^  seemed  easier  than  that 
on  which  we  stood,  so  we  curved  round  to  get  there.  Some 
rocks  peeped  out  150  feet  below  the  summit,  and  up  these 
we  crawled,  leaving  our  porter  behind,  as  he  said  he  was 
afiaid.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  as  we  went  off, 
to  turn  and  beckon  him  onwards,  saying,  N'^ayez  pas 
peiiVy  suivez-miAji;'*  but  he  ilid  not  answer  to  the  appeal, 
and  never  went  to  the  top.  The  rocks  led  to  a  short  arete  of 
ice — our  plateau  on  one  side  and  a  precipice  nearly  vertical 
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on  the  other.  We  cut  up  tlie  arete,  aud  at  a  quarter  to 
2,  three  happy  individuals  stood  shaking  hands  on  the 
loftiest  summit  of  the  conquered  Pelroux— the  true  He 
des  Ardnes. 

The  day  stOl  continued  eyeiytbing  that  could  be 
desired,  and  far  and  near  countleas  peaks  burst  into-  sigbt 

without  a  cloud  to  hide  them.  The  mighty  Mont 
Blanc,  full  seventy  miles  away,  first  caught  our  eyes,  aud 
then^  still  farther  off,  the  Monte  Bosa  gronp,  while,  rolling 
awaj  to  the  east,  one  unknown  range  after  another  sue* 
ceeded  in  unveiled  splendour,  fiunter  and  fiunter  in  tone, 
bnt  still  perfectly  defined,  till  at  last  the  eye  was  unable  to 
distinj^niish  sky  froui  mountain,  and  they  died  away  in  the 
far-oft'  horizon.  Mouta  Viso  rose  grandly  up,  but  it  was 
only  forty  miles  away,  and  we  looked  clean  over  it  to  a 
bazy  mass  we  knew  must  be  the  plains  of  Piedmont 
Southwards  a  blue  mist  seemed  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
the  distant  Mediterranean ;  to  the  west  we  looked  over  to 
the  moniitains  of  Auvergne.  Such  was  the  panorama,  a 
view  extending  in  nearly  every  direction  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  we  wrenched 
our  eyes  from  the  more  distant  objects  to  contemplate  the 
nearer.  Mont  Dauphin  was  very  conspicuous ;  but  though 
I  knew  its  situation  I  looked  a  long  ti?ne  for  La  Bessie. 
Besides  these,  not  a  human  hahitation  can  be  seen ;  all  is 
rock,  snow,  and  ice,  and  large  as  we  knew  were  the  buow- 
fields  of  Dauphind,  we  were  surprised  to  find  they  yeiy  far 
surpassed  our  most  ardent  imagination.  Nearly  in  a  line 
between  us  and  the  Vise,  was  a  splendid  group  of  moun- 
tains^ of  whose  existence  I  was  unaware.  They  are  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Chat  Queyras,  are  not  laid  down 
on  any  map,  neither  do  I  think  they  have  heen  mentioned 
by  any  author.  They  are  decidedly  loftier  than  the  Vise, 
and  their  highest  summits  (for  there  are  several)  pro- 
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hably  attain  to  nearly  13,000  feet.  jNIore  south  an 
unknown  peak  was  even  liigiiur,  while  close  to  us  we 
were  astonished  to  discover  that  the  mountain  to  which 
Elie  de  Beaumont  frequently  refers  seemed  even  higher 
than  the  peak  on  which  we  stood.  At  least  this  was  my 
opinion,  and  I  formed  a  minority,  as  Macdonald  thought  it 
not  i>o  high,  and  Keynaud  much  ahuuttlic  same.  As  I  had 
not  read  Elie^e  Beaumont's  hook  at  that  time,  I  deferred 
to  the  majority.  But  after  reading  it  I  think  it  is  evident^ 
for  two  good  reasons,  that  this  mountain  is  that  to  which 
the  French  engineers  assigned  4105  metres: — first,  our 
peak  was  nnt  nearly  so  much  as  450  feet  above  that  of  the 
pyramid — it  might,  perhaps,  be  150  to  200;  secondly,  our 
peak  was  not  at  the  distance  of  3000  metres  from  the 
pyramid,  hut  was  prohably  800  yards.  The  great  black 
mountain  complied,  however,  with  these  conditions,  as 
it  was  certainly  three  or  four  times  our  distance,  and 
also  appeared  to  me  to  rise  at  least  200  feet  above  us. 
But,  for  all  this,  we  unquestionably  reached  the  highest 
point  of  Felvoux,  and  in  saying  this  we  are  not  at  variance 
with  Elie  de  Beaumont,  who,  as  I  have  shown,  refers  to 
the  black  mountain  as  one  separato  and  diBtinct.  The 
testimony  of  our  eyes  was  quite  sufficient  to  show  tiiis, 
for,  after  a  few  steps  had  gently  curved  away,  they  shot 
down  into  a  tremendous  abyss,  of  which  we  could  not  see 
the  bottom,  whose  depth  we  guessed  at  least  2500  feet. 
After  our  eyes  left  the  snow  on  whicli  wv  stood,  they  rested 
on  nothing  until  this  mighty  wall-sided  mountain  was  seen 
rising  on  the  other  side,  black  as  night,  too  steep  for  snow, 
with  aretes  like  knife-edges,  and  a  summit  sharp  as  a 
needle.  We  were  in  complete  ignorance  of  its  where- 
abouts, for  none  of  us  had  been  on  the  other  side;  we 
imagined  that  La  lierarde  was  in  the  abyss  at  our  feet,  but 
it  was  in  reality  beyond  the  mountain. 
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We  left  the  summit  at  last,  and  descended  te  the  rocks 
and  to  our  porter.  I  melted  some  snow,  and  found  that, 
with  the  air  at  9*75°  Centigrade,  it  boiled  at  87-75°  Cent. ; 
and  after  we  had  fed,  and  smoked  our  cigars  (lighted,  be  it 
remarked,  from  a  common'match),we  found  that  it  was  10 
minutes  past  3  o'clock,  and  high  time  to  be  off.  We  dashed, 
waded,  and  tumbled  through  the  snow,  and  in  twenty-five 
ijiiuutcs  bt'Ljan  the  lowr  descent  of  the  ruck.s.  We  had 
taken  eight  hours  to  come  up  them,  but  now  it  was  getting 
on  to  4  o*clock,  and  as  it  would  be  dark  at  8  o^clock, 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost>  and  we 
pushed  on  to  the  utmost.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred 
going  down;  we  kept  rather  closer  to  the  glacier,  and 
crossed  at  the  same  point  as  in  the  morning.  Getting  off 
it  was  like  getting  on  it,  rather  awkward.  Old  S^miond 
had  got  over,  so  had  Reynaud;  Macdonald  came  next,  but 
as  he  made  a  long  stretch  to  get  on  to  a  higher  mass,  he 
slipped,  and  in  a  moment  would  have  been  in  the  bowels 
of  a  crevasse  had  he  not  been  tied.  Thanks  to  the  rope, 
he  was  safely  landed. 

By  the  time  we  had  crossed,  it  was  rapidly  becoming 
dark,  but  I  still  hoped  that  we  should  get  to  our  rock  in 
safety.  Macdonald  was  not  so  sanguine,  and  he  was  nght; 
for  at  hist  we  found  ourselves  quite  at  fault,  and  wandered 
helplessly  up  and  down  for  nearly  an  hour,  while  Rey- 
naud and  the  porter  indulged  in  a  little  mutual  abuse. 
But  the  dreary  fact  was  now  quite  apparent,  that,  as  we 
could  not  get  down,  wii  must  stay  where  we  were. 

A  more  detestable  locality  for  a  night  out  of  doors,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  There  were  no  laige  rocks  nor  shelter 
of  any  kind ;  it  was  too  steep  to  promenade,  and  perfectly 
exposed  to  the  chilling  wind  which  begaii  to  rise.  I.oose 
rubbiy  stones  covered  the  ground,  and  had  to  be  removed 
before  we  could  sit  with  any  comfort.   This  was  an  ad- 
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vantage,  though  we  hardly  thought  bo  at  the  tune,  as  it 
gave  U8  some  employment,  and  after  an  hour's  active 
exercise  of  that  interesting  kind,  I  obtained  a  small  strip 

of  abijiit  nine  feet  long,  on  which  I  could  walk.  Res  nand 
was  at  first  furious,  and  soundly  abused  the  porter,  whose 
opinion  as  to  the  route  had  been  followed  rather  than  that 
of  our  friend,  but  at  last  settled  down  to  a  deep  dramatic 
despair,  and  wrung  bis  hands  with  frantic  gesture,  as  he 
exclaimed,  "  0/<  nifdhmr^  malheur !  Ok  rnlsn-dhlm!** 
We  were  certainly  in  a  predicament;  we  were  at  least 
10,500  feet  high,  and  if  it  commenced  to  rain  or  snow, 
as  the  gathering  clouds  and  rising  wind  seemed  to  threaten, 
we  might  be  in  a  sore  plight ;  but  fortunately  matters 
(lid  not  <:^et  so  bad  ad  that.  We  were  hungry,  havinjjj 
eaten  little  since  3  a.m.,  and  a  torrent  we  heard  close 
at  hand,  but  could  not  discover,  aggravated  our  thirst. 
S^miond  endeavoured  to  get  some  water  from  it ;  and  it 
will  g^ve  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  moving,  when  I  s<iy, 
that  although  he  got  to  it,  and  it  wa^  not  a  hundretl  feet 
off,  he  was  wholly  unable  to  return,  and  we  hmi  to  solace 
him  by  shouting  at  intervals  through  the  night. 

Thunder  commenced  to  growl  and  lightning  play  among 
the  peaks  above,  and  the  wind,  which  bad  brought  the 
temperature  down  to  nearly  32"  FahiLiiln  it,  began  to 
chill  us  to  the  bonof.  We  examined  our  resources.  They 
were  six  and  a  half  cigars,  two  boxes  of  Yesuvians,  one 
third  of  a  pint  of  brandy-^d-water,  and  half  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine ;  rather  scant  for  three  fellows  who  had  to 
get  through  seven  hours  bef-tre  daylight.  I  lighted  my 
spirit  lamp,  and  mixing  the  remaining  spirits  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  some  snow  together,  heated  them  by  it.  It 
made  a  strong  liquor,  but  we  only  wished  for  more  of  it. 
When  that  was  done,  Maodonald  endeavoured  to  dry  his 
socks  by  the  lauip,  aiiJ  Lucu  liic  three  lay  down  under  my 
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plaid  to  pretend  to  sleep.  And  it  was  a  pretence  I  Beyna.nd*8 

woes  were  ago^ravated  by  toothache ;  Macdonald  somehow 
managed  to  close  his  eyeR.  After  lyini^  still,  but  badly 
cramped  up,  for  two  hours,  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer, 
and  promenaded  my  limited  platform  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  varying  my  walk  by  dancing,  like  a  bear  on  hot 
plates,  to  keep  my  feet  alive,  and  smoked  the  cigars  the 
others  would  not  touch.  Never  before,  nor  since,  have  I 
found  a  weed  so  grateful* 

The  longest  night  must  end,  and  ours  did  at  last 
S^miond  came  and  shook  us  up  at  early  dawn.  I 
believe  I  was  getting  very  fast  into  a  state  of  torjior, 
walking  up  and  down  mechanically,  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  was  goin^^  on ;  the  others  were  dozing. 
We  got  down  to  our  rock  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and 
found  the  lad  not  a  little  surprised  at  our  absence,  though 
he  had  by  no  means  broken  his  heart  over  us.  He  said 
he  had  made  a  gigantic  fire  to  liglit  us  down,  and  slioutcd 
with  all  his  might ;  we  neither  saw  one  nor  heard  the  other. 
I  am  told  we  looked  a  ghastly  crew,  and  no  wonder ;  it  was 
our  fourth  night  out. 

We  feasted  at  our  cave,  and  performed  some  very  ne- 
cessary al)luti(»ns.  The  exceedingly  mat  and  cleanly  per- 
sons of  the  natives  are  infested  by  certain  agile  creatures 
whose  rapidity  of  motion  is  only  equalled  by  their  numbers 
and  voracity.  It  is  positively  dangerous  to  approach  too 
near  them,  and  one  has  to  study  the  wind,  so  as  to  get  on 
tiicir  weather  side.  In  spite  nf  all  precautions,  my  unfur- 
tunate  companion  and  myself  were  being  rapidly  devoured 
alive,  and  it  was  to  save  the  remainder  of  our  wretched 
carcases  that  we  performed  as  above;  not  that  we  ex-' 
pected  more  than  a  temporary  lull  in  our  tortures.  The 
interiors  of  the  inns  are  likn  the  exterior  of  the  natives, 
swarming  with  this  section  of  animated  creation.  It  is 
said  that  once,  when  these  toimentors  were  filled  with  a 
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imanimous  desire,  nn  nnsuspocting  traveller  was  dragged 
bodily  from  his  bed  I  This  needs  confirmation.  One  word 
more,  and  I  have  done  witii  this  nle  subject  We  returned 
from  our  ablutions,  and  found  the  Frenchmen  enga^d  in 
conversation.  "  Ahl  "  said  a  certain  aged  individual,  as 
to  fleas,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  different  to  any  one  else  — 
/  have  them,'^  This  will  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  what 
he  may  expect  in  Dauphin^.  I  verily  believe  he  spoke 
the  truth. 

We  gut  down  to  La  Ville  in  good  time,  and  luxuriated 
there  for  several  days;  but  at  la«t  it  was  necessary  to 
parti  and  I  walked  southwards  to  the  Viso,  while  Maodonald 
went  to  Brianpon. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  ascent  of  Mont  Pelvoux  is  of  a 
rather  monotonous  character.  From  the  point  wlierc  \sv. 
crossed  the  narrow  glacier  to  the  time  we  stepped  on  tlie 
plateau  of  snow^  it  was  one  long  stretch  of  more  than  six 
hours'  continuous  climbing,  without  any  break  whatever. 
We  came  down  very  fast,  and  did  not  rest  for  a  minute ;  and 
yet  that  piece  took  us  four  hoiu-s. 

To  those  who  ascend  mountains  for  views  I  confidently 
recommend  the  Mont  Pelvoux;  ,a  glance  at  the  map  will 
flhow  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Viso,  whose 
position  is  unrivalled,  it  is  better  situated  than  any  other 
muuutain  of  considerable  height  for  viewing  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Alps.  Our  view  included  the  whole,  and 
extended  from  the  Graians  to  the  TyroL 

But  there  i^  apart  from  this,  a  hearty  satis&ction  to 
be  felt  in  making  an  ascent,  which  is  payment  enough  in 
itself.  "  WTiat  is  the  use  of  going  up  mountains?"  is  a 
question  which  is  often  put.  To  such  I  would  say :  go  up 
a  good-sized  moimtain,  and  you  will  know;  and  perchance 
it  may  be,  that  it  will  cause  you,  as  it  does  me  now,  to 
look  ba«k  with  pleasure  on  the  jux-st,  and  forward  with 
hope  to  the  futiue. 
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1.  THE  HUMTINO-aROUNDS  OF  VICTOR  EMMANUEL. 
By  F.  F.  Tqckstt,  F.K.G.S. 

It  hjui  been  wild  weather  amongst  the  mountains  around 
Zermatty  snow  lay  far  down  amid  the  pines  clothing  the 
lower  slqiea  of  the  Aifiel,  and  M.  B^temps  of  the  Bureau 
Topographique  and  I,  the  sole  ocoupants  of  the  Hotel  du 
Mont  Ceirin,  were  glad  to  draw  our  chairs  to  the  fire  as 
we  chatted  after  our  Sunday's  dinner.  ^'Monsieur,  il  faut 
attendre  jusqiCa  m  que  la  metf/v  ait  eu  le  tt-rnps  de 
t^endurgiVf*  was  Victors  invariable  answer  to  all  sag- 
gefltionB  of  mountaineering,  and  a  recent  experience  on 
Monte  Boea  of  seren  honre'  uphill  wallowing  in  snow,  as 
incoherent  as  flour,  only  too  completely  justified  the  dic- 
tum. Inaction  l>eeanie,  however,  oppressive,  ami  the 
mornmg  of  the  27th  June,  1859,  proving  unexpectedly 
fine,  a  move  over  the  St«  Th^iilc  to  Aosta,  including 
an  attack  m  jMiasomt  on  flie  Breithoni,  was  at  once 
decided  on. 

The  little  hut  on  the  eol  was  half  full  of  snow  and 

ice,  and  of  course  as  yet  unoccupied ;  but  the  air  was 
still  and  the  weather  beautiful,  and  the  joint  efiforts  of 
Victor,  Peter  Taugwalder,  and  myself,  soon  sufficed  to  put 
it  in  tenantable  repair*  The  hours  flew  rapidly  by,  and 
of  all  mj  Alpine  recollections  few  are  pleasanter  than 
that  of  the  day  of  quiet  enjoyment  spent  in  this  lofty 
eyrie. 

We  were  astir  soon  after  one  the  next  morning. 
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quitted  the  hut  at  2  A.1I.}  and  at  4.45  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Breithorii. 

Victor  had  previously  ascended  this  mountain  with 
Mr.  £.  Bradfihaw  Smith ;  but  I  believe  that  none  of  the 
Zermatt  guides  bad  done  so  previous  to  my  expedition. 
The  credit  of  having  effected  the  prti  ascent  on  record  is, 
however,  due  to  our  (ii>ilii<^uii5licd  cuuutryiiiaii,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  who  haa  informed  me  that  he  gained  the  summit 
by  way  of  the  St.  Th^odule  in  1821.  De  Saussure  only 
readied  the  lower  and  nearer  summit  of  the  Petit  Mont 
Cervin,  which  he  calls  the  Cvim  hrwM  du  BreUhom.^ 
A  gorgeous  sunrise  was  flooding  the  sea  of  peaks  around 
with  purple  light,  and  throwing  the  mountain's  huge 
shadow  right  across  the  Val  d'Aoste,  and  away  past  the 
Ruitor  to  the  Little  Bt,  Bernard.  The  colouring  was 
indeed  too  gorgeous  to  bode  well  for  the  prospects  of  the 
day,  and  aft<T  a  stay  of  lialf  an  hour  we  descended  to  the 
hut,  bade  Peter  good-bye,  and  proceeded  southwards 
towards  Breuil.  A  white,  angry-looking  mist  was  already 
driving  up  the  vall^,  and  the  wind  in  fitftil  gusts  moaned 
dismally  as  we  reached  the  shelter  of  the  little  inn.  We 
had  not  h^ng  been  housed,  when  drenching  rain,  and  the 
growls  of  the  thunder  amongst  tlie  clitfs  of  the  Matterr 
horn,  made  me  congratulate  myself  that  so  comfortable  a 
homestead  had  replaced  the  wretched  huts  which  were 
the  only  refuge  on  my  first  visit  in  1855,  and  the  miseries 
of  which  have  been  so  vividly  described  V)y  Hiockedon. 

The  morning  of  the  29th  was  hopelessly  wet,  the 
weather  was  evidently  quite  "  g&U/*  and  waiting  would 
be  useless ;  so,  bidding  adien  to  two  unlucky  countrymen, 
who  had  arrived  late  the  previous  night  and  were  bent 
on  reaching  Zermatt,  we  faced  tin;  storm  and  started  for 
Aosta,  arriving  towards  afternoon  in  a  very  drenched 
condition. 
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Thursday,  the  30th,  was  devoted  to  pleasant  calls  on  the 

chanoineCaiTel  and  other  friends. 

I  had  loug  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
gentleman,  distinguished  alike  for  his  sdentifio  attain* 
ments,  his  courtesy  to  all  who  seek  his  society  or  adyicOy 
and  the  fine  enthusiasm  for  his  beloved  Alps,  which 
renders  him  so  congenial  a  companion  to  younger 
mountaineers.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dilate  upon 
individual  character,  hut  I  cannot  forhear  expressing  my 
grateful  sense  of  the  many  kindnesses  received  both  then 
and  since  at  his  hands. 

To  know  M.  Carrel,  and  not  to  ascend  the  Becca  di 
Nona,  his  own  particular  pet,  would  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms  too  absurd  to  he  thought  of;  and  carried 
away  by  his  ardour,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  fascination 
(»f  a  climb,  I  at  once  decided  to  modify  my  proposed 
routti,  ascend  the  Becca  on  the  morrow,  and,  retracing  my 
steps  as  far  as  the  Alp  of  Comboe,  proceed  thence  over  the 
Col  d'Arbole  to  Gogne.  On  mentioning  my  intentions  to 
Jean  Tairras,  the  landlord,  he  gladly  consented  to  accom- 
pany Victor  and  me  for  a  week's  ramble  amonj^'st  the 
ea-stern  Graians,  as  the  season  had  scarcely  commenced, 
and  his  presence  as  maUre  d'hotel  was  not  required. 

The  Graian  Alps  are  confined  within  the  following 
limits :  —  On  the  north  and  east  their  boundaty  is  defined 
by  the  entire  course  of  the  Val  d'Aoste,  from  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne  at  its  head  to  Ivrea,  where  tlie  mountains 
gradually  subside  into  the  great  plain  of  the  Po.  A 
slightly  undulating  line  drawn  nearly  due  west  from 
Ivrea  to  Ouorgne,  twenty  miles  north  of  TUrin$  thence 
iip  I  he  Val  (li  Locana  to  Ceresole,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Levanna,  across  the  ridge  to  the  south  of 
the  Col  de  Cralese,  and  so  down  the  valley  of  the  Arc 
aa  ii»r  as  St.  Jean  de  Maurieime^  would  mark  out  the 
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southern  boundary.  And  lastly,  the  course  of  the  Arc  to 
ite  junction  with  the  Ts^re,  and  that  of  the  hitter  river 
from  this  point  to  its  northern  fiource,  at  the  foot  of  the  Col 
de  la  Seigne,  indicate  pretty  accurately  its  western  limits. 
The  wmuif  of  mountains,  whose  position  I  have  thus 
endeayoured  to  d^e,  falls  natnially  into  three  subor- 
dinate grtiuprt, 

1.  The  Central  Graiam>,  between  the  upper  Val  d'Aoste 
and  the  Val  de  Tignes,  extending  from  the  Col  de  la 
Seigne  to  the  Col  de  Galdse,  or  north-west  foot  of  the 
Levanna;  thus  forming  a  portion  of  the  main  chain  of 
Alps  which  divides  France  from  Italy. 

2.  The  Tareutaise  or  Western  Graians,  between  the 
Is^fe,  the  Arp,  and  the  Val  de  Tignes^  which  are  entirely 
French. 

3.  The  Aostan  or  Eastern  Graians,  or  Montagnes  de 
Cogne,  between  Val  d'Aosta  and  Val  d'Orca  or  di  Locana, 
and  eastward  of  the  Val  Savaranche,  which  are  entirely 
Italiati* 

The  third  and  most  easterly  subdivision  groups  itself 

round  a  central  mass,  of  which  the  Grand  Paradis 
(13,300  feet)  and  the  Grivola  (13,005  feet)  are  the  culmi- 
nating points,  and  is  intersected  by  valleys  running 
genmlly  in  a  northerly  and  sontherly  direction.  Begin- 
ning from  the  west,  we  have  first  the  Val  Savaninche^ 
connected  at  its  head  hv  the  pass  of  the  IS  i volet  with  the 
Val  di  J.ocana,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  lofty 
summits  of  the  Grivola,  Beoca  di  Montaadeni,  and  Grand 
Paiadin.  Next  comes  the  Val  de  Cogne,  debouching  like 
the  Vals  de  Rhymes  and  Savaranche  at  Villeneuve,  mnning 
at  first  south  towards  the  Grivola,  then  sweeping  round 
to  the  east  of  that  mountain,  and  south  of  Mont  Emilius 
and  the  Beoca  di  Nona»  and  connected  at  its  head  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  Aosta  Valley  by  the  Col  de  la 
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Fendtre  de  Oogne,  and  Val  de  Cfaamporeher,  and  southwards 

with  that  of  Locana  by  two  or  three  passes  and  the  Val 
iSoana.  My  explorationR  in  1859  were  confined  to  the 
Beoca  di  Nona»  the  Col  d'Arbole,  the  Val  de  Cogne,  Col 
de  FAiietta,  Val  Soana,  Val  Locana  or  d'Orca,  Col  de  la 
Croix  de  Nivolet,  the  Val  SaTaianohe»  the  Grivola,  and 
the  col  of  the  same  name. 

The  droit8  de  chasae  of  the  entire  district  have  been 
acquired  by  the  king  either  by  purchase  or  parliamentary 
grant  In  each  valley,  posts  are  set  up  with  ihe  inscriptiony 

dSfense  de  thaaae,**  and  two  gtvi'des-ckasse,  or  keepers, 
are  stationed  at  each  of  the  chpfs-lieux  of  Cogne,  Campiglia, 
Ceresole,  and  Valsavaranchei  under  the  command  of  a 
corporal  at  the  first-named  place^  in  order  to  enforce  strict 
preservation  of  the  game.  The  special  interest  attaching 
to  this  region,  in  the  eyes  of  a  sportsman  and  naturalist, 
is  that  the  noble  Steinbock  or  Rouquetin  (Capra  Ibex), 
which  has  been  gradually  extirpated  in  almost  evf  ry 
other  of  its  European  habitats,  is  still  to  be  met  with 
here.  During  the  week  spent  in  beating  up  their  haunts  it 
was  not  my  ^  od  fortune  to  see  one,  but  in  the  summer 
of  18G1,  in  the  course  of  an  ascent  of  the  Grand  Paradis, 
I  was  more  successful,  aa  we  came  suddenly  upon  one 
which  had  ventured  down  upon  the  moraine  of  the 
Grlader  de  Montcorv^  and  did  not  perceiye  us  till  we 
were  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  him. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  only  information  accessible 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  what  was  commonly  called  the 
Cogne  country"  was  contained  in  the  works  of  Mr.  King 
and  Mrs.  Cole,  the  notes  of  M.  Canrel  to  his  "Alpee  P&n- 
nines  vus  dam  un  jow"  Murray's  Handbook  for  Swit- 
zerland and  JSavoy,  and  a  casual  notice  in  Professor  Forbes' 
**  Travels  in  the  Alps."  More  recently  another  lady  writer, 
Mrs.  Freshfield,  has  touched  on  the  district  in  question  in 
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"Alpine  Byways,"  one  of  the  pleasantest  records  of  Alpine 
travel  that  hoB  yet  appeared,  whilst  au  interesting  paper  on 
its  western  portion  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Cowell  to  the 
first  series  of  "  V^acation  Tourists,"  and  each  year  is  adding 
to  the  number  of  expbrers  in  search  of  unhackneyed  routes 
and  fresh  sensations* 

I  mtB  up  at  2  JlM.  on  Friday,  the  Ist  of  July,  and  after 
deepatchinf^  a-s  hearty  a  breakfast  as  wius  c(»iiip.k,tible  with  a 
Bomewbat  recent  supper,  started  at  3.30  for  the  Becca  di 
Nona.  Tlie  morning  was  cool  and  cloudlesSy  a  star  or  two 
twinkled  in  the  sky^  but  dawn  was  advancing  with  rapid 
strides^  and  already  the  snowy  mass  of  the  Rnitor  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  had  caught  the  pale  yellow  light,  and 
stood  out  in  high  relief  against  the  dull  grey  hiwkground 
of  sky.  As  the  blush  spread  to  lower  summits,  and  gradu- 
ally kindled  the  valley  into  life»  the  song  of  nightin* 
gales  burst  forth  in  responsive  harmony,  and  the  verdure 
of  the  dew-bespangled  meadows  and  vineyards  completed 
a  picture  of  peaceful  beauty,  such  as  Milton  might  have 
conceived  when  he  sang — 

•*  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom ;  her  rwing  swoet, 
With  dm  of  eazUoflt  bir&;  pleaMOt  the  son, 
Whin  fint  on  thia  delight^  land  he  sps«ftd« 
fiii  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fimit,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew;  ftagmnt  the  Artile earth 
After  soft  showers.**  .... 

Casting  many  a  backward  glance  at  the  sleeping  city, 
Victor,  Jean,  and  I  wound  leisurely  up  the  path  to  the  village 
of  Charvensod.  Passing  this,  we  left  to  our  right  the  usual 

mule-track  which  leads  to  Comboe  via  the  Hermitage  of 
St  Grat,  Chamole,  aud  the  Col  de  Fenetre,  and  made 
straight  for  Les  Poucos  at  the  north-east  foot  of  the 
Signal  Sismonda.  At  every  step  the  view  behind  grew 
more  lovely  and  extensive,  the  mountain  summits  glittered 
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in  the  momiDg  light,  and  soon  after  5,  just  oa  Monte 
Koea  peered  above  the  nearer  ranges  of  the  Vals  d^Ayas  and 
de  hjs,  we  emeiged  into  bzilliant  sutishme*  The  tempta- 
tion to  make  frequent  halts,  in  order  more  thoroughly  to 
drink  in  all  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  was  irresi^itible, 
however  much  to  be  combated. 

Our  path  now  tamed  eastwarda  round  a  spur  of  the 
Signal^  which  here  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Val  d'Aoste  and  of  the  city  itaelf,  but  in  exchange 
a  sceue  of  surpassing  loveliness  now  opens  out  in  the 
opposite  direction.  At  the  head  of  a  valley,  along  whose 
western  side  the  track  paasesy  the  beautiful  cascade  of 
the  Dard  leaps  into  a  little  amphitheatre  of  green^  in 
exquisite  contrast  with  the  frowning  crags  of  the  Beoca  di 
Nona,  which  rises  in  rugLrcd  prandeur  on  the  opposite  side, 
whilst,  turning  to  the  noj  tii-ciist,  the  picture  is  completed 
by  the  noble  form  of  the  Matterhom.  Following  a  water<* 
course^  fed  by  the  stream  of  the  Dard*  we  crossed  to  the 
right  bank,  and  striking  up  through  little  islets  of  verdure 
and  beds  of  rhododendrons,  rexiched  the  atscade  at  G.55  A.M., 
from  which  spot  the  Grand  Combin,  or  Grafieneire»  is  a 
conspicuous  object.  A  zigag  path  leads  up  the  dopes  to 
the  east  of  the  itil,  and  so  past  the  Gh&let  de  PonteiUe, 
and  over  a  grassy  ridge  or  col  to  the  Alp  of  Corobd& 
This  group  of  chalets,  charmingly  situated  in  an  upland 
valley,  belongs  to  the  Chapter  of  Aosta ;  and*  nut  content 
with  constructing  a  path  from  them  to  the  summit  of  the 
Beoca,  M.  Carrel  has  recently  erected  a  little  mountain  inn» 
where  provisions  will  be  kept  during  the  summer,  and  three 
or  four  beds  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  wish  to  gain  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  at  an  early  hour. 

A  description  of  the  ascent  of  the  Becca  di  Nona  would 
be  superfluous  after  the  detailed  account  in  M.  Carrel's 
' Alpea  PennineSy^  and  the  pleasant  pages  which  the 
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authoress  of  "Alpine  liyway.s  '  devotes  to  tiiis  excursion. 
At  every  turu  of  the  path  fresh  points  of  interest  are  dis- 
closed. First  Mont  Blanc  and  his  aiguilles  rise  majestically 
above  the  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  Signal  Sismonda; 
feirther  to  the  left  the  Griyola,  Grand  Paradis,  and  Mont 
Eiuilius,  rear  their  heads  in  succession  above  the  nearer 
range ;  and  iinally,  on  gaming  the  summit,  the  entire  chain 
of  the  Pennine  Alps  is  disclosed  to  view.  The  one  great 
drawback  to  this  panorama  is  the  break  to  the  east  and 
south,  caused  by  the  mass  of  Mont  EmiUus  and  the  series 
of  tiummits  between  it  and  the  Grand  Panidis,  which 
efifectually  cut  off  all  view  of  the  lowlands.  The  union  of 
monntain  and  plaiui  each  giving  the  added  charm  of 
contraat  to  the  other,  is  thufi  lost,  and  the  scene  assumes  a 
character  of  sternness,  which  is  only  partially  dispelled  by 
the  peep  into  the  smiling  Val  d'Aoste,  nearly  9000  feet 
below,  or  the  nearer  verdure  of  Comboe. 

Our  halts  had  been  so  numerous^  that  it  was  11  A.H. 
before  we  reached  the  summit.  Two  hours  were  spent 
here  in  the  greatest  enjoyment;  but  at  length,  having 
secured  a  barometric  observation,  which  gives  a  height  of 
10,403  feet  (10,384  according  to  Carrel  ),  we  b^;an  to  think 
of  resuming  our  foogress.  Before,  however,  quitting  the 
subject  of  the  Becca,  I  may  just  mention  that  an  Alpine 
Club  minimum  thermometer.  No.  306,  was  placed  in  the 
cairn  on  the  summit  by  Mr.  Malkin  in  July  1860,  and 
carefully  examined  on  the  27th  June,  1861,  by  M.  Carrel.' 
He  informs  me  tiiiat  it  registered  a  mininum  temperature  of 
— 27^  Centigrade  (or — 16*6'*Fahr.),  a  result  of  some  interest^ 
as  at  the  time  this  was  probably  the  first  record  of  the 
lowest  winter  temperature  of  so  elevated  an  European 
station. 

Our  object  being  to  reach  Cogne,  instead  of  returning  to 
Comboe,  we  merely  descended  a«  far  as  the  point  named  the 
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Gr€»8  Cez,  and  then  quitting  the  path,  struck  off  to  the  left, 
for  the  ridge  which  shuts  in  the  Oomboe  Alp  on  the  south- 
east, and  forms  the  north-west  limit  of  the  higher  pastures 

of  Arl)ole.  These  were  reached  at  2.30  p.m.,  after  a  roii^^hisli 
scramble ;  and  a  question  now  arose  as  to  the  direction  to 
be  followed.  We  had  no  map  with  us,  and  this  was  a 
imu  mooffmta  to  my  companions  as  well  as  myseUl  We 
were  still  fiur  from  our  destination,  the  afternoon  was  going 
apace,  and  it  was  not  desirable  to  follow  a  wrong  lead. 
The  valh'Y  sweeps  round  to  the  left,  running  up  in  an 
easterly  direction  towards  Mont  Emilius ;  and  the  point  to 
be  decided  was,  whether  we  should  follow  it  to  its  head, 
and  then  strike  across  the  ridge  to  the  south,  or  attempt 
the  passage  by  a  promising-looking  gap  more  directly  in 
front,  and  nearly  due  south  of  our  actual  position.  An 
inspection  of  the  compass  settled  the  point  in  favour  of  the 
latter  course,  and  the  event  proved  that  we  were  right. 

Traversing  heaps  of  rocky  debris,  and  pasmng  two  small 
lakes  dose  together,  we  found  ourselves  at  3.45  p.m.  at  the 
base  of  the  snow-slopes  leading  to  the  supposed  coL  Whilst 
ascending  these,  we  were  much  interested  and  amused  by 
the  gambols  of  three  chamois, — one  of  them  a  noble  bmie, 
— who  perched  themselves  on  a  precipitous  and  splintered 
crag  to  the  west  of  the  gap^  and  performed  a  series  of 
acrobatic  tricks  of  the  most  surprising  nature,  tUl^ 
frightened  at  our  approach,  they  disappeared  behind 
the  ridge.  At  4.25  p.m.  the  summit  of  the  Col  d'Arbole 
was  reached,  and  a  view  of  unexpected  sublimity  biurst 
upon  us.  Immediately  beneath,  slopes  of  debris  led  down 
to  an  upland  pasture,  and  beyond  lay  the  great  chasm  of 
the  Cogne  valley,  backed  by  the  noble  fonns  of  theOrivoIa 
and  Grand  Paradis.  After  securing  a  hasty  sketch,  and  a 
barometer  observation,  which  gives  a  height  of  9160  feet 
(Favre  makes  it  9341),  we  pushed  on  down  the  ^^dappey'' 
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as  rapidly  as  extreme  ruggedncs.s  wvmlcl  permit,  and 
traversing  a  beautiful  alp,  reached  the  Croix  d'Arpissoti 
and  the  adjoining  chalets.  Their  situation  is  exquisite. 
Standing  on  the  brow  of  an  extremely  precipitous  descent, 
the  little  villnge  of  Spinel,  in  the  Val  de  Cogne,  is 
seen  at  a  vast  cU  ptli,  eurroimded  by  rich  meadowH  and 
much  ploughed  land ;  whilst  immediately  in  front  the 
mass  of  the  Grivola  towers  up  majestically^  presenting  an 
appearance  which  in  beauty  and  grandeiur  reminded  me 
strongly  of  the  Jimgfrau  as  seen  from  Miirren^  and  com* 


paring  by  no  means  disadvantageously  with  the  Queen  of 
the  Oberland.  A  little  further  on  we  came  to  the  pine- 
woods,  and  zigzagging  down  by  a  steep  but  well-made  path, 
disclosing  at  every  turn  lovely  peeps  through  the  vistiis  of 
larche.s,  the  Hound  of  cow-bells  siiddi  nly  fell  upon  our  ear. 
Jean,  with  a  mischievous  look,  now  suggested^  that  as  tra- 
Tellers  were  almost  unknown  in  these  parts^  we  mighty 
especially  by  putting  on  our  linen  masks,  create  quite  a 
sensation.  Victor,  more  cautious,  hinted  that  the  natives 
might  be  frightened  into  fits ;  but  Jean  was  determined  to 
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have  his  joke,  so  the  hideous  di8g;i]iBe  was  donned,  and  we 
soon  found  ouiselyes  confronting  an  aged  crone  and  her 

three  equally  lovely  granddaughters,  whose  wooden  expres- 
sions were  only  redeemed  from  utter  commonplace  by  a 
miperabundanoe  of  the  most  ferocious  hair.  Alas  I  for 
Jean.  They  were  snhlimely  phlegmatic ;  not  a  muscle  of 
their  faces  moved;  they  were  not  even  inquisitive, 
ranch  less  terrified  ;  and  when  Jean  demanded  milk  in  a 
hiiisky  voice,  and  requested  to  be  informed  whether  we 
could  sleep  on  the  summit  of  the  Grivola,  windings  up 
with  a  handsome  bid  for  the  ugliest  daughter,  with  no 
more  exdting  result,  the  laugh  was  so  clearly  against 
us  that  the  masks  were  at  once  laid  aside.  One  of  the 
sisterhood  pointed  out  a  path  leading  to  tlie  level  of  the 
valley,  at  a  point  considerably  higher  than  Epinel,  which 
would  enable  us  to  avoid  a  steep  descent  as  well  as  save 
time, — a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  already 
7  o'clock.  A  pleasant  walk  of  three-quarters  of  an 
honr  brought  us  to  the  village  of  GrStaz,  and  at  8  we 
reached  Cosfne. 

I  had  been  prepared  to  expect  a  savage  and  narrow 
valley,  and  its  beauty,  extent^  and  richness  quite  took  me 
by  surprise.  Fine  broad  meadows  surround  the  village, 
and  though  the  Grivola  itself  is  invisible,  the  Oladers  of 
Grancron  and  Monei,  and  the  chain  of  the  Grand  Paradis 
and  Tour  de  St.  Pierre,  to  the  south,  foi  ui  a  most  noble 
background ;  whilst,  in  the  opposite  direction,  Mont  Blanc 
is  visible  above  the  gorge,  into  which  the  valley  narrows 
lower  down. 

I  found  M.  le  Cm6  just  outside  the  little  inn  or  cabaret, 

and  whilst  Victor  and  Jean  attended  to  the  commissariat, 
I  discu.s8ed  with  him  my  proposed  attack  on  the  Grivola. 
Though  the  weather  had  now  become  thoroughly  fine, 
the  storms  of  the  previous  week  had  dothed  the  loftier 
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peaks  witli  n  devp  coating  of  fresh  snow,  and  after  suine 
discuasion  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  devote  the  next  few  days  to  a  general  exploration  of  the 
district^  and  afterwards  attempt  the  Grivola^  rather  than 
proceed  at  once  to  the  assault,  which  might  be  defeated  by 
the  danger  of  dislodging  avalanches. 

After  a  supper  very  decently  served,  I  asked,  not 
without  fear  and  trembling,  to  see  my  room,  and  was 
oondncted  out  of  doors  and  to  the  first  floor  of  the  sin- 
gular building,  whose  upper  story  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
Argentier.  Though  the  appiirteinent''  coukl  hardly  be 
said  to  be  garni"  there  was  really  nothing  to  complain 
of  but  a  deficiency  of  washing  appliances. 

This  curious  old  tower  bears  on  its  front  the  date  1374. 
Its  construction  is  usually  attributed  to  certain  raediaz-val 
worthies,  who  were  known  as  the  beigneuro  de  Cogne,  and 
appear  to  have  been  stirring  people  in  their  day,  to  judge 
from  a  ballad  of  the  Eringerthal,  composed  in  1475,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Buke  of  Sayoy.* 

How  they  were  connected  with  Chillou  is  unkno\s'n  to 
me,  and  I  gladly  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the 

*  Quoted  hy  Tnihel  in  his  "  Eei.sr  in  die  wenigrr  hfluxnnUn  Tlililer 
aiif  d*r  iiordstitc  dfr  I'rjniinisrfi'uA/jHn"  (Borlm,  1840).  It  is  in  the 
peculiar  patois  of  the  railej,  and  i  append  a  tranaiation  of  the  verse 

*  Jaantin  Peter  de  Barogno 
Ire  Micih»  dedane  Chion, 
Let  tertB  comioB  da  Cogne 

Tign^ent  ilou  TMStA  de  ZOlon, 

Po  ch6  faire  la  gnerra 
8a  le  ^Yo^  et  sue  terra." 

John  FMer  of  Beiogne 
Biahop  was  at  Sioii, 

When  there  rame  pT»^n  conilta  of  Cogn^ 
From  the  castle  ChilJon. 
Bringing  war  and  slaughter 
Oil  tiM  knd  and  on  l2ie  water.*' 
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antiquaries ; — content  to  know  that  they  were  at  any  rate 
excellent  architects^  whose  handywork  has  stood  the  teRt 
of  five  centuries,  and  still  affords  substantial  shelter. 

The  meaD  of  two  barometric  observations  gives,  by 
compariRon  with  AostA,  a  height  of  4998  English  feet  for 
the  aaile  of  the  inn  at  Cogne. 

Bising  at  6  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  the  weather  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  I  bad  detmmined  to  cross  the  Col  de  I'Arietta 
to  Puute  in  the  Val  di  Locaua  or  (i'Orc;i,  imd  the 
distance  was  considerable,  had  hoped  to  e fleet  an  early 
start  Jean  was  abready  acquainted  with  the  pass,  having 
traversed  it  many  years  previously  during  an  expedition 
in  these  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  live  bouquetins 
for  tiie  late  Earl  Derby ;  and  his  description  of  its  beauty 
not  a  little  influenced  my  decision.  He  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing nearly  a  dozen  young  ones,  and  transported  them 
in  safety  to  Chaznounix,  where,  however,  they  all  sickened 
and  died  before  he  could  make  aixangements  for  their 
transmission  to  England.  The  preparation  of  provisions, 
a  call  on  Dr.  Argentier,  and  other  preliminaries,  occupied 
80  much  time  that  it  was  8  a.m.  before  we  were  off. 
The  Doctor  most  kindly  insisted  on  accompanying  me  as 
fistr  as  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  as  we  quitted  the  village 
the  Cur^  also  joined  us.  At  Lillu,  or  Lilaa,  where  there  is 
a  magnificent  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  I  bade  them  good 
bye,  and  turning  to  the  left,  pushed  on  up  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  valley. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  features 
of  this  day's  work,  as  a  condensed,  yet  complete  and 
truthful,  description  of  the  route  will  be  found  in  Mumy^s 

Handbook  ;  and  so  I  will  merely  say  that  our  course  as  far 

as  the  chalets  of  Chavannes  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
Fenetre  de  Cogne,  which  leads  to  Champorcher^  and 
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thence  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Val  d*AoBte  at  Fort  Bard. 
We  reached  these  chalets  aibout  II  jum,,  having  walked 
at  a  very  leisurely  pace;  and  finding  that  the  ^'Bronsse'* 

had  jiist  been  prepared,  we  ensconced  ourselves  in  the 
shade,  each  with  his  brimming  bowl,  and  feasted  on  its 
contents  and  the  beauty  of  the  view,  to  which  the  bold 
peak  of  the  Grirola  gave  the  principal  charm.  In  this 
state  of  lazy  enjoyment  we  contrived  to  consume  an  hour, 
on  the  principle  that,  having  made  a  bad  ntart  to  begin 
with,  it  was  uselesf?  to  ]»e  in  a  hurry,  and  moderate 
recklessness  of  coQseiiueiices  was  therefore  justifiable. 
A  little  beyond  the  ch&leto  we  quitted  the  path  to 
Champorcher,  and  striking  off  to  the  right,  climbed  for 
some  distance  up  a  ridge  of  rock,  and  then  took  to  a 
rather  steeply  iiicliiieci  and  suow-clad  glacier  descending 
from  the  Col  de  I'Arietta,  or  della  Nuova,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  There  was  no  sort  of  difficulty,  and  at 
2  p.x.  we  stood  upon  the  ridge.  During  the  ascent,  as 
well  as  from  the  col  itself  Mont  Blanc  was  a  grandly 
oonspicuoxis  object,  whilst,  on  gaining  the  summit,  the 
view  to  the  south  was  oih*  of  extremo  beauty  and  interest. 
The  Val  Soana  lay  spread  out  like  a  map  at  a  vast  depth 
beneath,  its  bounding  mountains  basking  in  the  sofit  blue 
tones  of  an  Italian  atmosphere,  whilst  beyond,  the  plain  of 
the  Po  was  distinctly  risible  through  the  ^nilden  haze. 
It  was  difficult  at  first  to  identify  Turin  itself,  hut  I  soon 
caught  the  dome  of  the  church  on  the  SujH'rjTfa,  distant 
forty  miles,  and,  with  it  for  a  guide,  other  famiUar  objects 
gradually  developed  themselves.  It  is  worth  while  to 
mount,  as  I  did,  a  summit  to  the  west  of  the  pass,  which, 
being  some  hundred  feet  higher,  increases  the  range  of 
vision,  I)rin;^nn<T  into  view  portions  of  the  Monte  Rosa 
group,  tlie  Grau<l  Combin,  Mont  Emilius,  the  Grivola,and 
the  (iraud  Paradis. 
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Before  quitting  the  col  I  set  up  my  baronu'ter  and 
secnred  an  observation^  the  resultant  height  of  which  is 
9,435  feet^  or  221  feet  lower  than  that  stated  in  Durheim's 
Hypsotnetrie,''  on  the  autborily  of  Favre. 
It  wari  hard  work  to  quit  our  station  ;  but  we  had  ali  t  ady 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  summit^  and  our  hopes 
of  reaching  Ponte  that  night  were  beooming  &inter  and 
&inter.  The  descent  was  commenced  about  3.30  p.x.,  and 
keeping  away  constantly  to  the  left,  or  south-east  (a  clue 
which  it  will  be  well  for  future  comers  to  bear  in  niind),  we 
reached  the  level  of  the  Val  Soana  at  5.15  P.M.  The 
soenezy  was  exquisitely  beautiful^  and  at  the  same  tune 
full  of  grandeur,  fiehind  us  rose  the  ridge  we  had  been 
traversing,  which,  seen  from  below,  presented  a  yery 
forbidding  anil  Genimi-like  appearance  ;  and  to  the  west, 
above  a  fine  amphitheatre  or  cul  de  sa€  in  which  the 
valley  terminates,  the  noble  peaks  of  the  Punta  di  Lavina 
toweted  up  from  a  base  of  snow  and  glacier.  Coming 
upon  some  chalets,  we  halted  to  procure  milk,  and  then 
pushed  rapidly  down  tlie  valley  towards  Canipiglia,  from 
which  this  branch  of  the  Val  tSoana  is  named.  Happening 
to  look  round  we  noticed  a  ffarde-chaeae,  armed  with  a 
rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder,  coming  along  at  a  great  rat^ 
and  evidently  in  pursuit  of  the  three  suspicious-looking 
Ht  rangers.  Slackening  our  pace,  we  allowed  him  to  over- 
take us^  and  I  was  greatly  amused  at  the  furtive  glances 
he  cast  at  my  innocent  barometer^  which  he  had  evidently 
taken  for  a  gun  of  some  new  construction.  Without 
saying  anything,  I  soon  took  an  opportunity  of  removing 
the  leather  cas(^  and  Betting  up  the  instrument ;  the  doubt 
in  his  mind  thus  removed,  he  became  very  communicative, 
and  volunteered  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  Campiglia,  his 
*  head-quarters.  We  arrived  at  this  wretched-looking  but 
picturesquely  situated  spot  a  little  before  7  p.m.,  the 
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▼alley  in  deep  sLade^  and  darkneas  coming  on  apaoe.  To 
make  matters  wofse,  the  path  was  one  of  those  ezcroci- 

atiii;^p/'vs  ill  which  the  natives  of  the  Italian  valleys  seem 
to  take  Hucli  tl»  It^lit,  but  which  are  inRtrumcnts  of  torture 
to  the  pedeatriau,  especially  when,  with  snow-soaked 
boots^  he  has  to  stumble  down  them  after  nightfalL 

Quitting  Giunpiglia  at  7.15  f«]i*,  we  passed  iht  entrance 
to  a  Talley  coming  in  from  the  north-east,  from  the  head 
of  wliich  three  passes  lead  to  Cluuiiporchei ,  tiaversod 
the  little  village  of  Valprato,  and  at  8.15  p.m.  reached 
Bonoo.  By  this  time  it  was  quite  dark  at  the  bottom  of 
the  narrow  valley;  and  as  Ponte  was  still  three  hours* 
distance,  we  decided  to  remain  where  we  were  for  the 
niglit,  although  an  inspection  of  the  inn  was  terribly 
confirmatorv  of  the  st;itt'ment  in  Murray,  that  **  liuD<;er 
and  fatigue  alone  can  make  it  endurable/'  Patience  and 
contentment  will,  howevery  aooompliah  even  greater 
wonders;  and  whilst  nothing  can  honestly  be  said  in 
praise  of  either  board  or  lodging,  I  had  no  great  cause 
to  complain,  though  an  entomological  night  on  crackling 
maize-stalks  in  an  old  luinl)or-room  made  me  nothing 
loth  to  turn  out  between  3  and  4  the  next  morning. 

After  a  light  breakfiut^  we  started  at  4.30  A.M.  for  Ponte. 
The  air  at  this  early  hour  was  deliciously  fr^h  and 
invigorating ;  for  a  long  time  the  mountains  to  the  east 
screened  us  from  the  sun,  and  evpn  when  it  rose  alxjve 
them,  the  luxuriant  chestnut  woods  through  which  our  path 
lay,  prevented  our  being  unpleasantly  afifected  by  the  heat. 
Fresh  beauties  were  disclosed  at  every  turn,  and  I  recollect 
few  walks  of  equal  length  combining  more  varied  charms. 

Soon  after  quitting  Bonco,  the  hamlet  of  Bosefai  is 
seen  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  di  Forzo,  which  nms  up  in 
a  north-west  direction,  })arallel  to  Jie  Val  di  Campiglia,  and  • 
commnnicates  at  its  head  with  the  Gogne  valley,  between 
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Lillu  and  ChavanneB,  by  the  pass  of  the  Col  de  Bardonney 
between  the  Tour  du  Grand  BU  Pierre,  and  the  Punta 
Lavina.   This  would  probably  furnish  a  more  direct  means 

of  communication  between  Co^e  aud  Ponte  than  the  Col 
de  FArietta.  It  is  one  of  many  passes  traversing  the  ridge 
north  of  the  Val  d'Oica,  all  of  which  are  probably  easy, 
but  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  our  mountaineers.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  some  of  them,  begioning  at  the 
east  foot  of  the  Tour  du  Grand  St.  Pierre : — Col  de  Jkirdon- 
ney,  Bocchetta  di  Rancio,  Bucchetta  della  Scaletta,  Col  de 
TArietta,  Boocie  della  Bahna,  Col  di  Larizza,  and  Col  de 
S.  Anna»  Ohamporcher,  or  Beale. 

Ingria  is  the  next  village  of  any  size,  and  here  the  Val 
Soanii  assumes  a  ravine-like  character,  which  it  retains  to 
its  termination.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  approach  to  Ponte,  which  is  seen  some  time  before  the 
Val  d*Orca  is  reached^  the  path  descending  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  passing  through  a  gorge  of  singular 
wildness  and  beauty,  ah)iig  wLdch  the  bright  and  sparklin»i^ 
stream  foams  and  dashes  in  joyous  haste.  A  little  further 
on  the  extensive  ootton-mill  established  by  the  Baron  du 
Port  was  passed,  and  we  entered  the  town  itself.  As  we 
traversed  the  narrow  streets,  thronged  with  crowds  of 
workpeople,  citizens,  and  pefusantry,  in  Sunday  costume, 
we  attracted  no  little  attention,  and  evidently  puzzled  a 
group  of  gen^^^aTmea^  who  could  make  nothing  of  our 
mountaineering  equipment^  axes,  batons,  and  barometer. 

Not  having  Murray  with  me,  I  enquired  the  name  of  the 
best  inn,  and  was  at  once  conducted  to  the  Valentino,  a 
liousi'  of  very  respectable  appearance,  which  by  no  means 
belied  its  promising  exterior.  It  was  only  a  little  after 
seven,  but  the  weather  had  now  become  extremely  warm, 
and  even  at  this  early  hour  the  heat  wad  oppressive. 
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PuBhiikg  aside  a  gay-coloured  curtain  which  did  duty  for 
a  door,  we  entered  a  cool  and  darkened  room  or  taUs,  from 

which  another  door  led  into  hack-court  or  j^arden, 
furnished  with  a  gigantic  arbour  of  trellis-work.  After  our 
ezperieuoe  at  Konoo,  and  even  Oogne^  the  change  was  an 
agreeable  one,  and  we  congratulated  ounelves  on  having 
met  with  such  excellent  quarters  for  our  Sunday's  rest 

A  nicely  prepared  d^'jeumr  d  la  fourchetie  was  soon 
served,  and  we  fesfted  on  firesh  trout>  cotelettesy  ixuit^  and 
excellent  hread. 

As  I  expected,  it  was  not  long  before  we  received  a 
visit  from  two  of  the  gens-d^armes.  The  rarity  of  a  tra- 
veller, and  the  fact  that  everyone  had  been  recently  on  the 
gtd  vive  in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Austrian  army  of  invasion,  were  quite  sufficient  to  render 
the  njij^earance  of  three  strangers  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, in  the  eyes  of  at  least  the  minor  authorities.  A 
little  explanation,  however,  a  few  compliments,  and  a 
judiciously  administared  j;!  uss  of  wine,  satisfied  our  visitors 
that  we  were  neither  the  Emperor  of  Austria  nor  any  of 
his  myrmidons,  and  they  politely  withdrew. 

Taking  up  one  of  those  wretched  little  paper  plaisters 
that  furnish,  or  used  to  furnish,  Italians  with  their  poli- 
tical pabidum,  my  eye  caught  the  details  of  a  bulletin 
announcing  the  victory  of  Solferino  on  the  25th  of  June, 
just  one  week  previously ;  but»  so  &r  as  I  could  judge,  the 
intelligence  seemed  to  excite  but  little  interest,  the  pre- 
dominant feelinL(  ])ein^  that,  tlion^Hi  it  might  be  all  very 
well  to  beat  the  Austrian.^,  there  would  be  a  heavy  reckon- 
ing to  pay,  both  in  blood  and  money.  Besides^  the  mere 
feet  of  a  victory  affected  the  rural  population  less  tangibly 
than  the  absence  of  tlieir  able-bodied  men,  ju.st  as  the  ]iay 
wanted  getting  in  on  the  upland  elopes,  and  suuimer,  with 
its  varied  occupations,  was  come. 
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We  spent  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  under  the  plea- 
sant shade  of  the  spadoiiB  arbour,  but  quiet  was  out  of  the 
questioii*  an  after  10  a.)l  people  k^t  streaming  in  and 
sealing  themselres  at  tables,  with  their  cruches  of  wine, 

laughed,  gesticulated,  and  vociferated  as  only  Italians  can. 

I  had  noticed  that  I  was  the  special  subject  of  observa- 
tion to  a  group  in  a  neighbouring  comer,  and  presently  an 
old  man  came  forward,  and  asked  me  Yery  politely  if  it 
were  tru^  that  I  was  an  Englishman.   On  reoeiTing  an 
affirmative  answer,  he  expressed  much  pleasure,  and 
begsfcd  to  be  allowed  to  fetch  his  son,  who  had  travelled 
with  a  "  bignor  ingiese  "  in  these  parts,  and  knew  "  tutV 
U  pae8€  eofnCwi  fidro."   I  of  course  aas^ted,  as  I  was  in 
'   want  of  information,  and  he  soon  returned  with  his  son,  a 
chasseur  par  poMum^  and  named  Mattheo  Trucano.  To 
my  surprise  I  learned  that  he  had  accompanied  Mr, 
JBrockedon,  of  whom  iic  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms.  Of 
course,  like  every  foreigner  who  has  had  the  honour  of 
meeting        cSUbre  M,  Jones,  Svr  Smith,  or  Broum 
Squire  de  Londrea,**  he  imagined  that  I  must  be  intimate 
with  his  former  employer,  and  I  fear  I  fell  gieatly  in  bis 
estimatiuu,  when  forced  to   confess   that,  though  Mr. 
Brockedon's  name  was  well-known  to  me,  and  a  large 
number  of  my  countrymen,  through  his  pen  and  peudl,  I 
had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 
He  was,  however,  extremely  dvil ;  and  proved  a  pleasant 
companion,  giving  me  much  valuable  information. 

Fin(lin<r,  as  UiSiial,  tluit  inaction  in.'wie  us  only  more 
sensible  of  the  heat,  and  wishing  to  see  something  of  the 
neighbourhood,  we  ventured  forth  into  the  blaze  between 
3  and  4  p.v.,  and  strolled  towards  the  meadows  on  the 
river  bank,  for  the  sake  of  the  current  of  cooler  air  borne 
along  by  the  water.  Even  here  the  sun  beat  down  upon 
us  unmercifully,  and  whenever  we  were  tempted  to  stretch 
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otirsplvos  on  the  grass  beneath  the  trees,  a  fearful  pla^e 
of  flies  drove  us  from  our  restmg-place,  and  oompelled  us 
to  seek  peace  in  constant  movement.  Sauntering  np  tlie 
valley  we  next  mounted  a  precipitous  knoll,  oommanding  a 

beautiful  view,  including  the  tower  uf  an  old  ruined  castle 
oil  a  twin  eminence.  The  cotton-mill  or  "  Fahbrica "  is 
nearer  to  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Soana»  and  gives  em-> 
ployment  to  a  lai^  number  of  hands.  A  good  road,  tra- 
versed by  a  diligenoe  in  six  hours,  connects  Ponte  with 
Turin  via  Cuorgne. 

We  found  our  appetites  seriously  demoralises  by  the 
heat  and  repose ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  light  Italian  dinner, 
nicely  prepared  by  our  active  hostess,  was  not  unacceptable 
about  7  P.H.  The  evening  was  lovely,  and  I  sat  about  in 
the  garden  as  the  gloom  deepened,  listening  to  the  sub- 
dued roar  of  the  torrent  and  watching  the  fire-^flit  .s  as  they 
flashed  amongst  the  v  iaesj.  If  early  rising  has  its  juJ van- 
tages and  charms,  it  has  also  its  duties;  first  amongst  which 
is  an  early  retirement  to  rest,  and  though  I  longed  to 
linger,  I  betook  myself  between  9  and  10  to  my  dean- 
looking,  pleasant  chamber,  f  )j)enjng  into  a  balcony  above 
the  main  street,  after  ordering  breakfast  to  be  ready  a 
little  before  4  A.M. 

I  was  astir  soon  after  3  AM.,  but  on  coming  down  found 
no  one  about  but  Victor  and  Jean.  Our  host  and  his  wife 
were  still  fast  asleep,  and  it  was  consequently  nearly  5 
before  we  succeeded  in  i)roc'uring  anything  to  eat,  Tlie 
delay  was  annoying,  its  we  hiwi  a  hot  and  shadeless  walk 
before  us  up  the  valley  to  Ceresole,  and  though  the  distance 
was  comparatively  trifling  (six  to  seven  hours),  we  had 
hoped,  by  accomplishing  the  first  part  of  it  before  the  sun 
^ned  much  power,  to  be  able  to  rest  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day,  niid  proceed  leisurely  in  tlio  cool  of  the 
evening.    A  dithculty  in  obtaining  the  bill,  followed  by  a 
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difrptite  over  some  of  its  items,  still  further  detained  us, 
and  it  was  not  till  5.30  a.m.  that  we  effected  a  start. 

Already  the  power  of  the  sim's  rays  was  makiiig  iteelf 
felt,  and  our  progresB  along  the  broad  and  well-made,  but 
shadeless  and  dusty  road,  was  somewhat  toilsome.  Even 
as  early  as  4  a.m.  the  temperature  in  the  shade  had  beeu 
73°,  and  at  noon  it  rose  to  93".  Comforting  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  this  state  of  things  wonld  tell  with 
tremendous  effect  npon  the  recently  fidlen  snow,  and  thus 
cle^  the  way  for  our  meditated  assault  upon  the  Grivolo, 
we  kej)t  steadily  on,  and  in  two  hours  reached  the  little 
town  of  Locana. 

Above  this  place  the  valley  gradually  becomes  wilder, 
and  about  midway  between  it  and  L'llla,  fine,  rugged,  and 
serrated  peaks  rise  in  firont,  and  the  road  traverses  t  norniovis 
and  picturesquely  grouped  masses  of  rock,  covered  with  a 
fine  growth  of  chestnuts.  Here  too  **  rochea  moutonnSeSy* 
the  handywork  of  ancient  glaciers,  abound,  extending  firom 
the  level  of  the  viUley  to  a  height  of  600  or  800  feet 
on  the  mountain  sides.  Passin^^  L"Illa.,  a  little  bevoiid 
which  the  road  ceaijes,  we  soon  reached  a  solitary  house, 
called  Vai  Pra,  and  seeing  something  resemhling  an  inn 
sign,  turned  aside  to  seek  shelter  from  the  sun,  which  was 
getting  almost  unbearable. 

The  plac(»  was  dirty,  and  its  rosources  limited;  hut  a 
civil  man  bade  us  welcoine,  and  though  at  tirst  astonished 
at  our  preferring  the  shade  of  his  orchard  to  the  shelter  of 
his  den,  seemed  disposed  to  do  his  best  to  make  us  com- 
fortable. 

At  length  the  heat  moderated,  and  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  at  5  p.m.  Noasca,  whose  wretchedness  has  provoked 
the  couplet, 

'*  Noasca,  Noasca, 
Foco  pane,  lunga  tuea/* 
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was  reached  in  an  hour,  and  just  beyond  it  we  came 
upon  one  of  the  finest  cascades  I  ever  saw,  succeeded 
hj  another  acaroelj  inferior.  Here^  too,  the  mountains 
rise  proudly^  and  the  main  yalley  bends  round  to  the 
south-west,  whilst  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another 
three  siiiull  lateral  ones  run  up  northwards,  towards  the 
0raud  Paradis.  From  tln'ir  hi-ads,  pas«e8  lead,  I  believe, 
east  of  the  Paradis  into  the  Cogne  valley,  by  the  Glacier 
de  Monei,  and  south  of  it  into  the  Yalsavaianche,  by  that  of 
Montoorv^.   Both  of  these  must  offer  fine  glacier  scenery. 

Keeping  to  the  Val  Locana,  and  turning  to  the  left,  we 
threaded  our  way  through  a  complete  chaos  of  r.n  ky  frag- 
ments, some  of  them  of  enormous  dimensionfi,  piled  on 
one  another  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Before  us,  through 
a  sort  of  rocky  col  or  gap^  some  fine  snowy  summits  now 
came  into  view,  which  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
Levanna.  Towards  thiij  gap,  and  by  the  side  of  the  tor- 
rent, the  path  winds  upwards,  sometimes  passing  under 
natural  arches  formed  by  the  masses  of  debris  and  some- 
times cut  in  the  live  rock.  This  spot  is  called  the  Scala, 
or  Scalare,  di  Oeresole,  and  from  its  summit^  which  we 
reached  a  little  after  7  p.m.,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
of  the  broad  and  smilin<^  valhy  of  Ceresole,  backed  by 
noble,  but  unfamiliar,  mountain  forms.  The  sudden 
transition  from  the  gloomy  gorge,  and  the  deafening  roar 
of  the  torrent,  which,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet, 
leaps  down  in  a  series  of  rapids,  to  the  lovely  and  peace- 
ful scene  before  us,  was  very  striking.  By  contrast  we 
appeared  to  emerge  into  broad  daylight,  but,  in  fact,  the 
sunset  glow  had  already  £aded  from  the  mountain  tops, 
^*the  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,"  and  a  young 
moon  hung  ovw  the  triple  head  of  the  Becca  a  tre  Comi, 
as  the  Levanna  is  here  called.  The  character  of  rugged 
wildness  which  had  distinguished  the  valley  since  we 
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quitted  L'llla  and  Val  Pra  now  gave  place  to  suiter  features ; 
fine  pinewoods  clothed  the  mountain  sides,  and  rich  mea- 
dows gave  to  the  little  plain  an  air  of  thrift  and  dviliaar 
tioD. 

A  still  greater  surprise  awaited  me  on  our  airiTal  at  the 

little  inn,  twenty  minutes  below  the  villaji^e  of  Ceresole, 
about  7.40  p.m.  If  the  valley  had  changed  tor  the  better,  so 
had  the  people;  and  instead  of  some  wretched  place  which 
we  had  been  prepared  to  meet  with,  we  were  meet  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  a  roomj,  dean,  and  comfortable-looking 
dwelling^,  with  more  of  the  Swiss  than  the  Italian  character 
abuuL  it,  aiid  all  the  appliances  of  a  <^ood  mountain  inn. 
We  learned  that  the  landlord  was  a  brother  of  him  of  tlie 
Valentino  at  Ponte;  that  the  house  was  frequented  by 
Turineee,  who  came,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
forty,  to  enjoy  the  pure  mountain  air  and  drink  the  waters 
of  a  neighbouring  mineral  spring,  and  that  when  the  King 
came  hither  for  the  chase  he  made  it  hit*  head-quarters. 
The  landlord  informed  me  that  he  had  just  received  a 
letter  fiom  the  King,  requesting  him  to  have  everything  in 
readiness  for  the  shooting  season,  as  since  the  victoiy  of 
Solferino  had  been  won,  he  hoped  to  get  some  sport  in 
August;  and,  should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Kinpcror 
to  aceompany  hiui  and  try  his  hand  at  a  Bouquetin.  Some 
papers  just  received  from  Turin  served  to  pass  away  the 
time,  and  at  10  p*i[.  I  retired  to  my  comfortable  double* 
bedded  chamber,  and,  in  the  Eing^s  own  bed,  8lept»  not 
as  at  the  lower  level  of  Val  Pra, 

«  Hnahad  with  busiqg  night-iliM  to  mj  tliimbw ;  '* 

but  as  the      galantuomo  himself  would  probably  at  the 
moment  have  gladly  been  able  to  do. 
On  rousing  the  next  morning  the  same  cloudless  weather 

greeted  me,  and  1  resolved  to  devote  the  day  to  the 
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leisurely  enjoyment  of  this  charming  spot,  and  desipere  in 
loco  to  my  heart's  content   A  delidoas  bathe,  and  a  viat 
to  a  mineral  spring  in  the  Ticinity,  senred  to  pass  away 
the  morning ;  and  I  had  much  pleasant  chat  with  one  of 
tlie  royal  "  (rardes-cluisse  "  stationed  here.    He  inturmed 
me  that  he  and  his  comrades  received  fifty  francs  per 
month,  besides  being  found  in  clothes.   The  penalty  for 
killing  a  Bouquetin  is  600  francs  fine,  and  nine  years  at 
the  L^alk-ys.    To  this  the  keepers  themselves  are  liable; 
but  an  their  office  is  much  coveted  for  itn  high  pay,  and 
they  might  be  subjected  to  false  accnsiitions  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  their  situations,  it  is  provided  that  whilst  the 
testimony  of  one  of  them  shall  he  sufficient  to  criminate 
others,  that  of  two  peasants  shall  be  required  to  inculpate 
them.    In  August,  1861,  there  appeared  in  the  "Times" 
a  ridiculously  exaggerated  a(x:ouQt  of  the  extraordinary 
feats  of  speed  and  endurance  performed  by  the  King 
during  his  shooting  expeditions;  but,  after  careful  enquiries 
on  the  spot,  I  am  convinced  that,  though  his  majesty  is 
undoubtedly  a  keen  sportsman,  and  passibly  not  a  bad 
shot,  he  would  be  Die  first  to  smile  at  such  absurdities  as 
the  following.     The  horn  is  wound,  the  hunt  is  up,  and 
away  he  rides  as  &st  as  the  nimblest  mountain  nag  can 
carry  him,  and  then  takes  to  hiR  legs,  and  the  race  is  5s- 
twfm  hi  III  and  the  sivlffest  qiiadrupeilsy  over  crags  and 
along  gidlics  common  men  shudder  only  to  look  at!  He 
came  back  to  Turin  a  few  days  ago  in  great  glee,  telling 
his  friends  that  he  had  given  chase  to  a  Bouquetin  for  two 
whole  days,  had  parted  company  with  his  aides-de-camp, 
his  guidetj,  his  huntsnieii,  every  man  in  his  suite;  he  had 
followed  the  coy  mountain  goat,  he  had  pressed  clos(^r  nTui 
closer,  he  had  driven  it  higher  and  higher  up;  he  had 
knocked  it  up  (I) — Mown  aU  the  wind  cm^  of  He  panting 
body  (1) — and  had  at  last  brought  it  back  triumphant,  the 
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prize  of  that  imtamed  strength  which  has  no  match  in 
these  regioDfl."  (1 1 1)  At  any  rate,  in  the  coune  of  all  his 
ehoBseB  in  this  paitioiilar  distriety  four  Bonqaetins  only  had 
fallen  to  his  rifle.  When  shooting,  he  is,  of  course,  ac- 
companied by  a  immber  of  ciiaK.seiirB,  who  beat  the 
mountains  for  game.  The  "  Garde-chass©  "  informed  me 
that  the  hours  at  which  Bouquetins  are  most  frequently 
to  he  seen  are  hefore  six  in  the  morning  and  after  4  p.if»f 
as  during  the  heat  of  the  day  they  retire  to  the  shade  of 
the  rocks. 

For  the  information  of  future  travellers,  1  will  here 
mention  that  several  passes  besides  the  two  alluded  to, 
when  speaking  of  Noasca,  connect  the  upper  part  of  the 

Val  di  Locana  or  d'  Orca  with  the  neighbouring  valleys.  To 
the  uorth,  the  Col  de  la  Croix  de  volet,  which  1  proposed 
to  cross  on  the  6th,  leads  into  the  Valsavaranche.  In  a 
westerly  direction  the  Col  de  Gal^  and  Passo  della  Vacca 
communicate  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  Val  de  Tignes, 
whilst  southwards,  to  the  west  of  the  Levanna,  the  Col  del 
Carro,  said  to  be  10,000  feet  in  height,  connects  Ceresole 
with  fiouneval,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  and  at  its 
eastern  foot  the  Col  del  Piccola  gives  ready  access  to  the 
Val  Fomo. 

Kuquiring  as  to  the  accessibility  of  the  Levanna  from  this 
side,  I  was  ifcteried  for  infoi  timtion  to  a  man  standing 
dose  by,  one  Joseph  Aubert  by  name,  but  also  passing 
under  the  soubriquet  of  Manchot."  He  was  said  to  be 
the  beet  guide  in  the  district,  and  I  suspect  he  may  be  the 
individual  referred  to  lu  -Muiray,  under  the  name  of 
Giuseppe  Bruscha,  surnanied  Muot."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  declared  that  he  had  ascended  the  mountain  some 
years  previously  witb  an  officer  of  the  Etat-Major  Saide^ 
or  some  nmilar  official,  and  though  the  direction  he 
pointed  out  did  not  appear  promising,  the  idea  was  so 
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tempting  that  I  retorned  to  the  inn  almost  resolyed  to 
devote  the  morrow  to  this  expedition.  \\  iiile  dinner  was 
preparing,  however,  I  had  some  further  talk  with  the 
**  Oarde-chasse  "  and  one  or  two  mea  who  were  lounging^ 
about  the  door,  aad  learned  from  them  that  my  new 
acquaintance  had  never  been  to  the  summit  of  the 
Levaniia  at  all,  liut  merely  happtned  to  be  traversing  a 
anow-field  about  800  feet  below  it  when  the  Piedmontese 
gentleman  and  another  chasseur  effected  the  ascent* 
Sending  for  the  *^real  Simon  Fure,^  whose  name  I  found 
was  GHacomo  Giannino,  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
indeed  a-scended  the  mountain  fifteen  or  sixteen  yeans 
before ;  but  as,  on  being  cross-examined,  and  put  to  the 
test,  he  appeared  quite  unable  to  point  out  tlie  route,  and, 
after  a  careful  examination  through  the  telescope  the 
chances  of  success  in  this  direction  appeared  to  be  veiy 
doubtful,  I  decided  on  givincf  up  the  attempt 

We  quitted  the  inn  soon  after  2  A.m.,  on  Wednesday  the 
6th,  with  a  native  of  Ceresole^  one  Criaoomo  Riva,  who 
was  about  to  visit  Aosta  on  business.  Hearing  of  our 
intention  to  cross  the  Nirolet,  he  volunteered  his  company, 
which  was  at  once  accepted,  as  he  knew  the  track  well,  and, 
though  no  difficulties  were  likely  to  be  encountered,  time 
might  be  saved  by  local  knowledge.  It  was  still  dark  as 
we  walked  up  the  valley,  and  a  warm  wind  blowing  up  it 
made  us  fear  a  change  of  weather.  After  passing  Villa, 
where  the  syndic  Pietro  Quindo  will,  according  to  our 
companion,  receive  travellers  and  supply  wine,  it  had 
become  quite  light,  but  the  portion  of  the  valley  we  were 
now  traveishig  is  less  interesting  than  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Oeresole,  and  there  was  little  inducement 
to  linger.  Between  four  and  live  the  last  village,  a  miser- 
able place,  was  pasi^ed,  the  Col  de  Gral^  appeared  in 
front,  and  we  descried  the  lateral  valley  on  our  right,  up 
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which  lay  oar  course  to  the  Col  de  la  Croix  de  Nivolet.  It 
geemed  to  m  that  it  would  be  perfectly  eaay  to  ascend  the 
ormer  pass,  and  then  gain  the  Xirolet  wi&oat  redesoending 

materially,  by  following  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  (the 
Pimta  di  Galisia)  whicli  divides  them,  and  that  the  detour 
would  not  occasion  a  delay  of  more  than  two,  or  possibly 
three  houn.  Ab,  howerer,  we  were  Ignorant  of  the 
country,  we  did  not  like  to  risk  this  additional  expenditure 
of  time,  and  therefore  kept  to  our  original  ti-ack. 

At  6.30  A,M.  we  reiiclied  a  little  green  plateau,  not  very 
far  from,  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  opposite  the  grand 
predpices  of  the  mountain  wiiich  appears  to  correspond 
witii  the  Punta  di  Galisia  of  the  Sardinian  map.  In  the 
direction  of  the  Col  de  Gal^se,  and  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  us,  the  chalets  of  Serue  and  two  wild  tarns 
were  seen.  The  chasseurs  had  informed  us  that  the  great 
cli£b  to  the  west  were  a  &vourite  resort  of  Bouquetins, 
and  we  long  and  anxiously  scanned  them  through  my 
telescope,  in  the  liope  of  discovering  a  troop.  Not  one, 
however,  made  ita  appearance,  and  as  a  storm  seemed  to 
be  brewing  in  the  Val  d'Orca,  and  there  had  been  frequent 
flashes  of  lightning  earlier  in  the  morning,  we  gave  np 
the  search,  and  at  7  A.1C.  proceeded  on  our  way. 

A  singular  path  up  a  rocky  aiguille,  where  no  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  a  pass,  led  to  the  summit,  which  we 
gained  at  7.30  a.m.  On  f!ome  neighbouring  patches  of 
snow  we  came  upon  fresh  Bouquetin  tracks,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  animals  themselves  had  disappeared.  The  height 
of  the  col  is  8624  feet,  according  to  a  barometric  observa- 
tion, and  the  view  singularly  wild.  Tn  the  direction  of 
the  Valsavaranche  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  a  fresh 
northerly  breeze  gave  hopes  of  a  continuanoe  of  the  fine 
weather,  which  had  now  become  a  matter  of  course  rather 
than  ui  uiLuuusi  bpccululion. 
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Sooa  after  quittiug  the  summit  we  saw  before  us  two 
lakeB  partially  coyered  with  snow,  from  which  the  ool 
itself  was  quite  &ee,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
the  noble  form  of  the  Grivola  came  in  flight   Its  appear- 

Muc<L  ou  this  side  is  quite;  differeut  from  that  which  it 
presents  as  seeu  from  the  vaileya  of  Cogue  aud  Aosta,  no 
snow  being  visible  on  its  black  and  frowning  crags,  which 
towered  up  in  savage  grandeur  to  a  lancet-shaped  point, 
of  which  the  accompanying  illustration  from  aa  outline 


TUB  QUIVOUi  FKOM  JIELOW  TUB  OQL  UB  KlToUir. 


made  on  the  spot  will  convey  a  tolerably  faithful  idea. 
With  such  a  feature  the  view  cannot  be  called  dull ;  but 

the  immediate  scenery  was  decidedly  tame,  reminding  me 
of  the  tedious  descent  from  the  Furka  tu  Iluspeiithal  and 
Auderm&tt,  on  the  St  (jotthard.  Lower  down  we  came 
upon  a  marshy  plain  intersected  by  a  number  of  winding 
streams  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  8now»  and  the  lakes 
already  alluded  to,  and  which  had  several  times  to  be 
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forded*  This  was  Buoceeded  by  a  lidge  of  rocks  forming 
a  low  barrier  across  the  valley,  and  presenting  some  of 

the  finest  illustrations  of  former  glacier  action  tliat  I  liavc 
ever  met  with.  The  puiisiied  and  striated  surfaces  are 
most  extensive,  reaching  to  a  great  height  on  the  flanks  of 
the  range  to  the  east^  whilst  the  '  blocs  perckia^*  surpassed 
anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  They  might  have 
been  reckoned  by  hundreds,  and  were  of  all  sizes  from 
that  of  an  egg  to  bouidt-rs  weighing  five  tons.  Many 
rested  on  steep  slopes  of  highly-polished  rock»  where  the 
slightest  impulse  would  have  sufficed  to  set  them  in  motion, 
but  I  need  hardly  say  we  were  not  such  Vandals  as  to 
put  their  iusUibility  to  a  test  wliicli,  iu  gratify  an  idle 
curiosity  or  to  furnish  a  mouieot's  senseless  amusement, 
would  have  effaced  the  interesting  and  instructive  record 
of  past  physical  changes.  To  the  fact  that  this  district  is 
comparatively  little  known,  their  preservation  is  probably 
mainly  due,  :tii(l  long  may  they  be  spared  the  invasion  of 
the  name-cutting,  souvenir-collecting  tribe. 

After  traversing  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  this  won- 
derful scene  of  apcient  glacier  exploits,  the  edge  of  an 
abrupt  descent  was  reached,  and  suddenly  a  ^md  view 
of  many  peaks  streaming  with  glaciers,  and  l<.nrdng  the 
continuation  of  the  chain  of  the  Grivola,  was  disclosed  on 
our  right.  Of  these  the  Grand  Paradis,  nearly  opposite 
the  point  on  which  we  stood,  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
the  graceful  forms  of  the  Oima  di  Charforon,  La  Cocagna, 
and  the  Becca  di  Merlct,  completing  the  group  which 
formed  the  east  and  south  boundary  of  the  more  easterly 
of  the  two  aims  into  which  the  Valsavaranche  divides 
at  Pont. 

The  charm  of  surprise,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 

the  scene,  were  jsu  beduetive  that  I  was  strongly  tempted 
to  change  the  point  ot  attack,  and  attempt  the  Paradis 
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instead  of  fhe  Griyola.  But  mj  holidajrs  were  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  to  accomplish  both  was  impossible  in  ilie 
time  I  had  to  dispose  of,  and  so,  consideriug  that  the 
Grivola  had  all  along  been  my  special  object^  and  was 
nndoubtediy  the  harder  nut  of  the  two  to  crack,  I  re- 
solved  to  abide  by  mj  original  determination.  The 
reprieve  of  the  beautiful  Paradis  was,  however,  but  a 
short  one,  ami  if  1  was  guiltless  of  placing  the  lirst 
desecrating  foot  on  the  King  of  the  Graians,  I  had  the 
satisfiMStion  of  knowing  that  its  subjugation  was  effected 
by  a  friend  whose  narrative  of  the  ascent  appears  in  this 
volume.  In  1861  I  liad  the  })lejusure  of  following  Witli 
ijenneu  and  Perm  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Cowell  and 
his  companions,  but  will  not  here  allude  to  the  expedition 
further  than  to  saj  that  I  deposited  on  a  rock  a  little 
below  tY\e  summit  (and  close  to  the  bottle  which  now 
contains  the  names  of  Messrs.  Cowell  and  Dundas,  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  those  of  our  respective  guides),  a 
minimnin  thermometer,  to  which  I  would  direct  the 
attention  of  future  comers.  From  two  boiling  point 
observations  made  at  the  same  time,  the  height  comes 

out  13,300  feet,  or  only  300  feet  higher  lli.iii  the  Grivola. 

A  cross  stood  near  us,  from  which  this  spot  derives  its 
name  of  the  Croix  d'Aroletta.  Its  height,  according  to  a 
sympiesometer  reading  taken  in  1861,  is  7,451  feet.  On 
that  occasion  I  made  a  curious  discovery  in  the  shape  of 
twenty  or  thiity  desiceated  frogs'  heads  arranged  in  lines 
like  the  squiires  of  a  chessboard,  on  a  flat  stone,  by  the 
side  of  the  path,  and  dose  to  the  cross.  How,  when, 
why,  and  whence  they  came  there,  remains  a  mysteiy 
which  I  offer  for  those  interested  in  such  obscure  speeu- 
lations.  The  little  village,  or  eluster  of  chalets,  called 
l\)nt,  is  seen  at  a  depth  of  lOOU  feet  below,  the  descent 
to  it  being  accomplished  by  a  rough  but  well-engineered 
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path,  which  zigzags  the  clifT  like  an  expurgated 

edition  of  the  Gemmi,  with  the  objectioDable  parts 
omitted. 

It  was  not  yet  noon  when,  afker  deROending  the  rocks 
and  traversing  slopes  abounding  with  more  *'Toche8 

TTunUonnees*^  and  ''blocs  perches^^^  we  reached  Pont, 
situated  at  a  heii;ht  of  about  (UCM)  ieet,  just  where  the 
two  branches  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Valsavarar^che 
unite.  Proceeding  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  further 
to  tfaie  alp  of  Jean  Pierre  Jocale^  a  particidar  Mend  of 
J.  Taimus,  we  found  that  he  was  absent,  but  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  his  yoim<^'er  brother,  who  w.'ls  iu 
charge  ot  the  establii^hment,  which  consisted  of  fifty- 
three  cowsy  forty-one  of  them  Jocale's  own  property. 
Liberal  supplies  of  **Br<mese**  were  at  once  served  out, 
and,  stretched  upon  the  grass  before  the  chalet^  we  spent 
nearly  three  hours  in  pleasant  chat  and  idleness.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  second  visit  t<j  this  valley  in  18G1,  1  passed 
the  night  here,  previous  to  the  ascent  of  the  Grand 
Ptoidis,  which  rises  behind  and  to  the  east  of  it,  and 
was  then  also  entertained  with  an  amount  of  hearty^ 
disinterested  kindness,  of  which  I  cannot  speak  too  grate- 
ftilly.  The  height,  as  deduced  from  the  mean  of  two 
sympitjs  •lilt  ! TT  observations,  comes  out  at  0131  feet. 

At  2.-15  P.M.  we  wished  our  kind  entertainer  good-bye, 
and  started  once  more  for  Bien,  Jocale's  head-quartera,  a 
little  above  Valsavaranche^  the  chef4ieu.  Traversing  one 
or  two  reaches  of  the  valley,  we  arrived,  after  a  walk  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at  a  spot  where  the  rielilv  pine- 
clad  .sides  close  in,  leavinj^  jmt  room  lor  the  river  and  the 
path.  Crossing  to  the  nmt  bank  by  a  wooden  bridge,  we 
descended  the  wild  but  beautiful  gorge,  the  gap  in  frolat 
being  filled  by  the  mountains  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Val  d'Aosta,  whilst  to  the  right,  the  Grivola,  and  to  the  left, 
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a  fa&tasHcally  ragged  chain  of  aiguilles,  pierced  the  deep 

blue  .^ky.  Kich  forests  clothed  the  western  slopes,  and  the 
valley  before  us  lay  basking  in  the  warm  simlighty  whilst 
our  route  was  still  ia  delightful  shade. 

At  4.15  P.1I.  Jeao  Pierre's  house  at  Bien  was  reached, 
and  though  he  was  absent  repairing  a  bridge  further  down 
the  valley,  Jean  Tairraz*8  well-known  face  was  a  ready 
pafiJport  t<i  liis  mother  and  sister,  who  made  us  welcome, 
and  pressed  us  to  take  refreshments.  Whilst  waiting 
Jocale^s  arrival,  I  sent  for  the  two  Gardes-chasBe^  Fiddle 
Ambroise  Dajn^  and  Jean  Michel  Chabot,  in  order  to 
talk  over  with  them  the  question  of  the  Grivola.  They 
were  absent  at  the  time,  hut  we  were  assured  that  dirertly 
they  returned  the}"  t.liouid  be  sent  to  us ;  antl  ho  tliere  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable, 
and  enjoy  ourselves  as  thoroughly,  as  we  could.  This  was 
no  difficult  task.  I  had  some  old  newspapers  to  read  up, 
and  the  hours  flew  rapidly  and  joyously  by,  til!  an  exquisite 
sunset,  tinging  the  light  fleecy  clouds  which  floated  In  fore 
a  gentle  northerly  breeze,  closed  a  day  of  unsurpassable 
loveliness. 

At  last  Jean  Pierre  made  his  appearance,  and  a  glance 
at  his  sensible,  but  jovial  and  hearty  fiioe,  at  once  con- 
firmed the  pleasant  impressions  that  had  been  steadily 
formin'4  round  bin  name.  "  Aha!  t'olfa  Jean  Tatt  raz,  et 
deux  aulrea  Messieurs  I  Bon!  bon!  PLahirdevousvoir. 
Mangez  et  buvez,  je  voua  en  prie  !  AUez  doTic,  la  Mtmtr, 
apporUz  dii  vin!  Et  la  petUs,  Jean,  va  feUe  lienf 
Tant  mieux !  Ben  !  bon  !  *'  poured  from  his  lips  in  rapid 
succession,  as  he  rattled  on,  good  humour  oozing  out  at 
every  pore  ;  and  "  la  su:ur "  had  a  buny  time  of  it  for 
some  minutes.  Supper  over,  he  conducted  us  to  a  clean 
and  comfortable   Orange  ^  at  the  hack  of  the  hou^e,  where 
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hay,  pillows,  and  couvertwrea  had  been  deposited.*  Chabot 
now  amyed»  but  it  being  too  late  to  dlMsiua  plans,  we  put 
him  off  till  the  morning,  arranging  that  he  and  Dayn^ 

should  make  their  app*  urauco  at  6  A.M.,  and  accompany 
us  in  an  ejipedition  to  the  Urivola. 

•  Thf-re  i.H  now  ;i  homply  l»uf  decent  little  inn,  the  Hotel  dc  Niuole 
(Jiirolotj  at  Vaisavaranche,  a  short  distAnco  bdow  Bien,  presided  over  by 
one  Vietor  Bkne^  who,  as  ireU  u  his  bcotber  Jacques  the  Syndic^  (the 
latter  owm  tba  Alp  of  Booonetnt  inunediatelj  east  of  ValsaTanincbe^  and 
just  beneath  the  eliffii  of  the  Grivohi,)  ia  an  excellent  fellow.  The  leflonxoea 
of  the  hoQse  are  indeed  limited ;  but  meat,  cheese,  bread,  fir8t-rat«  wine, 
and  at  any  raf<'  onf  rl<>an  V  rd  Tu.iy  be  depended  <in.  I  ]);l^s^d  a  iii^lit  and 
pnrf  (jf  two  days  here  in  I8(jl,  and  retain  a  very  pleaauot  recollection  of 
my  slay. 


2«S 


2.  A  MIGHT  BIVOUAC  ON  THE  ORIVOLA. 

B¥  F.  F.  Tdckbtt,  F.R.G.S. 

Wb  were  up  at  5  am.  on  the  serenth,  and  soon  the 

(iHrdpR-chassc  made  their  appearance,  ymnctiial  to  the 
appointment,  and  looking  up  to  tbeir  work.  Breiikfast 
despatched^  grand  preparatiouBwere  made  for  provisiooiiig 
our  rather  large  party,  now  still  further  increased  hj  the 
addition  of  another  volunteer,  Balthazar  Leonard  Jocale, 
Jean  Pierre's  brother. 

Ttwns  ix  tween  8  and  0  A.M.lH"fon'  our  start  for  the  Grivola 
was  eifected,  and  9.45  A.M.  when,  after  winding  up  through 
the  woods  behind  Bien,  and  skirting  the  path  to  the  Col  de 
la  Combe  de  Cogne  and  the  Liyionaz  alp,  we  reached  the 
ch&lets  of  the  same  name.  An  examination  of  the  Grivola 
from  the  Croix  d'Aroletta  liad  led  Jean,  Victor,  and  me  to 
select  a  diliert-ut  course,  more  to  the  north,  and  above  the 
village  of  Valflavaraoclie  and  the  alp  of  Boconeire ;  but  the 
Gardes-chasse  insisted  that  the  direction  we  were  taking 
was  the  only  practicable  one,  and  we  foolishly  yielded 
our  judgments  to  their  presumed  local  knowledge. 

The  chalet  of  Livionaz  is  plea.santly  situated  at  a  lieight 
of  7600  feet,  and  here  we  halteil  awhile  to  rest  the  rather 
heavily  laden  porters,  as  the  heat  was  almost  overpowering. 
The  Berger  told  me  that  in  the  Val  Savaranche  cows  are 
worth  from  150  to  200  francs,  and  the  hire  of  one  for  the 
season  costs  about  20.  The  shepherds'  pay  is  50  francs 
for  the  season,  and  tbeir  food, —  the  principal  Berger  who 
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ha^  the  directiou  of  the  establishment  receiving  from  130 
to  150. 

After  a  halt  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  proceeded 
on  our  way,  and  turning  round  to  the  rightt  in  a  south* 
easterly  direction,  followed  a  little  valley  between  the 

slopes  to  our  left,  and  a  spur  which  descends  from  a  snowy 
summit  called  the  Pointe  de  LiTionaz.  At  its  upper 
extremity,  which  we  reached  at  11  a.!!.,  is  a  solitaiy 
chalet,  above  and  beyond  which  other  pasturages  appear. 
We  now  turned  Bbarply  to  the  left,  passed  a  fine 
waterfall  on  the  right,  and  ascending  stteply,  found 
ourselves  after  twenty  uiinutes'  climb  at  the  Ixtttmn 
of  another  upland  valley,  over  the  head  of  wliich  Cogne 
may  be  reached,  either  by  the  Col  de  la  Combe  de  Cogn^ 
or  by  a  higher  and  more  difficult  pass  further  to  the 
south. 

Following  tlie  course  of  the  stream  for  some  distance,  we 
halted  for  luncheon  till  12.40  p.m.  A  serious  obstacle  now 
presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  line  of  clifOs,  rising  to  a 
height  of  600  or  800  feet  on  our  left>  and  succeeded  by  a 
steep  slope  of  snow,  which  was  followed  by  a  second  roclqr 
ridge.  It  looked  ugly,  but  up  it  we  must  go,  in  order  to 
approjich  the  Grivola  from  this  direction  ;  so,  piittiiif:*'  on 
our  gaiters,  and  mount iii;^' the  snow-covered  talus  of  debris 
at  the  foot  of  the  rooks,  we  commenced  the  climb  at 

i.ao  F.H. 

Zigzagging  cautiouBly,  the  obstacle  was  at  length  sur- 
mounted by  all  but  poor  Balthazar,  who  soon  announced 

his  preference  for  the  security  of  tlie  valley,  and  took  leave 
with  a  rueful  countenance.  Showers  of  stones  had  at  times 
to  be  dodged,  and  extreme  caution,  causing  much  delay, 
was  necessary  at  those  spots  where  the  meltings  of  the 
snow  above,  trickling  down  in  streams,  covered  large  me- 
faces  of  rock  with  moisture,  converted  by  the  night's  frost 
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into  a  tkiii  ^^lazo  of  bard  ice,  against  which  our  axea  were 
powerleBs.  The  summit  gained^  however^  we  eucounteted 
a  &r  more  formidable  enemy  in  the  inow«alope,  200  or  300 

yards  in  height,  l\nng  at  an  angle  of  about  40**,  and  resting 
at  11  th'pth  of  less  tbaii  a  foot  on  iiard  bluish-green  ice^ 
Here  was  a  tlx !  for  afier  our  experience  on  the  Aietscb* 
hom,  two  or  three  weeks  before  (described  In  another 
paper),  we  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  snow,  which  was 
exactly  in  a  state  favourable  for  the  production  of  ava- 
lanches. It  was,  however,  usiless  to  give  way  Ut 
discouragement,  and  we  therefore  pushed  forward  rapidly 
for  a  little  rocky  2slet»  as  large  as  a  table^  which  pro^ 
jected  about  two  feet  above  the  snow,  near  the  middle 
of  the  slope.  This  reached,  we  were  congrajtulatiu^'  our- 
selves on  our  progress  and  safety,  when  suddenly  someone 
dislodged  a  moderate-sized  stone,  which  rolled  down  upon 
the  snow,  and  instantly  the  entire  layer  we  had  been 
traversing  slid  away  with  the  well-remembered  hiss,  and 
bounding  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  where  we  had 
stood  ten  minutes  before,  extended  for  some  dibtance  on 
either  hand,  in  a  line  of  snowy  breakers,  and  went 
crashing  grandly  down  the  rocks  beneath.  A  distance 
of  150  yards  still  divided  ns  from  the  cUfis  in  front :  on 
this  ])art  of  tlie  slope  the  footing  was  of  course  ecjually 
insecure,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  loht  no  time  in 
effecting  the  passage  over  its  treacherous  surface. 

Then  came  more  climbing  over  slippery  rocks,  which  at 
first  seemed  rather  to  try  the  nerves  of  our  chasseur 
friends;  but  at  len<:th,  about  4  p.m.,  we  were  rewarded, 
in  turning  an  angle  aud  gaining  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  the  majestic  peak  of  the  Grivoia, 
seemingly  in  such  close  proximity,  that  we  began  to  indulge 
a  hope  of  effecting  the  ascent  the  same  day,  and  possibly 
even  regaining  the  valley. 
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A  more  careful  Inspection)  however,  disdoeed  a  slope 

about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  and  extremely  steep, 
covered  with  loose  snow,  witii  intervals  of  hard  ice,  and  a 
few  scattered  rocks  intersected  by  precipitous  couloirs. 
Extending  between  ua  and  oor  intended  Tictimy  it  ran  up  on 
the  right  to  a  sharp  tidge,  which,  likeacnrtain,  connected 
the  sommit*,  on  whose  western  arto  we  were  now  stand* 
ing,  with  the  great  rocky  tooth  that  confronted  ns.  We 
proposed  to  attaiu  the  ridge  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
final  peak  by  traversing  the  snow-slope  diagonally,  but 
Dajne  at  once  declared  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
attempt  the  ttansit  We  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
could  not  return  alone,  and  that,  as  we  were  determined 
to  effect  our  object,  he  had  better  reuiiiiii  with  ns.  It 
was  of  uo  use,  however.  Uood  cragsman  as  he  is,  he  would 
not  trust  the  treacherous  snow,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  facing  the  slope  to  the  right,  striking  the  ridge  at 
the  northern  foot  of  **  La  Blanche,"  and  then  following  the 
snowy  ar^te  northwards,  to  where  it  ahuts  on  the  rocks  of 
the  Cirivola.  We  iigaiu  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him, 
being  perhaps  more  alive  than  he  to  the  danger  of  this 
proceeding,  but  as  he  still  persisted,  we  wished  him 
success,  and  losing  no  more  time  in  fruitless  discus- 
sion, parted  with  mutual  injunctions  to  prudence  and 
caution. 

After  alfout  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  reached  a 
double  rocky  tooth  which,  cropping  out  midway,  was  divided 
hy  a  couloir,  and  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  once  more  on 
solid  ground,  and  able  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes. 

Our  progress  had  been  slow  and  laborious,  requiring 

•  This  10  called  La  BUuieli«  in  CureTs  "  Ghaine  de  la  Omvol*  vne  de  la 
BCOCA  di  Nona "  (2nde  Edition  oorrig^e,  Ao^to,  1861),  where  the  ridge,  or 
curtnin  (»onnf*oting  it  with  the  Grivohi,  and  forming  the  western  boondary 
of  thr>  Glacier  du  Stragio,  is  c1f>»r1y  !«hown,  though  of  oourst)  in  the  oppoeite 
dirtKTtion  to  that  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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the  oontUQuous  ezerciae  of  the  utmoet  care  to  preTent  an 
aoddenty  as  the  floft,  inooherent  snow,  resting  upon  ice, 

threatened  momenta]  il  \  to  give  way,  aud  the  iuclinationof 
the  »lij\n'  was  so  cuusidurable,  and  our  course  bo  nearly 
honzontaiy  that  even  when  the  ice  was  exposed  it  was  not 
ahrays  easy  to  maintain  a  footing  in  the  aze-stepe. 

After  a  short  halt»  we  moved  forward  again;  Victor  in 
advance,  I  following,  with  Jean  behind,  all  three  roped 
together;  whiU*  Chabot,  who  pogitivtly  refused  to  be 
attached,  brought  up  the  rear.  Victor  had  just  traversed 
the  couloir  of  hard  ice  abready  alluded  to,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  render  me  any  assistance  I  might  require  in 
crossing,  when  just  as  I  had  set  one  foot  in  the  first  step, 
a  slight  noise  on  the  right  caught  my  ear,  and  looking  up 
to  the  cliir  which  terminated  the  coidoir,  Home  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  above,  I  saw  little  pellets  of  snow  chasing  one 
another  over  the  edge^  and  descendii^  towards  me.  I 
knew  only  too  well  that  these  were  probably  the  advanced 
guard  of  an  avalanche^  which  I  suspected  was  caused  by 
Dayno,  and  then  came  the  thought  that  perhaps  he  would 
be  swept  down  before  our  eye<,  whilnt  we  sliould  be 
utterly  powerless  to  assist  him,  and  mi^lit  even  be  involved 
in  his  &te.  Instinctively  I  drew  back  to  the  firmer 
footing  of  the  friendly  rock,  whilst  Victor  did  the  same  on 
Mb  side,  just  in  time  to  allow  the  mass  of  descending 
snow  tu  shoot  down  between  us,  wliich  it  (  untinued  to  do 
for  some  time,  beneath  our  uut^tretched  rope.  We 
shouted  to  I>ayn4  to  be  more  careful,  and  the  avalanche 
having  ceased,  and  wishing  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
remove  from  so  dangerous  a  position*  I  soon  made  a 
second  attempt  to  pass  the  couloir.  I  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  more  than  two  or  three  ^ards,  when  down  came  a 
shower  of  stones,  and  again  1  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

At  length  the  coast  appeared  clear,  we  all  rejoined 
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Victor,  and  after  another  *^  tnwersfe   of  ihree  quarters  of 

au  Lour  over  more  loose  snow  and  ice,  gainetl  the  ridj^e, 
and  were  glad  to  see  Dayne  close  at  hfuul,  though  in  a 
very  dangerous  positionu  Ue  appeared  to  be  almost  para- 
lysed by  alarm  at  his  own  recent  peril  (the  snow  had 
given  way  with  him),  and  by  the  fear,  caused  by  our  shouts, 
lest  the  avalanche  he  had  produced  niigiit  have  carried 
some  of  us  away.  As  he  came  creeping  along  the  blope 
just  below  the  actual  ridge,  we  could  not  but  feel  consider* 
able  anxiety^  as  on  reaching  the  spot  where  we  stood,  we 
had  discovered  the  existence  of  a  **eomii^*  projecting 
about  sixteen  feet  on  the  eastern  side,  and  overhannnn'j; 
some  fearfully  precipitous  slopes  of  mingled  ice  and  rock 
which  fell  away  to  the  Glacier  du  Stragio,  1500  feet 
below.  Over  this  "wrniche^  ]>ayn6*s  course  had  in 
places  led  him,  and  we  shuddered  as  we  saw  his  footmarks 
dinting  the  surface  of  the  frail  support.  We  dared  not, 
however,  indicate  to  him  the  existence  of  this  hi(i(len 
peril,  lest  it  should  still  further  unnerve  him;  and  well  it 
was  that  we  allowed  him  to  remain  unconscious  of  it,  for 
when  at  length  he  reached  U8  c^uite  exhausted,  and  became 

aware  of  the  trut-  nature  of  the  risk  he  iiad  run,  he 
trembled  like  a  child,  completely  collapsed,  and  was,  in 
fact^  iinable  to  do  anything  more  till  the  next  day* 
Chabot  also  complained  of  uneasy  sensations  in  the  chest 
and  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  giddiness,  sickness,  and 
headache,  partly  the  result  of  fright,  and  unaccustomed 
exertion  ;  ;uid  partly,  perhaps,  due  to  the  rarity  of  tlie  air, 
for  we  had  now  atbsined  a  height  of  12,028  feet,  as  deduced 
from  the  mean  of  three  barometrical  readings  compared 
with  those  of  M.  Carrel  at  Aosta. 

Here  were  rather  awkward  elements  for  a  night  bivouac. 
Two  men  more  or  leas  hors  de  covib'ff,  our  Ijooti*  and 
gaiters  wet  through,  and  not  one  square  toot  of  level  sur- 
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face  available  for  our  purpose  to  be  descried  In  any  direc* 

tion.  There  was,  however,  no  time  be  lost,  it  bein^  now 
6.30  P.M.,  and  the  sun  getting  low  in  the  west;  so,  as  a  last 
resource^  we  turned  to  the  rocks  of  the  Oriv<ila,  and  just 
where  the  meet  southerly  of  them  descends  to  the  aihU» 
on  which  we  stood,  we  disooTered,  to  our  delight^  exactly 
what  we  wanted. 

The  N.E.  or  E.  wiud,  strikiriLj:  tlie  rock  and  rebounding 
from  it,  aided  perhaps  by  the  suu  b  rays,  had  hrsl  flatt<  ued 
down,  and  then  slightly  hollowed  out,  the  snowy  lidge, 
thus  forming  a  little  baain  or  eyiie^  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  diff  and  on  the  other  by  a  wreath  of  snow,  like  the 
curling  edge  of  a  wave,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
height,  but  open  at  both  ends,  and  just  large  enough  to 
contain  our  party  of  five. 

It  was  at  once  resolved  to  send  Jean  and  Chabot  on  an 
exploring  expedition  in  the  direction  of  the  peak,  with  a 
view  also  of  investigating  the  practicability  of  a  descent  on 
the  eastern  or  Cogiie  side,  whilst  Victor  and  I  set  to  work 
to  irnprr>v('  fnir  '^'fftfe,'^  A  vigorous  application  of  axe, 
alpenstock,  and  geological  hammer,  soon  obtained  a  cuu- 
siderable  supply  of  large  flat  stones,  which  the  sbaly, 
disintegrated  rocks  famished  in  abundance.  Having  con- 
structed a  floor  of  these  upon  the  snow,  we  next  built  a 
bank  broad  and  long  euougb  to  afronl  sitting  room  for  all, 
availii);^^  oimselvcs,  for  a  back,  oi  the  rock  which  served  ;ia  a 
shelter  from  what  little  wind  there  was,  since  it  blew 
from  the  W.  and  S.W.,  whilst  we  faced  the  N.E.  and  £. 
These  preparations  were  scarcely  finished  when  Jean  and 
his  companion  returned  and  announced  that  they  had 
boniie  uUe^^  of  our  chances  of  iiuccess  on  the  morrow; 
and  also  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a  descent 
to  the  Chlacier  of  Stragio,  and  so  vid  Les  Pouvets  to 
Cogne,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  retracing  our  stqM. 
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TliiB  was  cheering  information,  and  on  the  strength  of  it 
we  made  a  hearty  supper  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
wonderful  extent  and  beauty  of  the  scene  which  we  had 
now  for  the  first  time  full  leisure  to  appreciatei 

My  boiling  apparatus  would  have  been  a  most  acceptable 
addition  to  our  rrsoiirces,  but,  unfortimattly,  I  wjis  out  of 
spirita,  in  au  aicuholic  sense,  and  so  could  not  avail  myself 
of  it  to  prepare  something  hot  for  supper.  I  have  de- 
scribed its  action  in  a  note  to  my  paper  on  the  Aletschhom ; 
but  though  I  have  there  spoken  highly  of  its  practical 
efficiency,  I  confess  that  it  is  likely  to  bo  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  a  contrivance  described  to  me  during  one  of  my 
many  visits  to  the  ^Eggischhom,  by  a  French  gentleman 
who  was  also  staying  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Jungfrau*  The 
personage  in  question  had  amused  us  for  some  days  by 
appearing  every  morning  in  a  mackintosh,  his  waist 
encircled  by  a  piece  of  stout  string,  and  his  throat  by  two^ 
and  sometimes  three  towels,  whilst  a  conical  nightcap 
of  ample  proportions  completed  an  &nsmlbU  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  an  alchemist  Coming  into  the 
$alh  one  day,  whilst  I  was  occupied  in  recording  the 
readings  of  a  hygrometer,  he  began  a  conversation 
wit^  the  following  remarks:  Monsieur  est  honune  de 
science  ?  *'  Non,  monsieur,'*  I  replied,  ^  mais  c'est  vni 
que  je  m^occupe  un  pen  de  la  m^t^orologie,  en  amateur.'* 
**  C'est  egal !  vous  jivez  du  moins  dcs  gotits  scientificjuoi;." 
I  modestly  pleaded  ^^uilty.  **  Vous  savez  done,  sans  doute, 
ce  que  c'est  que  la  chaleur  rayonnante  7"  Mais  oui, 
monsieur,  certainement."  Bien !  je  vais  vous  dire  qudque 
diose  que  je  ne  voudrais  paR  confier  k  tout^le-monda" 
** Monsieur  me  fait  trop  d  liuniiour/'  **Au  cuiUraire! 
Mais  fermons  la  porte  avaut  d'eii  purler.*'  The  door  was 
accordingly  shut  and  locked,  and,  placing  his  back  against 
it^  he  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  an  excited 
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manner,  tx>  poui"  out  the  tuilowmg  statement.  "La 
cbaleur  existe  partouty  layoBue  de  tout  £h  bien  I  Toil4 
mon  id^e.  Par  le  moyen  d'un  petit  appareil  de  mon  inren-^ 
tion,  je  pftrviens  k  eztraire  cette  chideur  rayonaante  ^mise 
par  touB  lea  corps  aprds  6tre  ezpoa^  an  floleil,  et  je  m'en 
sors  a  volonte.  Ali !  <]ue  mes  travaux  portn.  lut  des  reaul- 
tata  precieux  pour  tout  le  genre  huiiiaiu,  et  surtout  pour 
des  Toyageurs  et  explorateurs  tels  que  les  houorables  mem- 
bres  de  yotre  Club.  Par  ezemple»  la  cbaleur  rayoimante 
est  une  propria  m%me  de  la  glace  vive."  I  here  inter- 
rupted  him  to  remark  that  a  celebrated  "philoBophe 
Irlandais"  was  said  to  have  discovered  how  many  snow- 
balls it  would  take  to  boil  a  teakettle,  a  fact  which  Mp- 
peared  new  to  himi  and  was  admitted  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  his  own  ^'travaux.**  Again  he  rattled  on. 
^  Voua  fiiitee,  rem  et  vos  amis,  une  course  sur  le  grand 
Glacier  d'Aletsch  la-haut,  par  exemplc,  et  vous  voulez  pre- 
parer du  dejeuner,  du  diner,  une  petite  collation,  n'inipt^ite 
quoi.  Mais,  que  faire  ?  Kien  que  de  la  glace  partout ; 
point  de  charbon ;  point  de  boie  i  abaolument  rien  &  bruler. 
Cest  vrai  n'est  ce  pas  ?  Bien  1  toutez  done  1  En  toub 
servant  de  mon  appareil  vous  aures  le  moyen  d'extraire  la 
clialeur  rayonnante  du  glacier  lui-menie  et  —  patfl  — 
mousieui'  tst  teervi,  et  voub  aurez  du  ohocolat,  du  the,  du 
cafe,  des  oeufs,  des  hifteks,  eufin  tout  cc  que  vous  voudreas, 
Ik  Tinstant.  Ah,  que  la  science  est  belle  1 "  I  found,  on 
descending  to  matters  of  detail,  that  a  few  ''perfectionne- 
ments"  were  still  wanting  to  complete  the  wonderful 
invention ;  and  as  niy  friend  was  anxi«ius  that  it  should  be 
brought  out  in  England,  and  I,  of  course,  could  not 
decline  the  honour^  I  fumiflhed  him  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Alpine  Club,  a  liberty  for 
which  I  now  beg  to  offer  my  veiy  best  apologies* 

The  view  embraced  the  range  of  the  Pennine  Alps  from 
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the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  the  Col  d*011en,  except^  of  cotiTsey 
the  small  portion  cot  off  by  the  peak  of  the  Grivolay  which 
comprised  the  summits  between  the  Great  St  Bernard  and 

the  Col  de  Collon.  To  the  west  were  the  mountains, 
glaciers^  and  snowfields,  south-east  of  the  I-rittle  St,  Ber- 
nard, including  the  Ruitor,  Sasddrey  Ormelune,  and  many 
more ;  and  above  them,  in  the  remoter  distance^  rose  the 
grand,  rugged  forms  of  the  Oysans  group  in  Dauphin^, 
exquisitely  sharp  and  clear  as  seen  cut  out  against  the 
straw-coloured  sunset  sky.  Still  further  to  the  left,  or  south, 
the  then  unsealed  pyramid  of  Monte  Viso  shot  majesticaUy 
upwards,  whilst  in  the  same  direction,  but  nearer  to  us,  the 
lofty  giants  of  the  northern  Cottians  were  to  be  distin- 
guished. Due  south,  and  apparently  connected  with  the 
Grivola  by  a  continuation  of  the  arete  on  whicli  we  stood, 
rose  the  Becea  di  Montandeni  and  the  Grand  Paradis, 
streaming  with  glaciers;  on  their  left  followed  the  summits 
which  botmd  the  Cogne  valley  on  the  south,  the  Tour  du 
Gd.  St,  Pierre,  Punta  di  Lavina,  Ac,  stretching  away 
eastward  towards  the  Fen^tre  de  Cogne  and  the  Val  Cham> 
porcher.  The  remainder  of  the  circuit  was  occupied  by 
Mont  Erailius  and  the  Becca  di  Nona,  both  now  below 
us,  which  carried  the  eye  round  again  to  the  chasm  of  the 
Val  d*  Aoste  and  the  huge  massif  of  Monte  Rosa.  Looking 
towards  the  south,  the  Val  Sayaranche  lay  deep  and  blue 
beneath  on  our  rit^lit,  whilst  that  of  Cogne  occupied  a 
corresponding  position  on  the  left,  though  at  a  greater 
horizontal  distance. 

The  evening  was  gloriously  beautiful,  with  just  enough 
of  cloud  to  furnish  some  exquisite  effects,  without  in  the 
least  marring  the  sharpness  of  every  outline  and  detail, 
and  a.s' these  gunrdiaii  spirits  of  the  thirsty  earth  twined 
their  rosv  chains  about  the  rocks,  they  presented  the 
embodiment  and  realisation  of  Shelley's  striking  image— 
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"And  whea  nuiut^t  may  bn-Mthf,  rrum  tbv  lit  sen  l>»»iii'ath, 

Ito  ixdonni  of  iMt  «id  of  bre, 
And  tlw  erimmm  pall  of  ere  ma.y  lyi 

From  the  depth  of  heaveD  abore^ 
With  win^  folded  I  r&ii,  on  mine  warj  neat. 

Am  still  M  «  brooding  dove." 

So  still  wii-s  the  air,  ami  so  little  did  the  occasional 
breeze  from  the  south-west  inconvenience  us,  that  at 
about  8  o'clock,  although  it  was  already  freezings  I  bad 
no  difficulty  in  adding  a  second  shirt  to  my  toilet  for  the 
niglit,  without  feeling  the  slightest  chill  durinfir  the  oprm- 
tion.  The  sunset  was  <^^<)rL:«'<iiLs  iii  eolouriug,  and  after 
watching  the  last  rof^y  tints  disappear,  I  set  up  my 
barometer,  and  enjoyed  for  some  time,  in  undisturbed 
quiet  and  sUenoe,  the  contrasted  effects  of  brilliant  moon* 
light.  Amongst  these  was  the  reflection  of  the  moon  iu  .i 
little  solitary  tarn,  high  up  in  tlie  lu^som  of  the  range, 
separating  the  head  of  the  \'al  <le  Khemes  from  the 
Val  Savaranche,  and  which  shone  like  a  spot  of  gold  from 
out  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  lower  peaks  and  yalleys, 
so  that,  at  first,  I  mistook  it  for  some  sht^pherd's  fire. 
Thus  occupied,  T  took  no  note  of  time,  and  it  was  9 
o'clock  ere  I  joined  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  had  already 
betaken  themseWes  to  our  dormitory. 

Here  I  found  the  four  huddled  closely  together  upon  tbe 
stone  seat ;  one  of  our  blankets  having  first  been  spread 
upon  it,  and  then  brought  up  over  the  toes,  whilst  the 
other,  after  passing  imder  the  feet,  was  held  up  to  the 
neck  so  as  to  protect,  the  1^  and  chest.  Squeezing 
myself  down  beside  them,  I  immediately  {x  rceived  that 
by  this  arrangement  directly  I  dozed  off  I  must  int  vitably 
drop  th,e  covering  and  be  completely  exposed  to  the 
cold  night  air.  Remarking  this  to  Victor,  he  at  once 
assented  to  it,  but  added,  dans  le  cos  que  monsieur 
peTise  qu^il  povrra  dormir^  ee  queje  doute  beavieoup,**  and 
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as  sleep  really  did  not  seem  very  probible  under  the 

circumstaiiccii,  I  held  my  peace. 

The  stones  on  which  we  sat  seemed  to  get  harder  and 
harder,  but  in  spite  of  it  ali^  drowsiness  came  on  at  last^  and 
a  litfcle  before  10  P.  v.  I  caught  myself  more  than  once 
dropping  off  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  and  of  course 
letting  the  blanket  fall.  From  one  of  these  dozes  I  was 
suddenly  roused  by  a  tapping  noise  which,  on  peering  out 
into  the  moonlight,  I  at  once  perceived  was  caused  by  a 
piece  of  linen  stretched  upon  two  batons  across  the  north 
end  of  our  slet  ping-place.  Drawinor  the  blanket  once 
more  over  my  face,  I  was  agum  Uoeoniinij^  drowpv,  when 
the  sound  w;w  repeated,  and  thi«  time  Victor  and  Jean 
also  were  disturbed.  The  idea  struck  all  of  us  at  once 
that  the  wind  must  have  changed,  a  suspicion  which 
another  five  minutes  only  too  fully  confirmed.  The 
flappinp^  soon  became  constant,  and  a  fresh  north-east 
breeze  blew  directly  in  our  teeth,  with  momentarily 
increasing  violence. 

Our  boots  and  gaiters  were  ahready  frosen  stiff  and 
hard,  and  all  chance  of  rest  seemed  at  an  end,  whilst,  to 
add  to  our  per]jlexity,  the  two  cha.^seur.s  announced  that 
they  could  stand  it  no  lono^cr,  and  if  they  remained  in 
their  present  exposed  position,  they  should  certainly  get 
frost-bitten.  We  therefore  gave  them  one  of  our  two 
blankets,  with  directions  to  cover  themselves  up  in  a  small 
recess  on  the  otlier  or  smith  side  of  the  rock,  where  they 
would  be  protected  from  the  wind  :  and,  wrapping  the 
other  about  us,  Jean,  Victor,  and  I  huddled  closer 
together  and  tried  to  fiice  it  out.  It  was  all  in  vain  how- 
ever, and  by  10.30  p.m.  our  stock  of  animal  heat  was  so 
much  reduced  that,  in  spite  of  all  we  conld  do,  the  cold 
was  rapidly  benumbing  us,  and  we  could  not  control  the 
disposition  to  shiver.    Seeing  the  uselessness,  if  not 
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(laiii^er,  of  persisting,  I  sufl^^est^  that  we  should  l)rt'ak  up 
our  encampmeut,  and  either  eodeavour  to  find  some  les» 
exposed  positaon  in  which  to  establish  it,  or»  if  this  were 
impossible,  beat  a  path  along  the  ar6te  for  a  short  distaneey 
and  tramp  up  and  down  till  dawn,  which  we  might 
calculate  on  welcoming  about  3  a.m.  This  idea  not  meet- 
ing with  much  acceptance,  I  next  proposed,  as  the  only 
other  alternative,  that  we  should  demolish  our  seat^  and 
by  driving  the  large  thin  stones  composing  it  into  the 
frozen  snow,  construct  a  slight  low  wall  which  would  serve 
as  a  barrier,  and  partially  at  least  break  the  force  of  the 
wind}  whilst  the  exercise  would  help  to  warm  us  a  little. 
No  sooner  said  than  set  about,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
were  snugly  coiled  up  in  our  one  blanket  upon  the  stone 
floor  with  which  we  had  fortunately  covered  the  snow. 

Here  we  were  in  comparative  comfort,  though  occa- 
sionally the  wind  would  insinuate  itself  in  a  way  that  was 
anything  but  agreeable ;  and  failing  to  batter  down  our 
defences  by  a  front  attack^  contrived  to  turn  them  every 
now  and  tiien,  and  made  vigorous  assaults  on  unavoidably 
exposed  points,  such  as  nose,  ears,  and  feet.  However, 
we  all  dropped  off  at  last;  though  feeling  a  little  uneasy 
about  a  huge  cumulus  cloud,  which  hung  at  about  our 
level  midway  between  us  and  Monte  Rosa,  and  eonse-- 
quently  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  At  short  intervals  it 
was  illuiiiinated  by  very  peculiar  electrieal  discharges, 
unaccompanied  by  thunder  so  far  as  we  could  detect. 

After  what  I  imagined  to  be  a  few  minutes'  doze  1 
awoke,  feeling  rather  stiff  and  tolerably  chilled,  though 
not  to  an  uncomfortable  extent;  and,  on  lookin^^  at 
my  watch,  which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  gettincr  at  with- 
out disturbin^^  my  companions,  found  to  my  astonishment 
that  it  was  1.30  A.M.,  and  that  I  had  consequently  had 
three  hours*  unbroken  sleep*.  This  was  indeed  a  triumph ; 
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and  finding  my  bed-fellaws  moving^  I  communicated  to 
them  my  discovery,  to  their  great  delight   Then  we  all 

a^eed  to  turn,  an  operation  which,  jainmed  together  a.s 
we  were  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  was  of  course  iiripos.Hii)le 
except  by  mutual  consent.  This  done,  we  composed 
ourselves  again ;  but  now  a  new  enemy  made  its  appear- 
ance, and,  sad  to  say,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  or 
rather  under  the  shelter  of  our  blanket,  which  now  sent 
fjrtli  its  animated  hosts  to  plague  our  weary  limbs.  What 
a  halt-hour  was  that  which  followed  I  What  havoc  they 
made,  secure  of  perfect  immunity  from  the  impossibilify 
of  self-defence,  and  possibly  urged  on  by  the  neoeasity  for 
vigorous  exertion  to  keep  up  their  own  dicnlation  I  At 
length  desperation  made  us  callous;  nature's  soft 
nurse"  came  to  the  reecur,  and  unconsciousness  ca<t  a 
veil  over  our  woes.  When  next  we  roused,  we  could 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  passed  the  night ;  it  was 
nearly  3  A.M.,  and  the  first  faint  indications  of  daybreak 
were  already  visible  in  the  east 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  splendour  and  solemnity  of 
that  dawning,  as,  rousing  from  our  lair  and  shaking  our- 
selves by  way  of  performing  our  toilet,  we  stood  watching 
its  unfolding.  The  air  was  once  more  perfectly  still,  the 
keen  frost  had  bound  everything  around  in  its  icy  grasp, 
and  not  a  sound  disturbed  our  contemplation  of  the 
wondrous  spectacle  that  was  being  unrolled  before  us. 
The  great  murky  cloud  that  had  threatened  us  during 
the  night  like  an  aerial  battle-ship  lired,  .la  it  were,  an 
accompaniment  of  minute  guns,  bat  muffled,  so  that  their 
boom  was  scarcely  audible.  Above  our  heads  the  canopy 
of  night  rolled  slowly  westwards  like  the  smoke  of  battle, 
sliari)ly  defined  along  its  eru^tern  edge  by  a  roseate  line, 
Huch  as  I  had  observed  on  the  Hreilhoru  ten  daj's  before, 
where  its  murky  mass  first  caught  the  morning  light, 
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Hardly  had  we  had  time  to  oheerwe  this  grand  cosmical 
appearance  of  the  earth's  shadow  projected  into  space, 

when  turning  again  to  the  eastward  our  attention  was 
riveted  1)V  on«*  of  the  most  extraordinary  effects  I  ever 
witnessed.  The  rising  sun  had  just  struck  the  pile  of 
cloud,  lifting  up  its  skirts  into  a  gorgeous  framework 
of  gold  and  oiange^  whilst  its  mass  assumed  hy  contrast 
the  inkiest  hue ;  when  in  a  moment  this  latter  was  rent 
asunder,  and  rolling  to  the  right  and  left  disposed  itself 
in  the  form  of  two  gigantic  {Kirtala  through  which,  in 
rapid  s'ue(^s8iony  alternate  forked  lightnings  darted  forth. 
The  whole  was  so  dramatic  and  lifelike  that^  glancing  once 
more  towards  the  west^  the  idea  involuntarily  suggested 
itself  of  the  night  drawing  off 'its  discomfited  forces,  but 
leaving  a  rear-guard  to  dispute  the  ground  and  check 
thr  snn's  advance.  All  was  of  no  avail,  for  soon  the 
doud-ship  began  to  detach  maases  to  the  right  and  left, 
changing  its  form  at  every  instant,  and  at  length  lalrly 
giving  way  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  bathed  the  sea  of 
peaks  in  an  atmosphere  of  rosy  light.  Its  rays  soon 
struck  us,  and  such  was  their  power  that  in  a  very  few 
'  minutes  we  were  glad  to  retire  for  shelter  to  the  other 
side  of  the  rook. 

Here  we  found  Ghabot  and  Dayn^  in  rather  sorry 
plight,  but  after  thawing  themselves  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  both  briglitened  up,  and  Dayne 
announced  that  he  was  all  riglit,  whilst  Chabot  still 
complained,  and  had  evidently  not  yet  got  over  the  indis- 
position of  the  previous  evening. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  break&st  leisurely,  and  not 
attempt  to  attack  the  final  thoussnd  feet  of  rock  till  the 
sun  had  gained  more  power;  for  a  slight  exaiuin.ition 
showed  that  we  should  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
again  have  to  contend  with  a  coating  of  ioe^  too  thin  to 
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allow  of  steps  Ijo ing  cut  in  it,  but  too  firmly  adherent  to 
be  removed  by  blows  ;  and  we  hoped,  as  the  moroing  gave 
every  promise  of  a  hot  day>  that  a  little  patienoe  would  do 
much  to  remOFO  the  obstacle. 

With  a  sense  of  having  already  orereome  sufficient  diflS- 
cuUies  to  warrant  tlie  hope  of  complete  siuccess,  we  were  a 
niLiry  party  at  our  lofty  breakfast  table,  and,  the  meal 
despatched)  had  still  ample  time  to  study  in  its  minutest 
details  the  wonderful  view.  To  the  particulars  already 
given,  I  will  only  add  that,  whilst  including'  a  mudi  more 
commanding  survey  of  all  the  features  described  by  Mr. 
King  as  visible  from  the  Poussets  (considerably  more  than 
1000  feet  below  m\  it  also  embraced  the  glorious  panorama 
of  the  Graian»  Gottian,  and  Dauphin^  Alps  to  tide  south  and 
west,  which  is  entirely  hidden  at  the  last-named  station  by 
tha  Grand  Parmiiti  and  Grivola,  with  the  interv^ing 
summits. 

At  lengthy  feeling  that  if  we  delayed  too  long  we  might 
find  the  descent  to  Cogne  extremely  difficulty  if  not  im- 
practicable, and  Tun  considerable  risk  from  avalanches,  we 
colh  c-ted  our  traps,  and  at  5.30  a.m.  addressed  ourselves  to 
our  rocky  climb.  At  first  this  was  not  steep,  but  great 
caution  was  requiaitey  and  we  had  freq[uently  to  quit  the 
ridge  itself  and  seek  a  passage  across  the  rockSy  couloirs, 
or  slopes  of  snow  and  ice,  that  fell  away  on  either  hand 
with  dangerous  rapidity.  Three  ijuarters  of  an  hour  of 
this  work  brought  us  to  a  slight  depression  or  ool  in 
the  ar6tey  some  hundred  feet  higher  than  our  sleeping- 
place  (about  12,250  feet),  and  apparently  affording  the 
means  of  descent  to  the  level  of  the  Glacier  du  Stragio ; 
wliiibt  iuiuiediattily  beyond  and  above  it,  to  the  north, 
rose  the  grim  and  almost  vertical -looking  rocks  up  which 
our  course  must  lie  if  we  would  win  the  goaL 

Before  ascending  furthery  we  decided  that  it  would  be 
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more  prudent  to  secure  the  means  of  retreat ;  so,  calling;  a 
halt,  we  desjjutclied  \'ictor  Miid  Dayiu'  to  examine  the  slopes 
leading  to  the  Stragio.  This  [;ljtcier  is  shown  in  the 
sketch,  page  268^  where  the  point  on  which  we  stood  is 
seen  on  the  ridge  to  the  left,  or  soath,  of  the  jagged  rocks 
of  the  Grivola.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  e.\j)lorers 
returned,  and  reported  the  snow  to  be  in  a  state  winch 
would  render  much  delay  on  our  part  exticmely  uudt;- 
sirable;  but  they  thought  the  descent  might  be  accomplished 
if  we  could  manage  to  traverse  some  slippery  rocks,  about 
800  feet  beneath  us,  and  nearly  as  much  above  the  glacier, 
where  it  wauM  be  necessary  to  shoot  a  couloir  of  ioe,  and 
trugt  to  being  able  to  pull  up  at  the  bottoui. 

This  point  being  so  far  settled,  we  re  sted  yet  a  few 
minutes  to  enable  Victor  and  Dayne  to  reooYer  their 
breath,  and  at  7.40  A.1C*  addressed  ourselves  once  more  to 
our  task, — leaving  Chabot,  who  still  felt  much  indisposed, 
on  the  ridge  with  our  baggage,  to  await  our  return.  For 
a  short  distance  we  got  on  pretty  well,  though  the  coating 
of  ice  on  the  rocks  giive  us  much  trouble,  and  my  baro- 
meter was  a  terrible  nuisance,  always  contriving  to  swing 
round  and  catch  against  projections,  or  jam  itself  between 
my  legs  at  the  most  critical  moment,  when  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  maintain  my  hold,  with  hands,  knees,  and  feet 
in  active  requisition.  At  length,  on  reaching  and  turning 
an  angle  of  the  cliff,  a  most  formidable  obstacle  presented 
itself,  in  the  shape  of  a  **  chemmie,*^  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
in  height^  the  bottom  of  which  could  only  be  gained  by 
crawling  over  highly  inclined  rocks,  covered  with  an 
almost  uhbiuken  sheet  of  Laid  ice.  As  the  true  direc- 
tion might  not  lie  up  it,  whilst  its  ascent  appeared  to  be 
the  only  practicable  means  of  getting  higher,  Victor — 
ready,  aye  ready,"  as  a  Napier,  at  a  pinch — offered,  if 
Dayn^  would  accompany  him,  to  endeavour  to  scale  it. 
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whilst  Je&n  and  I  waited  to  learn  the  result,  before  foU 

lowing.  We  therefore  ejitablished  ourselves  as  comfortably 
as  we  could  where  we  were,  and  I  occupied  mjself  in 
making  a  barometric  obaervation^ — a  matter  of  no  little 
difficnlfy,  us  my  hands  were  wanted  to  hold  on.  By  oom- 
pazison  with  Aosta^  the  height  appears  to  be  12,459  feet, 
or  546  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour's  scramble  at  length  placed  Victor  and  his 
comrade  on  the  spot  indicated  in  the  aocompauyiug  rough 
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outline,  and  now  came  the  dispiriting  announcement  that 
further  progress  wiis  iiiipoisiiible.  Throe  or  more  steps  of 
rock  rose  one  above  the  other  in  the  directiou  of  the 
summit^  and  being  glazed  with  ice,  afforded  not  the 
slightest  foothold ;  whilst  on  the  further,  or  Cogne  side, 
the  cliff  went  sheer  down  for  hundreds  of  feet. 

Under  these  circuiiistaiKes,  ;md  seeing  the  value  of  time 
to  us,  I  at  once  decided  not  to  risk  or  attempt  more,  I 
felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  we  had  already  done,  and 
hoped  to  return  some  other  time  to  oomplete  the  good 
beginning  we  had  made ;  so,  after  planting  a  banner  with 
a  very  "  strange  devioe,"  in  the  shape  of  an  old  haodker- 
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chief,  they  redescended  carefully  to  us,  and  at  9  a.m.  we 
regained  the  ool^  where  a  draught  of  wine  and  snow  proved 
most  acceptable. 
But  our  difficulties  were  by  no  means  yet  at  an  end,  and 

for  a  long  time  it  seemed  anything  but  certain  that  we 
should  see  Coi^ne  that  day.  ►SotnLtiiue.s  the  hard  but  thin 
ice  lay  at  so  steep  an  angle,  and  was  masked  by  ao  slight  a 
coating  of  snoWj  that  the  only  poflaible  mode  of  progreflsion 
TBA  to  tie  one  end  of  our  rope  round  the  leader,  who  then 
sat  or  crouched  down,  and  was  lowered  as  far  as  the  length 
of  the  cord  \vouhl  permit,  or  till  hu  reached  a  spot  where 
he  could  secure  a  good  footing;  then,  one  by  one,  we  slid 
down  to  him,  using  the  rope  as  a  rail,  the  upper  extremity 
being  tightly  held  by  another  of  the  party,  who  finally 
made  himself  fiist  also^  and  shooting  down  as  gently  as  he 
could,  was  brought  up  standing  by  those  beneath.  This 
fun,  amusing  enough  to  all  but  the  unUu  ky  last  man,  con- 
tinued upwaids  of  an  hour,  and  about  10.15  a.m.  we  fuund 
ourselves  standing  beneath  the  glorious  peak,  and  at  the 
west  edge  of  the  Glacier  du  Stragio,  which  alone  separated 
us  from  the  low  rocky  ridge  of  Les  Poussets. 

The  glacier  is  here  nearly  level,  and  forms  a  complete 
mcr  tie  t/lace;  but  about  a  mile  to  the  north  the  slope 
rapidly  increases,  nnd  the  nia^s  of  ice  tumbles  grandly 
downwards,  threatening  the  Cogne  valley  far  beneath  with 
its  huge  seracB,  and  finally  sweeps  round  rather  to  the  east 
This  upper  plateau  or  tL4v4,  which  we  now  proceeded  to 
traverse,  must  have  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  10,500 
feet*  It  was  thickly  covered  with  snow,  which  the  intensely 
hot  sun  had  by  this  time  thoroughly  softened.  "W'e  sank 
to  the  knees  at  every  step,  and  Dayne  and  Ghabot  soon 
showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  but  were  from  time  to  time 
revived  by  some  aromatic  vinegar,  which  I  happened  to 
possess  amongst  other  stores ;  having  always  louud  it  au 
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a<imiral)le  remedy  for  tliose  overcome  by  drowsiness  or 
languor.  Behmd  us,  the  peak  of  the  (jhvoia  rose  in 
majestic  grandeur;  but  bo  inteiiBe  was  the  heat,  and  so 
blinding  the  glare,  that  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
picturesque  was  for  the  time  out  of  the  question,  and  we 
floundered  on  in  the  moat  apathetic  manner  tuwards  the 
Poussets,  which  rose  black  and  friendly  before  us.  This 
was  at  length  reached  at  11.15  A*il«,  and  we  halted  to 
remove  gaiters^  take  some  refreshment,  and  enjoy  our* 
selves  Idsurely,  now  that  all  difRculty  and  doubt  were  at 
an  end. 

The  view  from  Les  Poussets,  which  according  to  ray 
barometer  is  10,729  feet  in  height  (300  feet  above  the 
summit  of  the  Beoca  di  Nona),  certainly  merits  all  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  King,  though,  as  already 
remarked,  it  is  infinitely  inferior  to  that  from  our  sleeping 
place,  since  the  whole  of  the  west  and  south-west  horizon 
is  concealed  by  the  Grivola  and  its  outlying  ridges.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  ia  the  Grivola  itself  to  atone  in  part 
for  the  deficiency. 

Our  chasseur  friends  were  afraid  to  desci  nd  to  Cogne 
with  us,  lest  they  should  be  seen  off  their  beat  by  the 
corporal  who  resides  there,  so,  after  dividing  our  remain* 
ing  stock  of  provisions  with  them,  and  presenting  them, 
to  their  great  delight,  mth  a  Napoleon  apiece,  we  wished 
them  good  bye,  and  started  off  down  the  '*  <'f<^T'P^  ** 
wliilst  they  struck  off  to  th©  right,  in  order  to  reach  the 
Col  de  la  Combe  de  Cogne,  and  so  regain  their  homes* 
We  found  the  "  da/ppey  by  no  means  so  troublesome  as 
Mr.  King's  description  had  led  me  to  expect;  but  of  course 
it  wuuM  be  much  more  formidable  for  a  la<ly,  wlio  would, 
at  the  time  we  were  there^have  been  much  inconvenienced 
by  the  constantly  recurring  patches  of  snow,  a  foot  or  two 
in  thickness,  and  so  thoroughly  softened  by  the  heat  of 
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the  son  that  fhe  feet  went  through  it  at  onoe,  and  some- 
times became  very  unpleasantly  caught  and  wrenched  in 
the  loose  ja^j^ed  debris  beneath. 

About  1  F.M.  we  reached  the  pastures  at  the  head  of  the 
lateral  valley,  and  here,  as  well  as  for  some  ecnuiderable 
distanee  further  down,  the  evidenoea  of  former  ^ader 
action  were  remarkably  conspicuous,  in  the  shape  of  mag- 
nificent roches  TnoxitonnesB^  among  which  the  path 
wound  for  nearly  a  mile.  Turning  abruptly  to  the  right, 
we  quitted  the  alp  of  Les  Poussets,  passed  round  a  pro* 
jecting  rock,  and  traversing  alternately  woods  of  larch 
and  pine,  s^rassy  slopes  and  cultivated  fields,  reached 
Cretaz  about  3  p.m.,  and  Cogue  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Here  I  q»ent  three  hours  very  pleasantly  in  the  company 
of  Dr.  Argentier,  M.  le  Cur^  Delapierre  of  Gressoney,  and 

an  Englisli  lady  and  gentleman  whom  lie  had  just  accom- 
panied from  Aosta.  The  sight  of  English  faces  was  a  most 
unexpected  pleasure ;  but  my  torn  clothes,  burnt  fiAce,  and 
unkempt  locks  must,!  think,  have  sorely  tried  their  gravity. 
In  Mr.  King  we  found  that  we  possessed  a  mutual  Mend. 
"Things  that  are  eijual  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another,"  was  again  dumonstrated  to  be  a  social,  wuii  aa 
a  mathematical,  axicnn,  and  the  time  flew  rapidly  by  in 
pleasant  converse.  As,  however^  there  was  still  a  long 
walk  before  us,  and  it  was  now  6  p.h.>  I  was  compelled 
to  depart,  and  so  we  all  strolled  down  together  as  iai  ji^; 
Cretaz,  when  wishing  one  another  "6on  voyage  "  we  parted, 
my  kind  euocni  returning  to  Cogne,  whilst  Victor,  Jean, 
and  I  pushed  rapidly  down  the  valley  for  Aimaville  and 
Aosta,  and  were  not  sorry  to  find  ourselves  at  11  p.m. 
once  more  under  the  comfortiibie  shelter  of  the  liutel  du 
Mont  Blanc. 
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Tabu  or  Htpm>ii»sioai.  OiMnerATioMS  or  1869  Aim  1861. 


Place 


licc'cu  di  Nona  . 
Col  d'Arbolo  , 
Co^ne  flnn,  salle) 
Col  de  l  Arietta 
Roneo  (Inn,  first  floor) 
Pont.-  (Valentino) 

Ceresole  (Inn,  first  floor) 
Col  de  Ni volet  . 
Croix  d'ArolettH 
Joeale's  chAlet  near  Pont 
OrwdFtoradis  . 

Bieo  (ches  Joculi  ) 
ValflaTanmche  (lua)  . 

ChAlet  lie  Livionaz  • 
Grivola  (Birouac) 
Col  de  la  Grivola 
My  hif^host  point 
Victor  and  Daynd's  ditto 
Lea  Pousseta  . 


Height. 


Method. 


9»160 

4,998 
9,435 
3,090 
1,689 
2,712 
4.864 
8,624 
7.451 
6,131 
13,800 

5,263 
4,950 
7,600 
12.028 
12,250 
12,460 
12,600 
10,729 


CHher  authorltiei.  &c. 


liarumeter 


Symp. 

It 

BoOing  point 

Barometer 

Symp. 
Barometer 

i> 
t» 

n 

Barometer 


10,384.  Carrel 
9»841.  Favre. 

9,eo6.  FaTre. 


MtIseran(?)of  £tat- 
Bade,  18|271. 


E8tiiuutc>. 
Ritiinatei 


Through  the  kiiidiiess  of  iny  excellent  friend  M.  Canel, 
I  am  enabled  to  furnish  a  few  particulars  of  a  very 
successful  ascent  of  the  Grivola,  in  September  1861,  by 
M.  GhamoDin^  cur^  of  Cogue,  and  two  oompanionsy  whose 
route  will  probably  be  adopted  in  future  in  preference 
to  that  hitherto  foUuwed.  I  aim  append  a  rt-suiiK''  of 
the  different  expeditions  which  have  taken  place  up  to 
the  autumn  of  1861. 

1.  Se^t  21,  1858. — M.  Chamonin  and  A.  J.  Jeantet 
reached  the  middle  of  the  pyramid  by  the  ardte  between 
Cogne  and  V;d«:ivaraiiche,  but  the  day  was  too  advanced 
to  allow  of  their  proceeding  further. 

2.  July  7,  1859. — F.  F.  Tuckett,  accompanied  by  Jean 
•   and  Victor  Tainaz,  and  the  chasseurs  Payn^  and  Chabot^ 

The  expedition  just  described. 

3.  Augmt  23,  1860.  —  Mr.  Ormsl>y  and  two  friends. 
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This  excursion  in  described  in  the  preeent  volume  bj  my 

friend  Mr.  Oriusby. 

4.  Auf/ust  28,  1 859.  —  MM.  Chamonin  and  Jeantet 
attempted  the  ascent  bj  the  Poussetand  Glacier  de  Stragio 
(or  Tmjo).  They  gained  the  soDth-east  ar^te  without 
much  difficulty,  but  agun  were  too  late  (4.30  P.M.).  They 
set  up  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  saw  the  flag  which 
Dayne  Liid  piauted  on  the  tjuijuiiit  live  days  before. 

5.  August  19,  1861. — My  friends  Hewers.  Mathews 
and  Jacomb  started  from  Vakavaranche,  and  would  doubt- 
less hare  attained  the  summit  if  Bayn^  had  accompanied 
them  to  point  out  the  way.  As  it  was,  their  gfuide,  who 
was  supposed  to  l)e  aciiuaiiitcd  with  it,  ^^'ut  confused,  iUid 
they  were  at  k  iii^th  rehictautly  compelled  to  rtrtiun. 

6.  Sept  5,  1861.  —  M.  Chamonin  reached  the  summit 
from  the  side  of  Cogne  without  encountering  any  serious 
difficulties.  I  now  proceed  to  give  M.  Cairel's  account  of 
this  expedition,  merely  omitting  the  description  of  the 
view,  wliich,  though  interesting,  in  too  long  for  insertion 
here :  — 

Happening  to  meet  M.  Chamonin,  cur^  of  Cogne,  at 
Aosta,  towards  the  end  of  August,  I  strongly  urged  him 
to  renew  his  attempt  on  the  GrriTola,  for  which  the  wea- 
ther  and  the  season  appeared  propitious.    On  his  return 

to  Cogne,  he  set  about  the  necessary  preparations  for  this 
expedition,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  September  4th, 
accompanied  by  the  chasseurs  Pierre  Jacquin  and  Sophonie 
Guichardaz,  started  for  the  Oh&let  du  Poucet,  which  was 
selected  for  night-quarters.  The  herdsmen  did  their 
utmost  to  make  them  comfortable.  The  following  morn- 
ing, at  3.30,  tliey  were  astir,  but  Giiicliardaz,  whose  left 
foot  caused  him  severe  pain,  was  unabli^  to  proceed,  and 
one  of  the  herdsmen,  Pierre  C^sar  Perrod,  took  his  place. 
Quitting  the  chalet  at  4  a.il,  they  reached  at  6  a.v. 
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the  edge  of  the  Crlacler  de  Stragio  or  Trajo,  the  sur&ce 

of  which  was  bare  cUid  steeply  inclined.  To  avoid  >lipping 
into  the  great  crevasses  they  put  on  crampons,  and 
attached  themflelves  to  a  rope  seven  metres  in  length  in 
the  following  order;  Jacquin,  Ghamonin^  and  Perrod. 
Steps  were  at  first  cut  with  an  axe  to  improve  the  foot- 
ing, but  the  slope  diminished  as  they  tulvanced,  and  the 
gUcier  was  successfully  traversed.  The  last  crevaase  pre- 
sented some  difficulties,  but  after  an  hour's  walk  they 
stood  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  mijestic  pyra» 
mid.  It  was  7  A.v.  The  crampons  and  axe  were  dis- 
carded, and  after  a  short  halt  they  commenced  the  arduous 
climb.  At  9  a.m.  they  recovered  the  statuette  which  had 
been  left  in  e  cleft  two  years  before,  and  at  9.45  a.u.  the 
summit  was  gained  without  difficulty* 

After  a  moment's  contemplation  of  the  horrors  and 
beauties  which  surrounded  them,  the  two  chasseurs  set 
about  raising  Dayn^  s  pyramid,  and  M.  Chamonin,  having 
offered  up  a  sublime  prayer,  proceeded  to  examine  in 
detail  the  immense  panorama  which  surrounded  him. 
Here  follows  a  description,  in  M.  Chamonin's  own  words, 
of  the  view,  which  concludes  thus :  Whilst  I  had  beeu 
enjoying  the  contemplation  of  the  mountains  and  glaciers, 
my  companions  had  completed  Dayn^'s  cairn  and  again 
set  up  his  banner,  which  was  lying  on  the  ground.  They 
constructed  a  second  cairn  ten  or  twelve  metres  further  to 
the  soutii,  in  ^\  hich  was  placed  a  little  statue  of  the  Vir<^in, 
a  metal  crucitix  being  at  the  same  time  deposited  in  the 
larger  pyramid.  This  done,  we  partook  of  a  frugal  repast, 
amid  the  most  agreeable  emotions. 

It  was  noon  when  we  finally  quitted  this  enchanting 
point  of  view  and  commenced  leisurely  descending.  This 
appeared  more  dangerous  than  the  ascent,  but  we  accom- 
plished it  without  accident,  and  in  half  an  hour  less. 


Sie  A  NIGHT  BIVOUAC  ON  THE  GRIVOLA 

The  great  crevasse  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier  gave  m  less 
trouble,  and  the  glacier  itself  proved  eaBter.  At  3  9»m* 

we  stood  in  safety  on  the  ridge  of  the  Ponoet,  and  halted 
a  momeut  to  coutt'inplato  the  luii^hty  pynuuid.  ^^'c  saw 
distinctly  the  two  pillars  and  the  fla<j^  which  we  had  re- 
planted. At  6  F.1L  we  reached  the  Chalet  du  Poucet»  and 
at  7  TM.  entered  our  homes,  delighted  with  the  successful 
result  of  our  excursion. 


NOTE  ON  TiiE  GRAND  PAEADIS. 

This  moimtain,  the  culminating  point  of  the  GxaianSf  is  oon* 
denrned  by  the  8ardini«n  eng^em  (ipglio  88,  Cuoigne,  Carle  de 
TEtat  Uajor  Sarde,  1854-5)  to  bear  the  unprcmoanoeable  name  of 
the  Becca  dl  Laoaqueour;  that  of  Gran  Pamdiao  being  in  the 
some  map  most  conAtsingly  used  as  a  ajmonym  iisr  the  Tour 
du  Grand  St  Pierre,  a  mnch  lower  summit  fhrther  to  the 
east.  In  what  ia  commonly  known  aa  the  atx^aheet  map, 
published  in  1841,  the  general  term  of  Ghiacdaja  di  Monex"  ia 
made  to  do  duly  for  the  monarch  of  the  Giaiana.  Here  isa  caaeof 
oonfbaion  and  omission,  aa  stanfcing  aa  waa  that  creation  of  a  daring 
imagination  ~  the  recently-exploded  myth,  Mont  laeran ;  and  I 
have  long  speculated  whether  the  real,  but  ignored,  Grand  Paradia, 
18,800  feet  in  height,  may  not,  by  some  strange  blunder,  have 
been  identified  with  &e  visionaiy  Iseran,  to  which  a  height 
of  18,271  ieet  has  been  assigned  in  foglio  87  of  the  larger 
survey.  Quite  recently  my  ideas  have  ^received  a  most  iull  and 
satis&ctory  confirmation,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  never- 
&iling  kindnesa  of  my  firiend  Mr.  W.  Mathews.  That  gentleman 
having  obtained  access  to  a  M^moire  by  Corabcenf  Nolk9  wr 
UM  flMSttre  g4omihiqu$  de  la  hauievr  de  qu^quee  aommUea  dee 
Alpta^  Reo.  de  la  Soc.  de  G^.  de  Paris,  vol.  ii.  1825),  on 
whose  authority  the  determination  of  the  height  of  the  Iseran 
rested,  extracted  the  triangulation  employed,  and  famished  me 
with  the  particulars.    The  second  and  third  stations  are  the 
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Supcrga  and  Salii2Z0»  and  on  connecdng  ifaeee  points  viih  the 
xeqtectiTo  snnunits  of  the  laeran  and  Paiadis,  on  lStt&  aix-sheet 
map,  I  'at  onoe  fbnnd  that,  whilst  the  latter  did  not  precisely 
aatiefy  the  conditional  the  errora  were  yery  amaUf  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  in  reality  the  sununit  measured.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Iseran  agreed  neither  with  the  angles  of  CSmaboeof  s 
triangle,  nor  with  the  length  a&signed  to  its  sides.  Taking  these 
facts  into  consideration,  and  remembering  that  my  boiling-point 
obserration  on  the  Pandis  giTes  a  height  only  twenty-nine  f&eit  in 
excess  of  tliat  eironeously  attributed  to  the  Iseran,  whilst  no  other 
summit  in  the  district  attains  a  height  of  even  13,000  ieet,  I  yen- 
ture  to  think  that  the  ftnner  mountain  was  the  cme  actually 
deteraoined  by  the  engineer,  who  afterwards,  witb  unaccountable 
careleasness,  chzistened  it  by  the  name  of  the  latter. 
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3.  ASCRMT  OF  TH£  GRIVOLA, 

By  J.  OuAiKBy. 

The  tourist  who  has  descenckHl  the  Val  (FAosta  from 
Courmayeur  raay  recollect  having  caiight>  just  beyond 
the  little  town  of  Villeneuve^  a  glimpse  of  a  sharp  snow- 
peak  that  glistened  for  a  moment  through  a  cleft  high  up  in 
the  mountains  on  his  right,  looking  all  the  more  dazzliugly 
white  for  the  hhu  k  rocks  above  which  it  towered,  and  tbtii 
disappeared  behind  the  southern  wall  of  the  valley,  and 
was  seen  no  more.    If  he  asked  its  name^  he  was  told  that 
it  was  called  the  Pic  de  Griyola,  and  this  was  all  that»  until 
quite  recently,  most  travellers  ever  saw  or  heard  of  the 
mouutain,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  pMj)er. 
AVithin  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  the  hordea  of 
northern  pleasure-seekers, —  those  peacefid  Gothe^wholay 
waste  inn-larders,  and  sorely  oppress  mountain  mules^ — 
have  invaded  many  a  region,  where  solid  leather  portman- 
teaus  and  Balmoral  boots  had  never  penetrated  before. 
Auioug  the  new  ti^rritoricb  thu8  annexed  to  Tourland,  the 
Cogne  district  seems  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  po- 
pular.  Its  attractions  have  been  already  dwelt  on  in  two 
very  pleasant  books  of  Alpine  travel, — ^Mr.  King's  ^'Italian 
Valleys  of  tlie  Alps,'*  and  "  A  Lady's  Tour  round  ]\Iontc 
Kosa ; "  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  it«  visitors  each 
summer  shows  that  these  attractions  have  not  been  over- 
rated.  One  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  district  is  the 
Pic  de  Grivola ;  and  most  of  the  tourists  who  vint  Cogne 
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make  tbe  ezcarsion  to  the  Mont  Pousset,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  obtain  that  striking  view  of  the  peak  wfai^ 

has  ])een  so  well  dcscriljcd  iind  drawn  by  Mr.  Kinsf.  It  ia 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  ftw  words  about  the  moun- 
tain itself  maj  not  be  without  interest  to  Bome  of  the 
readers  of  the  present  yolnme. 

It  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  in  a  very  fitting 
birthplace  for  the  project  of  an  Alpine  expedition  that 
(he  idea  of  ascendinjj  the  (irivola  first  occurred  to  us.  One 
day  in  August  1859,  >lr,  Bruce  and  I,  together  with 
Zachary  Gachat  of  Ohamoiinix, —  a  name  that  will  be 
aaaodated  with  the  memory  of  many  a  pleasant  excursion 
in  the  mind  of  many  a  mountain  traveller, — were  sitting 
in  the  ruins  nf  De  Saussure's  cabin  on  tlie  Col  dn  Geant, 
luoking  out  over  that  grand  sea  of  peaks  and  gUuiiers  that 
stretches  away  to  the  south  and  east  of  Mont  Blanc,  when 
Cacfaat  pointed  to  something  far  off  among  the  clouds,  that 
were  racing  furiously  over  the  distant  mountains,  and  said 
it  was  the  Pic  de  Orivola.  I  cannot  say  posltiyely  that  it 
was  the  peak  lie  saw,  or  that  we  saw  wliat  lie  w.us  pointing 
to,  for  at  that  time  the  view  in  that  direction  happened  to 
be  Tery  indistinct ;  but  the  remark  had  the  effect  of  setting 
us  talking  about  the  GrivoUs  — what  an  extraordinary 
mountain  it  was  in  structure  and  appearance, —  what  grand 
climbing  its  sides  ought  to  afford, — and,  above  all,  what  a 
noble  view  there  mu5rt  be  from  ite  summit.  Weweretlieu 
in  that  enterprising  frauie  of  mind  which  one  always  ex- 
periences after  a  successful  grands  cowne  and  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  contents  of  the  provision  knapsack ;  and 
Zachaiy  Oachat,  as  every  one  who  has  travelled  with  him 
knows,  is  not  the  man  to  check  enthusiasm  or  throw  cold 
water  on  any  scheme  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  *'  les 
meaaieurs "  mean  going.  Consequently,  by  the  time  the 
other  guides,  who  had  slipped  away  on  a  crystal  hunt,  had 
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rejoined  m,  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  a  portion  of  our  in* 
tended  sojourn  in  the  Cogne  district  should  he  devoted  to 
an  exploration  of  the  Pic  de  Crrivola. 

It  is  now,  I  tni'^t,  ratlior  too  late  in  the  day  for  ;i 
defence  of  what  may  sueiu  to  be  perfectly  objectltsss  moun- 
tain dimhing.  I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that»  if  a  man  happen  to  have  a  weakness  in  that  direction, 
he  may  he  permitted  to  indulge  in  it  without  heing  com- 
pelled to  say  tliut  he  is  labouring  in  the  cause  of  science, 
or — what  is  the  most  transparent  excuse  of  all — that  his 
incentive  is  the  healtbfulness  of  the  pursuit.  If  pretexts 
of  this  sort  he  required,  I  fear  we  were  inexcusable.  We 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  a  helping  hand  to 
scieuce, — partly,  no  donl)t,  from  an  incapacity  to  do  so  in 
any  way ;  and  I  feel  quite  sure,  the  notion  of  improving 
our  health  by  the  expedition  never  once  entered  our 
minds.  We  were  simply  stimulated  by  t^e  prospect  of  a 
delightful  excursion,  of  glorious  mountain  scenery,  and, 
^vhat  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to  deny,  by  that  peculiar  fasci- 
nation belonging  to  a  mouutam  that  ha^  the  reputation 
of  being  inaccessible*  Whether  the  &cts  of  an  expedition 
undertaken  in  this  spuit  are  worth  recounting  or  not,  is 
another  matter.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  possessor  of  those 
facts,  if  be  tliinks  there  is  any  one  who  cares  to  know 
tbem,  has  no  rigbt  to  take  shelter  behind  the  old  apology 
of  ^  Story,  God  bless  youl  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir."  The 
needy  knife-grinder's  story  is,  very  likely,  not  the  most 
instructive,  but  such  as  it  is,  the  Friend  of  Humanity 
was  ready  to  listen  to  it ;  for  which  reason  I  have  always 
com>idered  the  kicking  the  former  ultimately  received 
an  exquisite  piece  of  poetical  justice. 

Even  had  we  been  inclined  to  let  our  purpose  cool,  there 
was  no  wavering  about  the  resolved  Zachary.  That  very 
jiigbt  at  Couimayeur  be  made  intiuiries  about  the  iJrivula 
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that  had  the  effect  of  evokinfij  that  apocr3rphal  chamoia- 
huutcr,  who  alwjiys  turns  up  in  the  Bpiritoii  siicli  orcasiuiis. 
Has  any  one  ever  set  about  a  new  excursion  iu  the  Alps 
without  hearing  of  this  chamois-hunter,  who  has  heen  up 
every  inaccessihle  peak,  and  has  CFoased  every  impassable 
col,  but  whose  name  and  dwelling-place,  strange  to  say, 
iiol>ody  can  ever  tell  ?  No  doubt  rumours  of  his  achievo- 
monts  tantalised  Dr.  Piicard  and  De  Saussure  when  they 
were  casting  lougiug  eyes  upon  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc; 
and  when  that  mountain  was  crowned,  as  we  know  it  was, 
long  ago,  we  may  be  sure  be  was  the  individual  deputed 
by  the  neighbouring  peaks  to  adjust  **  the  diadem  of  snow." 
For  all  we  know,  when  Hannibal  was  making  preparations 
tor  that  (jmiule  course  which  has  established  him  as  the  first 
of  Alpine  travellers,  he  waited  day  after  day  for  the  ap- 
pearance  of  that  chamois^hunter,  in  the  £aint  hope  of  being 
able  to  save  his  vinegar  for  the  cucumbers  of  Italy, 

Had  we  known  a  little  more  of  this  daring  Spirit  of  the 
Alps,  it  Wduld  perhaps  have  discouraged  us  to  learn  that 
he  had  not  actually  been  up  the  Grivola.  He  had  merely 
found  out  a  way.  However,  we  accepted  it  as  a  good 
omen,  and  went  on  our  way  to  Aosta  rejoicing.  At  Aosta 
we  got  some  intelligence  rather  more  to  the  point.  The 
chamoifi-htmter,  of  course^  we  found  out  to  be  a  myth. 
Hut  then  we  :il.s<j  found  out  that  a  real  attenijit  had  been 
made  about  six  weeks  before  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  and  that 
our  worthy  host,  Jean  Tairraz,  of  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc, 
had  been  of  the  parly.  It  did  not  require  much  pressing 
to  induce  that  zealous  mountaineer  to  join  us.  Like  an 
ancient  war-horse,  he  snuffed  the  battle  afar  off,  and 
threw  himself  into  our  consultations  and  preparations 
with  an  earnestness  that  showed  that  tiie  C'han>ounix  giude 
was  not  yet  merged  in  the  Aosta  landlord.  He  had  been 
beaten  off  before,  it  was  true,  but  still  he  did  not  despair. 

VOL.  IL  y 
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It  was  well  worth  trying  again,  and  in  fact  he  had  hopef^ 
provided  always  we  carefully  avoided  the  route  which  Mr. 
Tuckctt  and  he  Imd  taken.  This  settk^d  the  f|ue.«tion. 
So  without  further  delay  we  had  oiir  boots  freshly  naih^l, 
bought  a  coil  of  rope  that  would  have  moored  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  nctnalled  ourselyes  for  forty-eight  hours.  I 
suppose  there  is  something  infectious  about  this  sort 
of  work,  for  a  friend  of  ours  who  Imd  readied  Aosta  a  few 
minutes  before  our  arrival,  seeini,'  wiiatwab  going  forward, 
was  stimulated  to  volunteer  for  the  enterprise.  This 
addition  to  our  party  raised  the  question  whether  another 
guide  might  not  be  desirable ;  so  we  went  to  inspect  one 
who  was  on  view  in  the  courtyard,  and  who,  we  were  told, 
w;is  "  rmif/nijique  8ur  les  rockers."'  He  may  liave  beeri 
niaixnificent  upon  tlie  roeks,  but  as  we  saw  him  in  the 
valley,  he  was,  not  to  mince  matters,  decidedly  ill- 
looking.  It  may  be  a  weakness^  but  I  own  to  an 
objection  against  a  guide  with  a  bang-nlog  countenance, 
and  to  a  belief  that  one  worth  his  salt  upon  the  moun- 
tuiii.s  will  lu'  always  found  to  be  a  jolly  honest-looking 
fellow.  Of  the  gentienian  to  wliom  we  were  introduced, 
as  one  has  no  right  to  judge  by  appearances,  I  shall 
merely  say»  that  if  I  had  a  number  of  napoleons  about 
me,  and  he  were  aware  of  the  &ct,  I  should  prefer  not  to 
travel  in  his  company  on  a  lonely  road.  On  these,  no 
doubt  illiheral,  grounds  I  opposed  his  election  ;  and  as  he, 
fortunately,  demanded  a  preposterous  sum  for  his  services, 
I  was  enabled  to  convince  the  company  that  he  was  not 
the  man  for  us*  This  was  lucky,  as  we  subsequently  fell 
in  with  a  couple  of  gardea-ekasse,  who  knew  the  mountains 
probably  a  great  deal  better  than  the  magnificeut  crags- 
man, and  were  unquestionably  mucli  piea.saiiter  fellows. 

As  the  neighbourhood  of  Cogne  is  not  so  well  known 
88  those  of  CShamounix  and  ^ermatt.,  I  may  as  well  devote 
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n  few  wonls  to  tlu*  topoj^n-aphy  of  our  expedition.  The  Pic 
Me  (irivola  is  the  ciilminatiiijif  point  of  the  ridjie  which 
separates  the  Val  de  Corrne  from  tlio  Val  Savaranche. 
These  two  valleys  braiu-h  off  from  the  south  side  of  the 
\'al  d'Aosta  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Villeneuve,  about 
two  hours  above  Aosta.  Owinj]f  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
valleys,  and  the  heij^ht  and  steepness  of  the  walls  which 
))ound  them,  there  are  only  two  points, — one  in  the  Val 
(TAosta,  the  other  in  the  Val  de  C<»«jfne,  from  which  even 
a  pflimpse  of  the  Pic  itself  can  be  obtained  without  two 
or  three  hours'  climbing.  Seen  from  some  commandinj^ 
lici^dit  in  the  nei«>^hbourhood,  it  may  be  rou^jhly  described 
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i\H  SI  pyramid,  the  sides  of  which  face  pretty  nearly  tin-  four 
points  of  the  compiiss.  Those  which  facr  nnrtiiwards  and 
eastw.irds  are  snow-slopes  of  a  length  and  steepness,  I 
fancy,  une<)ualleil  in  the  Alps.  The  southern  and  west^TU 
sides  art",  as  is  almost  universally  the  casp,  of  ban* 
pn'cipito»is  rock, — the  southern  being  almost  perfectly 
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perpendicular  from  its  crown  to  the  glacier  at  its  foot, 
while  on  the  other,  or  western*,  the  rocks  slope  outwards 
somewhat  near  the  bottom  of  the  peak.  The  most  natural 

and  (»])vinus  route  to  the  top  of  the  inouniuiii  is  bv  the 
arete  between  these  two ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  would 
have  been  the  one  selected  by  us,  had  we  not  been  aware' 
that  Mr.  Tuckett  had  tried  it  and  found  it  impracticable. 

Our  plan  being  to  attempt  the  western  face  of  the 
Grivola,  we  of  course  iiiruh'  for  the  Val  Savarauche,  which 
lies  on  that  side  of  the  peak,  and  settled  ourselves  for  the 
night  in  the  little  village  of  (Houx,  or  D^ouz,  just  at  its 
foot.   In  the  article  of  beds  we  were  unoommonlj  well 
off,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  curd.    For  refreshment 
purposes  we  availed  durselves  of  tlie  auljeru^e  of  the  vilhige, 
whieh  was  in  point  of  fact  a  cellar,  and  rcjoie(  d  in  the  very 
appropriate  sign  of  the    Harmot'8  Hole.''    The  marmot 
himself  was  a  remarkable  man,  who«  for  purposes  of  ex- 
tortion, simulated  idiocy.    I  remember,  when  we  came  to 
settle  his  little  account,  he  made  a  demand  worthy  of  the 
Trois  Koia  at  Bale,  enforcing  the  same  with  a  grin  and 
gibber  worthy  of  Bedlam.    We,  however,  disallowed  his 
claim  to  insanity,  and  insisted  on  treating  him  as  a  rational 
being  by  giving  him  exactly  one  third  of  what  he  asked. 
This  line  of  conduct  made  him,  1  think,  respect  ami  i  s  en 
like  us.    Poor  fellow  I  be  shook  hands  with  us  at  parting 
in  a  way  that  showed  he  was  impressed  by  our  acuteness  in 
seeing  through  his  design,  and  touched  by  our  recognition 
of  his  intellect.   The  great  fact  of  his  life  seemed  to  be 
that  a  potentate,  whom  he  called  the  Jvni  de  Sarse,  had 
oiiee  used  theli<»nse.    Of  this  recollection  he  never  tired. 
We  used  to  hear  him  muttering  it  to  himself  in  comers. 
While  we  were  making  our  supper,  he  stood  over  us  and 
treated  us  to  it  at  intervals.    If  he  was  sent  to  fetch  any- 

*  ^cT  the  cut  on  pnccding  page. 
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thing,  he  would  come  back  after  having  gone  half-way  to 
the  door,  make  the  communication  confidentially,  and  then 
yani8b»  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  I  can  only  say 
I  trust  bis  majesty  liked  hia  accommodation.  After  tum- 
bling down  a  flight  of  steps  you  broke  your  shins  over  a 
numlxT  of  tubs,  C0Titaiiiin<i;  ^'oat'.s  uiilk  iu  various  .staL^es  of 
decomposition.  Vou  then  crossed  a  quagmire  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  so  got  on  to  some  iiigh  land  on  the  other 
aide,  where  you  might  sit  down,  if  you  could  find  anything 
to  sit  u})(  )n.  I  believe  some  one  discovered  a  tiu^e-legged 
stool,  but  I  never  saw  it:  Luwever,  there  were  empty  tubs, 
and  tilings  of  that  sort,  which  did  very  well.  To  illuminate 
the  whole — ^for,  like  that  in  the  groves  of  Blarney,  this  was 
a  cave  where  no  daylight  enters," — there  was  a  kind  of 
portable  gallows,  with  a  saucer  hanging  in  chains,  con- 
taining oil  and  wick, —  a  contrivance  that  had  a  knack 
of  to|){)liug  over  into  your  coffee  or  grog  without  the 
slightest  notice,  and  giving  an  unexpected  flavour  and 
richness  to  the  beverage.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  spent 
a  merrier  or  a  pleasanter  evening.  There  was  but  one  drop 
of  bitter  in  our  ru|),  counting  the  lamp  oil  a.s  noiliiu^,.  it 
wa«  the  fleas.  Without  any  inordinate  vanity,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  a  judge  of  fleas.  I  have  given  them  my  attention 
under  various  circumstances  and  in  various  countries. 
Not  to  speak  of  an  intimacy  with  the  ordinary  flea  of  the 
diligence,  founded  on  having  travelled  many  a  lengue  iu 
his  company,  I  have  spent  nights  w\ih  hardy  mountain- 
fleas  in  Swiss  chalets,  with  desperate  f  reiscliutz,  wUdjdger 
fleas  in  the  Tyrol,  with  bold  contrabandist  fleas  in  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees,  with  Arab  fleas,  restless  and  lawless, 
children  of  the  desert,  dwellers  in  tents.  Hut  none  uf  these 
ever  impretised  mo  so  much  ^us  the  uative^j  of  the  Val 
Savaranche.  Equal  to  any  of  the  others  in  ferocity  and 
phjTsical  vigour,  they  surpass  them  all  in  instinct.  They 
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evt  h  ^  .  evidence  of  u  kind  of  mutual  dependence  and 
oilman itiittiuii  of  lalnxii,  wliicli  suiri^f^^*'  sonu'Hiing  like  a 
tiawuiiig  civilisatiou, — so  systematic  luid  well-sustained  are 
their  attacks.  In  the  Marmot's  Hole  we  were  knee^deep 
iu  them.  They  crept  up  our  trowsers  and  down  our  necks 
until  we  were  saturated  with  them*  They  lay  in  wait  for 
us  ill  dark  corners,  and  spran«^  upon  lis  suddenly.  They 
clung  to  iH  vii  iuiisly,  and  bit  us  at  supper  and  bit  u.s  at 
breakfast  I'lu-y  bit  us  sitting  and  bit  us  walking.  On 
the  mountain  side,  on  the  glacier,  nay,  even  on  the 
top  of  the  Griyola,  unaffected  by  the  rarefication  of 
the  air,  unimpressed  by  the  nia^rinfioence  of  the  view, 
there  they  were,  biting  n\Viiy  il  they  had  ij<>t  l)ioken 
their  fast  for  twt  uty-four  hours,  I  know  it  bounds 
like  efi'eminacy  to  complain  of  any  of  tiie  liardships  one 
undergoes  on  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  and  1  hold  that 
the  man  who  cannot  endure  hunger  and  thirsty  cold 
and  heiit,  to  have  his  nose  blistered  and  his  toes  frost- 
bitten, lia-s  nu  IfUijiness  in  the  high  Alps.  l>ut  yuu  must 
draw  the  liao  somewhere,  and  I  draw  it  at  fleas.  They,  I 
maintain^  aru  a  grievance  at  which  one  may  lawfully 
murmur.  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at 
ease,  how  little  do  you  think  upon  the  danger  of  the  fleas  1 
But  if  yon  knew  what  it  was,  after  a  sleepless  night,  and 
with  luind  as  well  as  body  in  a  state  of  furious  irritation, 
to  start  iur  a  walk  of  fifteen  hour^:,  during,  perhaps,  eight 
of  which  your  personal  safely  depends  on  your  equanimity 
and  ooolness^you  might,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  ranking 
this  little  animal  with  the  crevasses  and  avalanches  and 
other  perils  whi<  h  beset  the  path  of  the  mountaineer. 

Next  morning,  by  4  o'clock,  we  \v(  re  under  way  and 
climbing  up  t!i*-  steep  side  of  the  Val  Savaranche,  at  a 
spot  where  a  ghicier  stream  descends  from  the  .Grivola. 
We  made,  an  is  always  the  esse  at  starting  on  these  mouu- 
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tain  excursions,  an  exceedingly  solemn,  not  to  say  morose, 

party.  I  suppose  it  is  that  at  4  nVlock  a.m.  the  mind 
is  especially  disposed  to  take  a  material  view  of  things, 
and  cannot  realise  the  htct  that  it  is  out  for  a  day's 
pleasure.  Indeed,  the  appearance  of  things  in  general  does 
not  tend  to  support  such  a  theory.  A  cold  blue -black  skj 
overhead,  winking  in  iiiuckery  at  you  with  all  its  stars; 
i'old  packs  of  fog  lilling  up  tho  valleya  below  ;  cold  shapes 
of  mountains  with  uncomfortably  sharp  outlines^ — the  rocky 
ones  looidng  black  and  cheerless,  the  snowy  ones  miserably 
blue,  as  if  even  their  noses  were  pinched  by  the  cold ;  add 
to  thin  a  halt  suspicion  which  you  try  to  drive  away,  but 
which  will  come  a^r^^in  and  again^  that  you  arc  doing  a  very 
absurd  thing,  and  that  if  you  were  not  a  fool  you  would  be 
in  bed  and  asleep,  like  the  happy  old  folks  at  borne,  and 
the  rest  of  the  rational  world.  Sensations  of  this  sort 
do  not  produce  an  exliihirating  effect  on  the  animal  spirits; 
and  it  says  a  great  deal  for  the  attractions  uf  mountaineer- 
ing that  they  have  never  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  turned 
back  an  excursionist,  or  made  him  a  bit  the  less  ready  to 
suffer  them  over  and  over  again  whenever  an  opportunity 
oflers.  There  was  one  h<jnoura])le  exception  iu  uur  cu^e, 
and  that  was  Jeau  Tairraz.  Brought  out  by  circumstances, 
as  useful  men  always  are^  he  applied  himself  to  enliven  the 
procession,  whicb  was  crawling  upwards  as  silently  as  if  we 
had  been  mutes  attendinti;  our  own  funerals,  and  kept  up 
a  rimuing  tiiH;  of  jokes  aj>])iopriate  to  the  occasion,  inter- 
spefHed  \v\t\i  an eciK>tcs.  of  his  experiences  iu  Ijondon.  Thia 
Hpirited  oonduct  on  his  part,  joined  with  active  exercise, 
soon  thawed  us,  and  before  long  we  were  proceeding,  with 
an  animation  and  noise  that  sent  the  marmots  wbisUing 
to  their  holes  in  sheer  dismay. 

In  about  three  hours  from  our  start  we  had  lett  the  last 
bhide  of  grass  behind  us,  and  were  worming  our  way  up 
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the  bed  of  the  stream  before  mentioDed,  which  was  at  this 
time  of  the  morning  a  mere  vein  of  water,  trickling  feebly 

undur  a  skin  <»1  ice, — very  different  from  the  roaring  torrent, 
twenty  feet  wide,  we  t'uund  on  our  descent  in  the  atternoou. 
Up  thi.s  we  wentj  scrambling,  slipping,  .stumblings  among 
ice-clad  boulders  and  polished  blocks  of  serpentine^  until 
at  last»  turning  the  comer  of  what  seemed  to  he  a  high 
gravel  Lank,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  iiiuiaine,  with  tlie 
western  glacier  Bloping  upwiu-ds  from  our  feet,  and  th« 
final  peak  of  the  Grivola  rising  like  a  wall  out  of  the  snow- 
field  at  the  further  side.  The  first  sensation  on  seeing 
your  work  cut  out  for  you  is  very  curious,  and  one  is  very 
apt,  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  to  uuilcTvalue 
the  difficulty.  I  renu  inlu  r,  wlicn  it  wtis  proposed  that  we 
should  halt  here  and  breakfast,  making  a  motion  in  favour 
of  pushing  on  without  losing  any  more  time^  and  post- 
poning breakfast  till  we  got  to  the  top,  or  at  least  somtv 
where  near  it, —  a  suggestion  which  I  am  happy  to  say  wa.s 
treated  with  the  contempt  it  tit  bci  ved.  Indeed,a  very  sin  .rt 
examination  of  the  face  of  the  mountain  slmwed  us  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  anything  just  yet.  The  rocks  at  the 
foot,  though  they  sloped  upwards  from  the  glacier  at  no 
great  angle,  were  very  smooth,  and  steep  enough  to  be  by 
no  means  easy  at  the  best  of  times ;  but  now,  being  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  mountain^  they  were  coated  with  the  ice 
of  the  night  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  absolutely 
unassailable.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to 
wait  till  the  sun  came  round.  And  thin  followed  that  liri  Ir 
episode  which  every  true  mountaineer  will  hold  in  grateful 
recollection.  Even  if  there  were  no  glorious  seenes^  no 
wonderiul  sights  to  reward  the  climber,  I  do  think  an  ex- 
pedition among  the  mountains  would  be  worth  makin  i^  ii>r 
the  sake  of  that  "  good,  honest,  wiiolesome,  hungry  l»Rak- 
{mi,''  as  uld  Izaak  Walton  would  coll  it,  which  one  enjoys 
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on  the  moraine  of  the  glacier,  or  in  some  crevice  among  the 
crags;  when  the  sourest  of  has  an  L-xquisite  flavour, 

and  the  thiuuest  of  wine  tastes  like  nectar;  when  hard- 
boiled  egg»  diflappear  as  if  the  wizard  of  the  north  were 
dealing  with  them ;  and  the  tough,  wiiy,  fatless  mutton  of 
the  Alps  goes  down  aa  if  it  had  been  reared  on  Dartmoor* 

•'Qntlie  Alp0, 
It  IB  zeporf  ed,  thoa  didst  eat  Btrange  flesli ; " 

but  ah  *  what  an  appetite  you  had  to  eat  it  with ! 

After  breakfast  we  proceeded  to  make  a  more  deliberate 

survey  of  the  inoiiniidu,  <md  to  arrange  the  jilun  ui  jittat-k. 
On  our  right  wan  a  snow-ridge,  ending  in  the  jagged  arete, 
on  which  Mr.  Tuckett  spent  the  night  when  making  his 
very  plucky  attempt  of  the  7th  of  July.  On  the  left  was 
another  ar^te,  uniting  with  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
two  valk'vs.  l>t  twecn  these  two  rose  tlie  ])t'ak  itself,  ter- 
minating iu  a  atiuaru  top,  which  seemed  from  where  we. 
stood  to  be  about  an  inch  broad.  The  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  rockSy  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  mica  schist,  gave  it  a  strange  striped  appearance, 
the  stratii  sliowing  in  stroiiLrly-defined  bands  ul  altcrnat*' 
red  and  grey,  with  a  slight  dip  tu  the  north.  From  top  to 
bottom  it  seemed  to  be  furrowed  with  couloirs,  up  some  one 
of  which  we  proposed  to  ascend.  After  a  little  it  became 
evident  that  our  choice  lay  between  two,  and  we  resolved 
uur.st'lves  into  a  committee  of  the  uiiolu  party  to  decide 
on  tlu  ir  respective  merits  which  proved  to  be  so  nicely 
balanced  that  it  was  agreed  to  give  a  casting  vote,  to 
Gachat,  Invested  with  this  responsibility,  he  withdrew 
in  company  with  telescope,  and  put  himself  in  immediate 
coninmniciition  with  nioiinuiiu.  Everyone  knows  a  pic- 
ture repiLbcnting  the  late  .Napoleon  Bonaparte  standing 
on  a  rock  at  iSt  Helena,  with  a  spy-glass  to  his  eye*  If 
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vre  subtract  the  tails  of  the  coat,  and  throw  In  a  tooth- 

jiclie,  fntiii  which  the  poor  fellow  wms  sufTerin!'',  owin^  to 
the  intense  cold,  this  priut  will  give  a  very  exact  idt^a  of 
Zachaiy  as  he  stood  on  the  moraine,  examining  every 
crevice  and  scratuiismg  every  square  inch  of  rock  over 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  go.    At  last  we  saw  htm 
shut  up  the  glass  with  an  air  of  ** conclusinii  est  cotdra 
Onvolam,''^  and  tiieii  we  all  felt  the  thiug  was  as  good  as 
done.   But  not  just  yet;  for  the  son  was  in  by  no  means 
so  great  a  hurty  as  we  were  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  until  he  shone  upon  it  there  was  no  use  in 
moving.    So  fur  a  WLcti  v  hour  up  ami  down  that  wretched 
moraine  we  trotte<l,  iinlulgiiit,'  in  all  sorts  of  gymnastics 
to  i&eep  up  the  circulation.   A  more  intense  cold  I  don't 
remember  ever  feeling.   I  believe  not  one  of  ns  would 
have  ventured  to  make  an  affidavit^  founded  on  sensation, 
that  he  had  a  nuse,  though  a  blu»'  projection  to  that  effect 
.was  painfully  conspicuous  on  the  countenance  of  each  of 
us.   And  then,  to  aggravate  our  misery,  there  were  the 
peaks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  looking  rosy  and 
warm  and  comfortable  in  the  rays  of  the  momini^  sun. 
While  matters  were  in  Lhi.s  btate,  an  incident  oocurreJ 
which  helped  to  while  away  the  time.    Anibroise,  one  of 
the  gai'deo'chasae  before  mentioned,  who  had  been  esar 
mining  the  rocks  with  his  telescope  (an  awful  instrument 
about  four  feet  long  and  made  of  pasteboard),  suddenly 
juiii|»('d  up  with  a  shout  of  **6omc,  bouc!^^  and  there  on 
the  aiete  to  oui*  right  htood  u  bouquetiu  iu  the  flesh.  For 
a  minute  or  two  we  had  a  good  view  of  him,  and  I  recol- 
lect being  particularly  struck  with  his  great  depth  of 
carcase,  and  his  action,  which  had  all  the  long  sweeping 
stride  of  the  sta'_r,  and   nothing  whatever  of  the  jerky 
goat-like  gait  of  the  chamois.    It  was  niortifyinLS  l»nt  1 
do  not  think  lie  condescended  even  to  look  at  wi,  but  dis- 
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appeared  sulkily  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge, — I  havu 
no  doubt  cursing  ia  his  heaat  the  maniacs  whose  noise  had 

iiijylc  him  get  up  bel'oru  his  regular  time. 

As  the  bouquetin  went  down  the  sun  came  up,  and 
almost  instantaneously  the  whole  face  of  the  mountain 
was  changed.  The  thermometer  stood  too  low  for  poetry, 
otherwise  it  must  have  reminded  some  one  of  the  *'  Sleep- 
ing Palace,"  when,  all  over  the  aide  of  the  mountain, 
little  Htreatns  woke  up  at  the  kiss  uf  the  buubeams,  uud 
began  to  trickle  jovially  over  the  rocks;  and  the  glacier 
torrent  at  our  feet  stretched  himself  in  his  bed  and  took 
to  the  business  of  the  day,  murmuring  and  grumbling 
among  the  boulders,  and,  iu  fact,  all  the  long-pent  .s'trtanv 
of  life  daslied  downward  in  a  cataract.  \Vc,  too,  sliook 
ourselves,  and  ^*  renewed  our  strife  *^  with  the  Grivola. 

A  few  minutes  brought  us  across  the  glacier  and  over 
the  snow;  and  then  commenced  the  struggle  with  the  rocks. 
For  ;i  wliile  it  was  all  pLiiu  .•>ailing.  The  rocks,  though 
uncomfortably  smooth  and  slippery,  were  bufbcieutiy 
shelving  to  make  our  work  easy  enough.  Presently,  how- 
ever,  they  began  to  change  their  character,  becoming 
more  and  more  treacherous,  while  the  slope  increased  in 
steepness  at  every  ste[).  For  about  two  hours  we  worked 
our  way  hlowly  but  steadily  upwards,  now  scranibiing  on 
hands  and  knees  along  the  back  of  some  projecting  but- 
tress of  rock,  now  crawling  up  some  couloir  in  that  at- 
titude which  the  serpent  has  been  condemned  to  adopt, 
at  evei y  step  sending  down  showers  of  stuues,  with  con- 
stant shoutii  of  "  i^ook  out,"  or  "  Gardez  vos  yeux  "  (Anglo- 
French  for  "  mind  your  eye  *').  At  last  we  reached  a  spot 
where  something  like  the  battlement  of  a  ruined  castle, 
broken  by  embrasures,  ran  across  the  mountain  from  side 
to  side.  Creeping  through  one  of  the  breaehes  in  this 
wall,  we  found  ourseives  on  a  little  platform,  with  the 
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crown  of  the  peak  ridng  straight  up  some  hundred  feet 
above  our  heads,  and  in  front  of  ns  a  long  narrow  eonloir, 

whicli,  fis  far  as  we  cv»uKl  f>ce,  .set  nad  tu  ruu  right  up  to 
the  top.  Ainl)roifiey  who  was  leading,  made  a  dash  at 
this  with  his  favourite  war  cry  of  *'  Nou9  montonSj  7WU9 
montans,^  I,  being  next,  followed  suit,  and  in  about 
two  seconds  had  attained,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to 
a  perfect  kiiuw  ledge  uf  what  is  meant  by  the  exprc.-.sion, 
haugiog  on  by  the  eyelids.  The  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  couloir  were  worn  almost  quite  smooth  by,  no 
doubt,  frequent  discharges  of  stones  from  above;  and 
what  little  projections  there  were,  being  crumbling  mica 
Bchist,  yield<Ml  to  the  haud,  iuot,  ur  alpenstock  with  the 
utmost  ahicrity,  so  as  to  make  progression  more  peculiar 
than  pleasant. 

Xothing  is  harder,  in  describing  a  place  of  this  sort^ 
than  to  avoid  making  it  seem  worse  than  it  really  was. 

The  simple  facts,  when  i)nt  into  Avords;,  have  very  often  a 
certain  fiavour  of  the  terrible  about  them  which  does  not 
belong  to  them  in  nature.  For  instance^  a  spot  where  a 
single  false  step  would  dash  you  to  atoms  has  an  ugly 
sound ;  and  yet  scenery  has  been  enjoyed,  dinneru  have 
been  eaten,  and  pipes  smoked,  in  perfect  comiurt  in  such 
situations;  for  why  bhouldthat  single  false  step  be  made  ? 
Thus>  without  any  great  departure  from  the  simple  truth, 
this  couloir  might  be  made  out  to  be  something  rather 
ticklish ;  indeed,  as  my  companion  afterwards  observed, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  word-painting  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  describe  it  so  as  to  make  any  one's  hair  stand  on 
end.  I  prefer  a  more  homely  style  of  description,  and 
for  that  reason  I  request  the  reader  to  think  of  a  fire-escape, 
JUS  it  stands  ready  for  action  in  the  street;  to  imagine  it 
about  eight  times  as  lung  and  ten  times  as  wide,  and  lined 
throughout  with  rotten  both-brick  instead  of  canvas ;  and 
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lie  will  have  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  Bort  of  thing  the 

cheminec  wa.s,  up  which  we  h;ul  now  to  clamber.  As 
to  danger,  of  course  it  wjis  not  the  kind  of  place  where  it 
would  have  been  advisable  for  any  one  to  lose  his  head  or 
hiB  feet  or  hia  presence  of  mind ;  and  very  likely,  as  seen 
from  below,  our  attitudes,  consisting  mainly  of  legs  like 
a  .MaiiX  halfpenny,  would  have  impresHed  a  .sjtrctator 
with  a  notion  of  our  iufiecurity :  nor  is  a  glacier  a  thousand 
feet  below  you  a  pleasant  object,  when  seen  topsy-turvy 
between  your  own  knees.  But  the  fact  is,  the  work  was 
a  great  deal  too  hard  to  allow  us  to  think  much  about 
the  appt  arance  uf  thiu^.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  con- 
feijs  to  one  sensation,  which  for  a  moment  gave  nie  a 
turn" — to  use  a  slang  expression.  Once,  on  looking  up 
to  see  what  progress  we  were  making,  I  perceived  an  ex- 
traordinary appearance  in  the  sky  over  head.  It  seemed 
a.s  if  the  whole  air  had  suddenly  become  phosphorescent, 
or  was  hUed  with  sparks  dancing  and  wheel  ini;  almut  in  a 
bewildering  manner.  I  had  read  so  many  horrible  stories 
about  the  strange  effects  of  rarefied  air  upon  the  human 
subject  at  high  altitudes  that  I  begem  to  feel  rather  nervous. 
What  if  this  apparition  should  be  a  premonitory  syuipti^m  ! 
Here  was  a  nice  place  to  be  taken  with  apoplexy  or  cata- 
lepsy or  bleeding  at  the  ears,  or  any  other  of  those  awful 
seizures  we,  at  least,  read  of.  As  soon  as  I  had  a  hand 
to  spare,  T  nibbed  my  eyes  to  try  and  dispel  the  illusion, 
and  in  so  d(»iii<jr  (li>0(»vered  the  cause  of  it.  As  maybe 
supposed,  we  kicked  up  a  tremendous  dust  in  our  ascent. 
This  dust  was  mainly  composed  of  minute  glittering  scales 
of  mica,  which  from  their  extreme  lightness  remained  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  gave  it  this  luminous  appearance. 
In  fact,  fidiu  the  same  cause  our  coat,s  and  wide-awake 
hat«  were  ijuite  shiny  for  days  afterwards.  After  Anii>roise 
and  I  had  made  a  little  progress,  we  found  the  others 
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wore  not  following;  and,  .il)sur(lly  fanrviii^'  th;it  thcv  W( n- 
going  lip  s..iue  other  way,  wo  pushod  on,  (lt*teniiirie<l  mtt 
to  be  left  behind.  At  length,  as  we  paused  for  breath, 
there  came  a  soand  from  below  as  of  persons  using  un- 
parliamentary language,  and  requesting  to  be  informed 
whether  or  not  we  wanted  to  murder  them.  The  state  of 
the  e.isij  wjuH  this:  —  o!ir  friend,  who  h.od  joined  us  at 
Aosta,  found  himself  seized  with  giddiness,  upon  hearing 

.  which  the  second  ganU-^shasae,  with  undisguised  glee, 
volunteered  to  stajand  keep  him  company, — a  duty  which 
he  performed  by  lying  down  and  going  to  sleep  the  mo- 
ment tlicy  wort'  left  alniic.  The  others,  seeing  the  work 
they  had  before  them,  put  the  rope  into  reqiii^ition  and 
got  into  harness.  All  this  was  done  on  a  little  platform 
to  one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  couloir  in  which  we 
were,  so  that  we  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  from  the  noise 
of  the  wind  roMiing  down  the  gully  Ci)iiltl  nut  at  first  In nr 
the  shouts  they  seut  atler  us.  Good  reason,  too,  they  had 
to  shouty  for  at  every  step  we  dislodged  lumps  of  rock 
which,  after  a  mad  bound  or  two,  shot  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  couloir  like  thirteen-inch  shells  from  a  mortar, 
whizzing  past  the  noses  of  the  }>arty  on  the  platform  round 
the  eorner,  and  going  down  with  a  crash  on  the  glacier 
below.   Of  course,  as  soon  as  matters  were  explained,  we 

'  held  on  tight  until  they  joined  us,  ^nd  then  crawled  up 
in  company.  There  was  one  more  difficulty  in  store  for 
us.  The  top  of  the  cJicmhuc  was  blocked  up  by  a  mass 
of  rock,  with  a  faee  so  perfectly  smooth  that  it  seenieil 
likely  to  prove  an  effectual  stoppage.  However,  Cachat 
being,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  is,  gifted  with  suckers, 
like  a  fly^s,  to  all  his  extremities,  and  with  a  power  of  walk- 
ing up  anything,  managed,  after  a  series  of  contortions, 
more  like  swimining  than  anything  else,  to  lay  hiiiu^tlf 
out  on  the  top  of  it,  and,  with  such  an  imitation  of  a 
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sailor's  **Yeo  heave  ho**  as  could  be  oxpocted  from  a 

Cliamoimix  man,  he  landed  us,  one  by  one,  at  his  feet,  iniit  h 
m  a  small  boy  lands  gudgeon  out  of  tlie  •Si  ipt  ntine.  In 
this  ignominious  way  we  got  over  the  last  difficulty  of 
our  ascent  of  the  Grivola.  For,  after  a  short  scramble  of 
a  few  yards,  we  were  all  sitting  on  a  knife-edge  of  rock, 
with  one  leff  liangiiir,'  over  Cogne,  and  the  other  dangling 
over  the  Val  Savaranche. 

The  spot  we  had  reached  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
square  top  we  had  seen  from  below,  which  now  turned  out 
to  be  a  ridge  some  fiffy  yards  from  end  to  end,  and  so 
Hharp  that  we  could,  and  indeed,  to  be  at  all  comfortable, 
were  obli^^ed,  to  sit  astride  upon  it.  Out  of  this  there 
cropped  up  three  or  four  spikes  of  rock  about  nine  or  ten 
feet  in  height,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  top  looked  very 
like  a  gigantic  fossil  jaw-bone,  with  a  few  worn  old  tusks 
still  8tickiii<^  U])  out  nf  it.  By  ri;^^lit,  nnd  ncc-ording  to  all 
the  recognised  rulen  of  mountaineering,  we  ought  to  have 
explored  this  ridge  from  end  to  end^  ascertained  which 
of  these  spikes  was  the  true  eummum  eulmen  of  the 
Grivola,  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  mounted  them  all,  before 
giving  a  loose  rein,  as  we  shamefully  did,  to  mere  sensual 
indulgence  in  scenery  and  refr(»shnieiit.  The  fact  is,  our 
sense  of  enjoyment  was  at  the  time  too  lively  for  a  due 
observance  of  the  niceties  of  Alpine  climbing.  We  had 
done  all  that  we  wanted  to  do.  We  had  had  a  noble 
excursion;  we  ha*]  st  ttit-d  t lie  question  about  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  we  had  reached  what  was  the  top  for  all  practical 
purposes :  for  the  notion  of  any  one  enjoying  himself  on 
the  point  of  one  of  those  pinnacles  was  preposterous.  On 
the  whole,  it  seemed  to  strike  every  one  as  a  childish  pro- 
ceeding to  \va."-te  tlic  precious  minutes  in  scrambliii*;  alK>ut 
the  ridge  fur  the  sule  purpose  of  elevating  ourselves  a  bare 
dozen  feet  higher,  as  if  we  had  come  up  simply  for  the 
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sake  of  saying  we  had  come  up ;  and  this  when  the  day 

was  already  far  spent,  and  some  of  the  most  <:fl«)rioiisi 
scenery  in  tlie  world  was  waiting  for  us,  not  to  speak  of 
our  friend,  who  wa.s  also  waiting  for  ns,  half  fried,  half 
frozen,  on  the  rocks  below.*  I  ought,  I  own,  to  speak  of 
our  anxiety  for  the  picturesque  with  some  qualification, 
for  I  remember  the  first  thin^  we  did  on  reachincf  the  top 
w;is  — witli  shaniC  and  sorrow  I  confess  it — not  to  utter  any 
appropriate  note  of  admiration,  nor  to  give  vent  to  any 
poetic  sentiment  befitting  the  occasion,  nor  yet  to  grasp 
each  other's  hands,  awed  into  silence  by  the  majesty  of  the 
scene, —  a  ceremony  which,!  believe,  in  practice  is  but  rarely 
performed; — it  was  simply  to  raise  a  lusty  cli opus,  the 
burden  of  which  wns  s(»mething  to  drink."  Alas  I  it  was 
discovered  we  had  brought  up  only  one  wretched  bottle  of 
red  wine ;  indeed  I  may  say  of  red-hot  wine,  for,  having 
been  sluntr  on  a  guide's  back  for  a  couple  of  hours,  it  had 
had  the  lull  benefit  of  a  strong  sun,  ami  was  in  a  fine 
wholesome  state  for  being  swallowed  by  persons  in  our 
over-heated  condition.  One  bottle  of  wine  among  five 
thirsty  men  does  not  last  long,  so  we  were  soon  at  liberty 
to  study  the  panorama  before  us.    To  describe  this  in  a 

♦  I  now  believe  it  wa*  much  more  childi^ii  not  to  do  the  thing  completely 
▼hen  we  were  abont  it  Am  wo  were  descending,  the  garde-ehauf  above 
mentioned  tatd,  it  wonld  neter  do  to  come  down  without  leaTing  a  flag  (in 
aober  language,  a  bit  of  ealioo  on  a  stiok)  in  t(>^4timony  of  oar  aaoent.  The 

proftoHi'tim  Wi\H  too  I'nnoocnt  to  be  ri!)jt»rtri!  t.i ;  Vut  whon  m'»»  f  un  l  lu* 
was  riiakiiiL'  Im"  :i  j'.ut  of  the  ridge  where  wo  ha<l  ii<  v«t  lu  en,  it  i«truck 
both  as  not  being  an  altofjether  honest  proceeding,  ami  wo  proposed  re- 
turning for  the  purpose  of  giving  doe  effect  to  tho  eolenuulv  l  y  ihv  presienoe 
of  the  whole  party.  Caehat»  howerer,  pooh-pooh'd  the  idea;  and  aa  his 
word  was  always  law  with  us  on  thetfe  expeditions,  the  matter  was  let  dn^p. 
Our  htandartl-bearer.  t!i<  r«  f to,  claims  the  honnnr  of  having  been  the  only 
man  wlio  rearh(Hl  t]ir  .ictual  j,-'i}>t  rDhnini: n!  r.ftli.'  Grivola, — an  honour  to 
which,  1  think,  i.s  iuUy  rntitUd,  and  lo  which,  *<peaking  for  Self  and  C<x, 
I  am  flure  he  ia  quite  welcome.  I  merely  mention  these  facta  aa  a  hint  for 
future  mountain  exploren  who  eet  any  value  on  a  literal  fhlfilment  of  their 
undertaking. 
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way  tliat  would  couvey  aiiN-thing  beyond  an  idea  of  con- 
fused grandeur  to  any  one  who  does  not  know  the  Alps 
would  be  impossible.  Those  who  are  fskiQiliar  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  great  Pennine  chain,  "will  be  able' 
to  imagine  some  of  its  glories  when  they  see  the  position' 
of  the  Grivola  on  the  map.  Placed  a.s  we  were,  we  Lad 
to  the  north  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  range, 
sweeping  round  in  a  magnificent  curve  from  Mont  Blanc 
on  the  left  to  Monte  Bosa  on  the  right  From  the  height 
at  which  we  were,  the  eye  could  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
the  ^^reat  snow-deserts  from  which  the  glittering  peaks 
and  domes  before  us  rose,  and  from  which  countless  glaciers 
streamed  down  into  the  valleys  beneath.  Even  Mont 
Blanc,  though  still  nearly  3,000  feet  above  us  seemed 
to  stand  almost  face  to  face  with  us.  From  no  other 
point  of  view  that  I  know  of  can  the  claims  of  the  two 
great  rival  mountains  of  the  Alps  be  so  fairly  exa- 
mined as  from  here.  Seen  from  such  an  elevation  as  this, 
it  is  not  because  of  his  extra  500  feet  of  altitude  that 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains :  his  diadem  is 
not  "  a  diadem  of  snow it  is  an  iron  circlet  of  black 
precipices,  above  whicli  liis  tall  wliite  brow  towei'S  royally, 
and  he  looks,  "  ay,  every  inch  a  king." 

The  next  most  striking  object^  perhaps,  was  that  noble 
group  of  peaks  formed  by  the  sharp  spear  of  the  Bent 
Blanche,  the  graceful  Weisshom,  and  the  grjind  old  Mat- 
terhorn,  with  a  long  thin  pennon  of  fleecy  cloud  flviniif  at 
the  maintop,  like  a  flap^  of  defiance, —  a  challenge  ot  "  NMia 
dare  meddle  wi*  me  To  the  west  we  had  in  full  view 
the  great  snow-fields  and  glaciers  of  the  Ruitor,  and  the 
district  of  the  Tarentaise,  bristling  with  unexplored  peaks. 
Southwards  and  eastwards  a  thin  blue  haiJe  hung  over  the 
distant  plains  of  Italy,  shutting  out  from  onr  view  Turin  and 
most  likely  the  Mediterraneatr;  but  to  this  loss  we  were,  to 
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some  extent^  reoondledy  by  having  the  more  time  to  oonton- 
plate  the  noble  mass  of  the  G-iand  Paradis,  then  an  antrodden 

mountain,  but  since  ascended  by  Mr.  Cowell.  Hy  no 
means  the  least  striking  part  of  the  panorama  was  that 
which  met  the  eye  on  glancing  downwards.  So  abruptly 
does  Uie  peak  drop  from  crown  to  base  on  its  south  side^ 
that^  as  we  sat  astride  on  our  rough  mountain  horse, 
we  seemed  almost  to  ride  in  mid  air ;  and  after  our  own 
boot^,  the  next  object  the  eye  fell  on  was  the  glacis  a 
thousand  feet  below.  A  gleam  of  green  far  down  among 
the  rocks  showed  where  the  valley  of  Cogne  lay^  and  be- 
yond this  rose  the  Becca  di  Nona,  which  looks  so  lordly 
from  Aosta,  but  from  our  elevation  of  13,000  iet^L  waa 
dwarfed  into  a  mole- hill. 

It  was  not  exactly  a  place  to  sleep  in  —  though  admirably 
adapted  for  laay  dreaming — and  at  last  we  had  to  go. 
Our  unfortunate  but  unaToidable  delay  on  the  moraine  had 
made  us  much  later  than  we  had  expected  to  be.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  future  moimtain  climbers^  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  ugly  couloir  was  found  quite  ea^,  the  £ftct 
being,  I  suspect^  that  we  knew  we  had  come  up  it,  and  thai 
we  must  positively  go  down  it  We  rejoined  our  friends  be* 
low,  lowered  ourselves  over  tlie  rocks,  glLssaded  or  tumhled, 
according  to  taste,  over  the  snow,  unearthed  our  mche  of 
provisions  on  the  moraine,  dined,  and  finally  reached  the 
Marmot's  at  about  7.  Here  we  indulged  in  a  bath  in  the 
trough  attached  to  the  village  pump, —  at  least,  in  as  much 
of  a  bath  a.s  was  consistent  with  propriety, —  for  the  btdk 
of  the  population  turned  out  to  witness  the  operation, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  a  religious  rite  of  some  soit^ — a 
quotidian  baptism>— or  else  a  thanksgiving  for  not  having 
broken  our  necks.  Then  to  supper,  and  then  to  bed; 
and  may  tlie  present  reader  sleep  a.s  sound  to-night  as  did 
the  present  writer  on  that  23rd  of  August,  185d  I 
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4.  THE  ALPS  OF  THE  TARSNTAI8E. 

J«ABRAT1V£   OP   tiiI.ORATlONS   IN    1859    ANJ>  i860. 

Bt  Wm.  MATHXwa^  JuM.,  M.A. 

HITRODIXGTOBY  HKBTARKfl 

Immediately  to  the  S.  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  crest  oi 
the  great  Alpine  chain  which  encircles  northern  Italy  bends 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  sweeps  towards  the  Meditenra- 
nean,  lies  the  group  of  lo%  mountains  known  as  the  Oraian 

Alps.  They  extend  southwards  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne 
^  far  as  the  Levanua,  the  first  peak  of  the  Cottians,  while 
from  W.  to  £•  they  reach  from  the  junction  of  the  Arc  and 
Is^re  at  Chamousset  in  jSaToy  to  the  plain  of  Piedmont  at 
Ivrea. 

In  subdividing  this  important  cluster  of  mountains,  we 
at  once  encounter  a  difficulty  which  meets  us  in  every  at- 
tempt to  classify  the  component  elements  of  the  alpine 
chain*  Political  and  ethnographical  divisions  generally 
follow  mountain  ridges  and  inclose  valleys,  whereas  the 
only  rational  method  of  ^^rouping  mountains  physically,  is 
to  take  vaHeys  as  the  boundary  lines.  In  the  present 
instance  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  divide  the  Graiani 
into  two  halves,  by  the  crest  of  the  main  chain,  which 
connects  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  with  the  Levannay  and 
separates  Italy  from  Savoy.  But  then  the  question  im- 
mediately arises,  what  in  to  he  don(;  with  the  peaks  which 
lie  along  the  line  of  watershed?  and  as  no  satisfactory 
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answer  can  be  given  to  it^  some  other  method  must 
evidently  be  pursued.   I  propose  to  adopt  the  following 

bubordiiiate  groups : — 

1.  Tk»  Central  Graiatu, — ^This  group  ooiuiBts  of  the  range 
between  the  Col  de  la  Scigne  and  the  Levamia.  Ita  Bummit 
ridge  is  a  portion  of  the  watershed  which  aeparates  Savoy  fram 
Italy,  and  the  drainage  of  the  Rhone  fixmi  that  of  the  Po.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Val  de  Tignes,  the  Val  d*Aoata  above  ViUe- 
neuve,  and  the  Yal  Savaranche.  Ita  eastern  flanks  are  in  Pied- 
monty  and  its  western  in  the  Tarentaiae,  u  province  of  Savoy, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  basin  of  the  Hauie  Ithre  and  its 
numerous  tributary  valleys. 

n.  The  Western  GrataM^These  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Ibnner, 
between  the  Is^re  and  the  Are.  They  are  entirely  in  Savoy,  about 
three-fourths  of  their  area  belotiging  to  the  Tarentaiae,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Maurienne. 

m.  The  Eastern  Graiane  or  Mountains  of  Cogne* — This  noble 
duster  of  peaks,  of  which  the  Grand  Paradis  and  the  Grivola  are 
the  culminating  poiuts,  is  situated  to  the  east  of  group  1,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  city  of  Aosta.  It  is  inclosed  by  the  Yal 
8avannGhe>  Yal  d'Aosta,  and  Yal  di  Locana,  and  is  entirely  in 
Piedmont. 

Few  parts  of  the  Alps  can  boast  more  coospieuouB  and 
attractive  mountains  than  thoee  of  the  Graiaa  chain. 

Seen  from  every  one  of  the  nuiiihtTlegs  points  of  view 
between  Mout  Blanc  and  Monte  iiosa,  they  form  a  magni- 
fioent  feature  in  the  southern  panorama;  and  they  lie 
close  to  two  main  lines  of  communication  from  France 
to  Italy,  by  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  little  St.  Bernard.  It 
\»  nevertheleHS  scarcely  too  mucli  to  that  up  to  a  very 
recent  period  their  phyyical  geography  was  as  little  kno\vTi 
as  that  of  the  interior  of  AiHca,  although  the  district 
has  been  elaborately  mapped  by  the  Sardinian  Govern* 
ment,  and  although  many  of  its  principal  peaiks  may  be 
Been  almost  within  u  ntonc's  thri)\v  lioin  the  roof  of  the 
observatory  at  Turin.  Within  the  hkit  iive  years,  however. 
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the  QraiaDS  have  claimed  a  share  of  the  attention  of  alpine 
ezploreis,  and  I  may  mention  the  names  of  M.  le  Chanoine 
Carrel  of  Aosta,  M.  Ohamonin  the  cnr^  of  Coppne,  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  King,  and  Messrs.  Tiickett,  Ornisby,  and 
Cowell,  as  especially  deserving  of  honourable  mention  for 
their  discoveries  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  chain. 
The  central  and  western  sections  have  heen  far  less  mves- 
tigated,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  introduce  them  to 
public  notice,  under  the  general  title  of  the  Alps  of  the 
Tarentaise. 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  OEOORAPHY  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

As  it  will  he  necessary  to  malce  frequent  refi^rences  to  woilis 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  thin  ])a]>er,  it  -will  bo  convenient  to 
give  a  short  snnimary  of  tlie  more  important  majis  and  other 
geographical  publications,  in  -wliicli  the  Graian  Alpti  liave  been 
<lelineate<l  or  deM  ribod,  j^articnlarly  as  many  of  them  are  very 
iniperft'ctly  known  to  ETiL^lisli  reridera. 

During  the  time  that  ixivoy  Jnid  Northern  Italy  ionncd  part  of 
the  French  empire  under  Najx-leoii,  a  trigonomutrical  surv(>y 
was  made  of  both  th(*se  countries,  and  a  network  of  triangles  was 
determine<l,  which  extended  on  eacli  side  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  The  trianLndati(»n  of  Nortli  Italy  was  the  joint  work  of 
French  and  Italian  (n'otrra{>]iical  En;jrineers,  while  tliat  of  Savoy 
w;ia  executed  entirely  by  the  former.  Among  the  officers  attached 
to  the  French  staff  was  M.  Coraboeuf,  who  probably  liad  the  direc- 
tion of  a  considerable  poi-tiou  of  the  work,  and  av  ailed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  determine  trigonometrically  the  lieiirlit  of  se- 
veral im]>ortant  peaks.  The  results  of  his  admeasurementa  were 
communicated  to  the  Socit^tci  de  (i(k>graphie  de  Paris,  and  have 
been  printed  in  the  "  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  M<^moires,"  pub- 
lislietl  by  that  body,  tome  deuxieme,  Paris,  1S25.  For  reasons 
wliicli  will  shortly  api>ear,  T  liad  long  been  desirous  of  olitaining 
access  to  M.  Cnrab(pnrs  mcTtioir,  and  have  recently  done  so 
throuirh  tlie  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  F.  K.  Jilackstone  of  the 
British  Museum,  wlio  fortunately  discovered  the     Ivecueil  "  in 
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the  Muftcuni  LiV)rary.    Tlic  paper  iu  (j^uestion  will  be  found  in 

Tol.  ii.  p.  32  and  is  cntitletl, — 

**  Notice  sur  une  ^Vrr-urc  Gconiofrique  dc  la  Hauteur  au-dessuH 
de  la  Mer  de  quelque-s  Somniiu's  des  Alfjcs,  par  M.  Cora- 
boDiif,  Chef  d'Eiicadron  au  Corps  lioyal  des  in^nieura 
graphc's." 

To  this  title  is  appended  the  following  foot  ijote :  — 

"  Cette  notice  a  etc  rodigec  et  coniniuni<{iiea,  a  la  Socirtc  de  G^- 
graj)}iie  long-tonips  avant  la  publication  de  i'ouvrage  du  Baron 
von  Weldon  but  le  Mont  Rosa."  • 

M.  Coral  xeuf  comniences  by  aaying : 

"Lea  operations  g^oddsiques  auxquellea  j'ai  coopen-  dans  la 
Savoie  en  1803  et  1804,  et  m  Italie  pendant  les  anneea  ItiOB, 
1609,  et  1811,  m'ont  donn^  les  moyens  de  determiner  avec 
ime  pr^ision  suffieante  la  hauteur  de  quelques  sommitde  remar- 
quables  des  Alpea,  telles  que  le  Mont  Blanc,  le  Mont  Boee,  et  le 
Mont  Viso." 

The  paper  is  a  very  short  one,  and  connsts  merely  of  a  diagram 
of  the  triangles  of  the  first  order  in  Savoy  and  Italy,  with  tables 
of  the  magnitudes  of  theb*  component  sides  and  aqgles,  followed 
bj  calculations  of  the  heights  of  the  yarious  summits.  Those 
connected  with  the  trianirles  of  Savoy,  are  the  Buet,  Mont  Blanc, 
"  TAiguille  do  la  Sassiere  "  and  PAiguille  de  hi  Vanoise,"  and 
with  the  triangles  of  Italy,  Monto  Jiosa,  "  Mont  leeran  and 
Monte  Viao.  Of  tlieso  moimtains  we  are  liere  concerned  with 
three  only  ;  of  the  heights  of  which  M.  CoraboBuf  has  made  the 
following  determinationB: 

Montlseran      .      .   4046  motres  «  13,271  Euglish  feet 
Aiguille  dfl  la  VaaoiM    3868    „     -  12,674  „ 
Aiguille  de  la  &ML^    8768    „  •12,346 

Tt  thuH  aj'|iears  tliat  altliongh  these  results  wv.rr  not  |ail)Ii>lio»l 
until  IS'J.'),  the  observation^  wen-  made  not  later  llian  l-Sl  I,  and 
they  must  therefore  V)e  eon-idt  rrd  as  the  earliest  couth butiona 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  (Tiaiari  Alps. 

The  first  map  in  Avhieh  the  di>itrict  delineat(?d  with  any 
pretension  to  accuracy,  is  that  of  Haymoud,  published  in  Taris 
in  1820.    It  is  entitled  — 

Carte  Topographique  Militaire  dee  Aipes,  compreuant  le 

*  Von  Wdden's  work  was  publiflhed  in  Vienna  in  1824* 
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Pi6mont,  la  Savoye,  le  Comt<''  dc  Nice,  le  Vallais,  le  Dnch6 
de  Genes  et  le  Milanais,  et  Partie  dos  Krnts  limirTophe??. 
Dressee  k  rEchcllc  d'lin  m^trc  ponr  200, UUU  metres,  par 
J.  B.  S.  Raymond,  Capitaine  au  Corps  KoyaL  des  In- 
fr?^nieiirs  Gi'-o'TrMplie.s  Militaires." 
In  thia  map  the  draiuiiii  are  Bhown  nearly  as  correctly  as  in 
any  snbHequent  production,  and  it  probably  embodies  the  results 
of  tho  previously  dcscri]>ed  triangulutions. 

Ot'tlje  network  ot' triangles  which  had  bopn  constructed  m  Italy, 
a  considerable  portion  extended  along  the  i'arallel  of  Latitude  of 
45**,  from  Fimne  on  the  Adriatic,  to  Kivoli  nenr  Turin,  and  when 
the  Itiihan  work  was  finished,  in  1811,  tlie  French  Government 
directed  the  nie^urenient  of  another  arc  of  tlie  same  jianiUel, 
tiorri  tin'  <  <<a>t  line  near  Bordeaux,  to  the  frontiers  of  8avoy. 
Tins  tnangulation  was  cojnjileted  in  1818,  and  Savoy  having 
then  l)een  restored  to  its  ancient  owners,  it  Avas  proposed  by  the 
French  to  the  Sardinian  Ooverument,  in  tlie  year  1820,  tluit  tlie 
latter  should  undertake  a  triangulation  across  the  chain  ol"  Alps, 
and  thus  unite  the  two  ares  of  the  parallel,  Ujion  this  the 
Austrians,  who  hud  pushed  their  »urvey  acrotis  Croatia  and  Scla- 
vonia,  as  far  ?ts  Orsova  in  the  Banat,  volunteered  their  co-of)era- 
tion,  and  on  the  27th  of  JiJy,  1821,  a  convocation  was  tiigned  at 
Turin,  between  the  Sardinian  and  Austrian  Government'^,  in 
virtue  of  which,  a  mixed  coimniskiion,  consi>ting  of  officers  of  tlie 
engineerinpr  Kt«ffs  of  the  two  nations,  with  tlio  addition  of  M. 
Plana  of  Turin  and  M.  Carliui  of  Milan,  aj*  astronomers,  was 
apjx)inted  to  UJidertake  the  work.  The  cnU  rprise  was  pro*iecuted 
with  vigour,  the  fx  Id  work  wad  completed  in  1823,  and  t)?e 
triangles  connec  ted  with  the  French  System  by  Colonel  Brous- 
scaud  and  M.  Nicollet.  In  1824  the  commismion  met  in  Milan 
to  prejiare  their  materials  for  the  press,  and  in  1825  the  resulte 
were  given  to  tlie  world  in  the  publication  entitled-— 

"  Operations  Geodc'siques  et  Abtronomiqucd  pour  la  Mesurc 
d*un  Arc  du  Barallele  moyen,  ex^ut<5es  en  Piemont  et  en 
Savoie,  ])ar  une  Commission  com])iis<^  d'Officiers  do  r£tat 
Major  General  et  d' Astronomes  PiemonUiis  et  Autrichiens, 
en  1821,  1822,  182o.    A  Milan,  de  l  lmprimerie  luipti- 
riale  et  Hoyalo.  1825." 
This  im|>ortaut  work  consists  of  two  quarto  volumes  of  text, 
and  an  atlas,  and  gives  a  full  accoiuit  of  the  lalK)urs  of  the  com- 
inidsioni  with  a  record  oi  ail  their  obbervations.    The  chain  of 
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triangles  was  constructed  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  parallel ;  it 
extended  from  Turin,  over  the  CeniSy  to  INIont  Colombier  beyond 
Chamb^iyf  and  oontained  eighteen  angular  point.^,  of  which  the 
larger  number  were  upon  a  series  of  peaks  on  either  aide  of  the 
valley  of  Susa,  and  of  tlie  Maurienne. 

The  triangulation  is  laid  down  upon  an  excellent  map,  on  a 
flcale  of  g—j  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Graian  Alps;  and 
there  are  also  16  smaller  maps,  on  a  scale  of  jj^,  of  the  im- 
mediate Ticinity  of  each  of  the  trigonometrical  stationBy  lour  of 
which  belong  to  the  Tarentaiae.  The  Atlas  also  contains  six 
pononunio  views,  engraved  from  drawings  made  by  the  camera 
lucida,  from  the  stiitions  which  commanded  the  widest  horizon. 
The  maps  just  described,  p  articularly  those  upon  the  larger  scale, 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  fiu*  exceed  in 
accuracy  any  other  wtrk  which  has  been  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sardinian  Govenimeiit* 

The  next  publications  which  have  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
Govemment  maps  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  Of  these  the  first  is 
that  usually  known  as  the  Six-Sheet  Sardinian  map,  the  "  Carta 
d^U  Stati  di  sua  Maestik  Sarda  in  Terraferma,  Opera  del  Seal 
Corpo  di  Stato  Maggiore  generale,  indsa  e  pubUcata  1*  anno 
1841."  Ba  scale  is  s^'and  it  professes  to  be  an  exact 
reduction  fi-om  a  larger  map  of  the  Seal  Corpo  in  96  sheets,  on  a 
^®  ^  SMM*  ^  probably  been  improved  from  time 
to  time,  as  one  of  the  sheets  of  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Tuckett  contains  a  table  of  the  population  in  1846, 
and  on  another  is  a  note  to  the  eflfoct  that  it  was  reproduced  by 
electrotype  in  1859. 

The  laige  map  on  the  scale  of  sim  ^  course  of 
publication,  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  one  just  referred  to,  inas- 
much as  the  key  to  it  shows  only  91  sheets  instead  of  96,  and  as 
sheet  37  bears  npon  it  the  foUowing  memorandum Sicono- 
sduto  Bulterreno  nell*  anno  1853,  publicato  nell*  anno  1858/'  It  ia 
by  &r  the  most  elaborate  and  pretentious  map  of  the  Siurdinian 
territozy  hitherto  i»K>duced,  and  it  contains  (he  whole  of  the 
Graians  except  the  lower  part  of  the  Val  de  Tignes^  included  in 
sheet  29,  which  is  not  yet  published. 

There  is  also  another  Govemment  map  on  a  scale  of 
not,  I  believe,  sold  to  the  public,  and  of  which  I  do  not  know  the 
date.    I  am  indebted  to  the  Sev.  S.  W.  King  for  the  loan  of  one 
of  the  sheets^  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  calls  fat  remark. 
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In  each  of  the  three  maps  here  described  the  Alpine  portionB 
arc  most  inacciurate  and  luiRatiftiactozy. 

In  1845  appeared  a  portion  of  a  work  entitled  "  T.e  Alpi  che 
cingono  1'  Italia,  considerate  militannente."  Tt  was  to  have  con- 
sisted of  five  parts ;  tlie  first  geographical  and  det»criptive, — the 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  historical,  with  particular  reference  to 
battles, — and  the  fifth  to  contain  a  map  and  plates  explanatory 
of  the  geographical  section.  The  first  and  fifth  parts  are  the  only 
ones  in  my  possession,  the  others  I  believe  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. The  work  appears  to  have  been  edited  or  written  by 
Count  Annibale  di  Saluzzo  (whose  name  is  appended  to  the  dedi- 
cjition  to  Charles  Albert),  from  materials  collected  by  the  Heal 
corpo  di  Stato  Maggiore.  Part  I.  consists  of  an  account  of  the 
whole  Alpine  chain,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  under 
Hevend  tables,  called  **  Quadri."  The  first  quadro  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  minerals  in  the  Alps, — the  second,  of  the  woods  and 
forests, — the  third,  of  the  roads, — the  fourth,  of  the  valleys,  —  the 
fifth,  of  the  lakes, — and  the  sixth,  of  the  canal-*.  Bnt  what  is 
more  interestin;?,  the  seventh  quadro  h  t\  very  extensive  table  of 
heights,  inchulinir  the  latitude  and  l(ni^itude  of  the  points 
mea.sured,  th(;  name  of  the  authority,  and  tlie  method  of  dutermi- 
nation.  T1h>  tiltli  part  of  the  work  coniju  ises  a  map  upon  a  scale 
of  js^iwo  ^'^  '^^'holii  cliain  dc,>;crilH'd  in  Part  I.,  and  sonic 
panoramic  ]tr('filcs  of  no  great  interest.  In  the  list  ol"  heights  the 
determinations  of  Coralxi'nf,  (juoted  j)rcviously,  arc  ascribed  to 
*'  Ingegncrl  Knmci  si,"  and  l)otli  tlic  Pic  dc  (irivola  and  (rrand 
Paradis  ar(>  omitted,  although  the  latter  ia  mentioned  in  another 
part  of  the  book. 


METnOD  EMPLOYED  IN  MEASUBtNO  HEIGHTS. 

iTiBited  the  Tarentaisein  18.59,  18C0,  and  18C1,  having  with 
me  on  the  first  occasion  a  sympiesometer,  by  Adie,  which  proved 
per^Uy'tueleas.  The  glycerine  column,  in  &lling,  always  sepa- 
rated into  nimierous  portions,  with  wide  gaps  betw^n,  so  thai  it 
waa  impossible  to  determine  ita  length.  In  1860  and  1861, 1 
carried  one  of  Casclla^a  mountain  barometeni,  on  Fortin's  princi- 
pU;,  with  an  iTory  point,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  instrtmient.  In  the  former 
year,  indeed,  the  tube  was  broken  during  my  homeward  journey, 
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but  in  isCi  it  was  carried  about  the  mountidna  for  several  weeks 

witJiMtit  tlie  smallest  misJiap. 

Tile  iiK-rciu-ial  barttincter  is  by  far  the  nn'st  ti-ust\voi  tliy  iustru- 
mciit  t()r  li\  [)sometrii  al  purposes,  most  othtiij*  bcinpr  mfn  ly  indi- 
rect ctuitrivances  for  ascertaining  the  atmossplicric  prt  -tsnro  in 
hfifrht  niorc  iirial  column.  From  its  length,  it  iii  at  lirftt  rather 
awkward  to  oarry,  hut  oiu-  wry  soon  gets  used  to  it,  and  every 
mountaiiK'cr,  traviHing  in  an  nm-xjilored  district,  sliouhl  uuike  it 
hiH  cou.staut  (x*mpunion.  In  n>in;/  it  Inr  the  mtasun'ment  of 
heights,  it  is  necessary  to  select  bulbrchaiid  the  stations  for  coni- 
pariwn,  in  order  that  the  observations  may  made  a^i  iiwirly  as 
possible  simultaneously  nitli  those  at  the  lower  level.  For  the 
Graian  Alps,  the  observatory  at  (Jeneva,  the  St.  Bernard 
pice,  and  the  Turin  Academy  are  the  best  bases,  and  to  these 
may  be  added  Aosta,  where  the  barometer  li*  observed  dailv  by 
Carrel.  At  the  Turin  Academy,  llie  meteorologicjil  obser- 
vations are  made  at  [)  a.m.,  noon, and  3  p.m.,  and  the  siime  lioursare 
adopted  by  M.  Carrel.  At  Geneva  and  St.  Bernard  the  records 
are  llu*  mure  comitleto,  the  instruments  being  read  every  even 
hour,  from  6  iji  the  morning  until  10  at  night.  It  may  lie  u>ieful 
to  add,  that  the  lieights  above  the  sea  of  barometer  cisterns  at 
Turin,  Geneva,  and  St.  Bernard,  are  284,  408,  and  2478  3  metres 
resi)eotively. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  compare  the  mountain  baro- 
meter with  the  fixed  in^aments  at  the  lower  stations,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  differences  in  their  index  errors.  In  1860  I 
neglected  to  do  this  at  the  commencement  of  the  journey,  and  the 
comparison  was  made  at  Turin  after  I  had  leil  the  Alps.  On 
August  23rd  my  barometer  stood  1'5  milUm^trea  lower  thjui  the 
Academy  instrument,  a  discrepancy  much  greater  than  it  ought 
to  have  been.  In  1861  I  took  the  precaution  of  making  a  com- 
parihon  at  Geneva,  before  the  barometer  was  subjected  to  the 
rough  usjige  of  the  moimtains.  The  instrument  and  its  attached 
thermometer  are  graduated  both  in  French  and  English  mosuiures, 
and  the  two  scales  have  not  neoesaarily  the  same  index  error.  On 
August  3rd,  by  a  mean  of  two  compariaons  it  stood  *49  mm.  and 
*027  inches  below  the  observatory  standard.  On  the  27th  it  was 
compared  at  Turin,  when  the  meaa  of  three  comparisona  gare  » 
depression  of  1*46  mm.  and  *06  inches  below  the  Academy  inatm- 
ment,  a  difome  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  prerioua  year. 
On  a  final  oomparison  with  Sfir.  GaaeDa'a  standard  made  on  my 
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letom  to  London,  it  was  found  that  the  error  bad  mcreased  '74 
mm.  and  '029  indies  during  the  alpine  journey.  This  was  annoy- 
ing, as  it  invalidates  the  results  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  alteration 
in  the  error  was  perhape  due  to  the  great  fluctuatioiia  in  the 
length  of  the  cohimn  canfling  die  unboiled  mercury  In  the  daton 
to  mix  with  the  boiled  mercury  in  the  tube>  and  ao  carrying  up  a 
minute  quantity  of  air.  Previously  to  every  observation,  I  tilted 
the  tube,  so  that  the  mercury  struck  against  the  top,  but  I  never 
detected  any  dullness  in  the  click.  It  thus  appears  desirable  to 
make  comparisons  not  only  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  journey, 
but  at  intermediate  times,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.  The 
increase  in  the  index  error  will  not  account  for  the  whole  dis- 
crepancy at  Turin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  indications  of  the 
Academy  barometer  are  somewhat  too  high.  The  barometer  at 
ISt.  Bernard  is  kept  constantly  en  rapport  with  that  at  Geneva,  so 
that  any  mountaineer  who  has  compared  his  instrument  at  tlie 
latter  place  can  avail  himself  of  the  St.  Bernard  observations. 
The  Index  errors  here  de«rrihod  are  not  included  in  the  barometer 
readings,  as  given  in  tliis  | mper,  but  have  been  added  to  tbem 
before  making  the  calculations. 

Throughout  the  journeys  of  18G0  and  1861  I  invariably  read 
the  barometer  and  attached  thermometer  in  duplicate,  making 
the  record  both  in  Freiu  li  and  English  measures,  and  re<hicini:^ 
llic  hright  of  the  column  to  the  freezing  point  indej^endently  in 
the  two  scales.  By  comparing  the  re-^nlt-;.  any  error  in  the  ori- 
ginal reading  or  in  the  process  of  reduction  could  at  once  be 
detected.  Tlie  air  teni|i(  rature  was  taken  by  one  of  Mr.  Casella's 
cenfiLTrade  thermometers,  tit  d  on  to  the  shady  side  ot  au  alj)en- 
stock  about  five  feet  al»ovc  tlic  ground.  The  altitucKs  were 
cnlcnlated  by  tai)l*  s  Itased  on  La  Place's  formula,  which  con- 
tains corrections  lor  temperature,  latitude,  and  tlecreaseof  gravity 
in  a  vertical  line.  The  tables  employed,  wliii  li  are  the  be.^st  and 
simplest  for  the  purpose,  are  those  of  Delcros  in  Fnm  li  measures, 
and  of  Guyot  in  English  ;  they  will  bo  found  in  the  "  Pliysical  and 
Meteorological  Tables  '*  of  the  Sniitlisonijui  Institute  of  Washington, 
edited  by  Guyot,  an  admirable  work,  the  most  coumlete  collection 
of  meteorological  infiu-niatioii  ibat  lias  ever  is.^ucd  t'roni  the  prc.^s. 
in  18G0  I  made  the  calculations  in  French  njcasurcs  only,  but  in 
18G1  both  in  French  and  KiiL:lish,  takincrthe  )n«  :in  of  the  results, 
and  p-oing  through  the  ligurrs  a  second  little'  whent/ver  the'  ditference 
was  great  enough  to  indicate  the  probability  of  an  arithmetical 
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error.  In  1861,  when  compariioiifi  were  made  with  the  three 
bases  of  Tarin,  Genevft,  and  St.  Bernard,  each  observation  thus 

involved  six  distinct  sets  of  calculations*. 

I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  aeknowlcilL'ing  my 
obligationn  to  Signior  Caiitu  of  llic  Turin  Academv,  ui  i  to  M. 
PlantaniDur,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Geneva.  I  am  deeply 
indebteil  to  bi)th  these  gfiitlomen,  not  only  for  the  facilitit-s  th.-y 
ailbrdcd  nie  for  the  compari8C>n  of  my  ]>aromrrer,  but  also  lor 
their  kiiultu  ss  in  fiimishing  me  with  the  neeehi^ary  extracts  from 
their  uu-tenroloLrical  rcLiistors.  T  have  also  to  thank  M.  riiUita- 
mour  i'or  liis  valiiaM<!  siig^jost ion  of  a  very  simple  method  of 
extemporising  a  moist  bull)  thermometer.  After  taking  tin-  air 
tempemture,  nothiTitx  more  is  neoesssar}'  than  to  rover  the  bulb 
ol"  tlio  tliermoineter  witli  a  small  |>ioce  of  ])a]>er  either  (lipp<Ml  in 
the  nearest  stream  or  mere  ly  moistened  in  the  mouth.  The 
process  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  always  worth  while  to  include 
a  moist  bulb  reading  with  the  other  observations.  I  have  not, 
however,  availed  myself  of  this  additional  element  to  nrrl 
use  of  Plantamour^s  tables  based  on  Bessel's  formula,  which 
contains  a  correction  depending  upon  the  humidity  of  the  air ; 
partly  because  they  arc  far  more  complicated  than  those  of 
Delcros,  and  the  calculations  involved  more  time  than  X  had  at 
my  disposjd  ;  and  partly  because  it  was  necessary  to  compare  the 
reanlts  with  those  from  St*  Bernard  and  Turin,  where  the  moiat 
bulb  thermometer  is  not  observed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  St.  Bernard  resolts  are  geneiaUy 
lower  than  the  others.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  they  are  fully 
explained  in  a  masterly  memoir  by  M.  Plantamour,  entitled 
"  Mesnres  Hypsom^triques  dans  les  Alpes,**  Gen^re,  1860.  The 
differenoe  varies  with  the  time  of  year,  and  hour  of  the  day,  and 
is  a  maximum  in  the  month  of  July,  and  irom  12  to  2  p.m.  If 
the  observations  had  been  made  at  night,  the  St  Bernard  resulta 
would  have  been  the  highest 

NARRATiVi:  OF  EXPLORATIONS  IN  1859  AND  1860. 

It  was  in  the  year  1^59  that  I  was  hrst  enabieti  to 
indulge  a  long-cherished  desire  of  forming  some  practical 
acquaintance  mth  the  Graian  Alps.    I  had  been  travalliiig 
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with  my  brother,  Mr.  G-.  S.  Mathews,  and  after  many 

delightful  excursioDH  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Zermatt^  we  arrived,  towardid  the  end  of 
AnguBty  at  ChamouDis^  and  began  to  think  of  turning  our 
&oe8  homewards.  A  few  days  previously  we  had  met 
Messrs.  Orm^by  uud  Bruce  at  Aosta,  and  in  ed  by  their 
success  upon  the  Grivola,  we  resolved  to  cuuclude  our 
mountain  work  by  making  a  rapid  march  from  Ohamounix 
to  Turin  by  way  of  the  Col  d'Iseran.  Mont  Iseran,  the 
supposed  monarch  of  the  Graian  chain,  is  placed  by  the 
Sardinian  surveyors  just  on  the  east  of  the  Col,  and 
occupies  a  most  prominent  position  upon  sheet  37  of  the 
large  Government  sorveyj  with  Goraboeuf  s  determination 
of  4045  metres  upon  its  summit.  We  intended  to  subject 
the  peak  to  a  thorough  examination,  and  if  it  louived  ea.sy 
to  try  to  climb  iL  Success  was  too  doubtful  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  take  on  our  gmdes;  we,  consequently^ 
dismissed  them,  and  quitting  Ohamounix  on  Tuesday  the 
30th,  \ve  .shouldered  our  knapsacks,  and  crossed  the 
Forclciz  to  St.  Gervais.  On  the  3 1st  the  line  season  of 
1859  fairly  broke>  and  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  wet 
and  cloudy  weather.  On  the  first  rainy  day  for  nearly 
five  vi'LH'ks,  we  walked  from  St.  (iervais  over  tlie  Col  dii 
Bonbomme  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice  in  the  Tarentaise,  wiiere 
we  foimd  comfortable  but  rather  expensive  quarters  at  the 
Hotel  des  Voyageurs. 

On  Sept.  Ist  we  left  Bourg  at  7.30  a.m.  by  the  route 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
Is^e  as  far  as  the  village  of  Scez.  Above  this  place»  where 
the  road  and  river  separate,  the  latter  bending  suddenly 
to  the  S.E.,  the  Is^re  valley  is  called  the  Val  de  Tignes. 
Quitting  the  main  road,  we  struck  into  ii  mule  ])ath  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  about  two  hours  from 
starting  reached  St.  Foi,  situated  in  the  midst  of  verdant 
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sloping  meadows  and  shadowy  groves  of  walnut.  Above 
QL  Foi  is  La  Thiiile,  'and  then  Br^vidres,  where  the 

valley  opens  out  into  a  little  plain,  and  then  contracts 
and  mounts  again,  only  to  widen  somewhat  farther  on 
into  the  plain  of  Tignes.  We  arrived  at  this  village 
at  1  P.M.,  and  entered  the  auberge  de  St  Boch^  cAe? 
Florentin  Revial,  just  beliind  the  church.  The  morning 
had  been  too  cloudy  for  distiiut  views,  and  the  mist 
unhappily  entirely  obscured  the  mountain  S. W.  of  St»  Foi, 
which  I  was  very  anxious  to  catch  sight  o£  It  is  called 
in  Murray,  the  Chaffe  Quarre,  but  its  proper  name  is  the 
Mont  PourrL  The  valley  we  had  passed  through  was» 
nevertheless,  extremely  picturesque ;  at  times  the  path 
led  us  through  glades  of  pine  forest,  at  times  through 
pleasant  meadows,  flat  or  steeply  slopin<r,  at  times  through 
trees  again,  interrupted  by  massive  crags,  and  with  glimpses 
of  waterfalls  and  glaciers. 

I  know  few  spots  surrounded  by  such  beautiful  scenery 
as  Tignes,  and  certainly  there  is  none  so  convenient  as 
head-quarters  for  tlie  txploration  of  the  Tarentaise.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  swift  Isere,  on  a  grassy  plain, 
about  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide;  just  across  the 
liver,  on  the  E.,  the  stream  from  the  Lac  de  la  Saasi^ 
cascades  over  the  cliffs,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
village  a  torrent  rushes  down  from  the  Lac  de  Tignes^  a 
charming  sheet  of  water,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  producing  excellent  trout«  The  Aiguille  de  la 
Sassi^e,  the  culminating  point  of  the  central  G-raians,  rises 
above  the  tirht-named  lake ;  many  other  lofty  peaks  are 
close  at  hand,  and  passes  radiate  from  Tignes  to  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Graian  Alps,  Of  these  I  may  mention 
the  Col  Vaudet  into  the  Val  Grisanche;  the  Col  de  GaiUetta 
into  the  V'al  de  Rheme.s,  and  thence  to  Villeneuve  aiid 
Aosta;  the  Col  de  Galeae  into  the  Val  Locana ;  the  Cob  of 
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leeraiDy  LanMBor,  and  La  Leuse  into  the  Maiirieime ;  the 
Gol  dn  Palet  to  Moutien  Tarentaise,  and  the  Col  de  la 

Saebe  into  tlie  Val  Peisey. 

Decent  food  and  lodging  alone  are  wanting  to  complete 
the  attractiyeDeeB  of  Tignea,  and  how  far  these  are  at 
preeent  supplied  will  immediately  appear.   On  entering^ 

the  inn  we  were  greeted  by  au  old  woman,  who  spoke  a 
hideous  patois',  rrnd  who  conducted  us  through  the  kitchen 
into  a  den  behind  ealled  by  a  playfdl  metaphor  the  mile 
mcmger*  In  answer  to  our  demand  for  dinner,  she  pro* 
duced,  attei  a  long  delay,  soup  composed  of  ])ad  grease  and 
vermicelli,  an  omelette,  and  an  unlimited  Hupplj  of  eaU* 
The  later  delicacy  was  winter-dried  mutton,  to  be  eaten 
uncooked.  Those  of  my  readers,  to  whom  it  is  not  familiar^ 
may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  it  by  cutting  a  rudely  trian- 
gular piece  out  of  a  mahogany  board,  slicing  it  into  thin 
shreds  with  a  very  blunt  knife,  and  then  endeavouring  to 
eat  it. 

We  found  a  peasant  in  the  inn,  and  tried  to  get  some 
information  from  him  as  to  the  time  it  would  take  us 
to  cross  the  Col  d'lseran  to  Bonneval.  He  had  crossed  it 
some  years  before,  and  told  us  it  was  a  six  hours'  journey, 
whereas  omr  hostess  assured  us  we  could  do  it  in  four.  Not 
being  quite  certain  aljout  tlio  way,  and  liavino^  had  more- 
over quite  enough  of  our  knapsacks  in  the  moruiui;,  1  asked 
her  to  try  to  find  us  a  guide,  and  suggested  five  francs  as 
an  adequate  remuneration.  After  an  absence  of  half  an 
hour,  she  reappeared,  accompanied  by  a  short  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  scoundrel  written  on  his  countenance. 
The  new  comer  informed  us  that  it  was  eight  hours  to  • 
Bonneval,  and  that  his  terms  were  twenty  francs,  sajring 
that  the  guides  had  to  risk  their  lives  on  these  mountain 
expeditions,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  well  paid.  Knowing 
there  was  a  mule  path  all  the  way,  of  course  we  demurred 
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to  this  extortioDftte  demand^  but  after  a  long  negotiation  I 
was  weak  enough  to  agree  to  give  him  twelve.   So  much 

time  had  been  lost  by  this  unpleasant  discussion,  that  it 
was  3.15  r.M.  before  we  left  the  inn.  We  were  so  disgiLstt^i 
at  the  conduct  of  the  guide  that  we  resolved  to  punish  him, 
and  as  we  were  both  in  first-rate  condition,  and  had  really 
not  a  moment  to  lose  to  save  the  dayliirht,  we  walked  very 
fast.  He  struggled  havd  to  kucp  up  with  us,  but  did  not 
hnd  it  easy,  and  scarcely  left  off  muttering  imprecations 
all  the  way  up  to  the  €oL  I  discovered  the  following  year 
that  this  rascal,  whom  our  hostess  had  taken  half  an  hour 
to  find,  was  no  other  than  her  husband,  the  iaudiuid  of 
the  inn. 

Above  Tignes,  the  valley  narrows  into  a  picturesque 
defile,  and  opens  out  again  into  the  plain  of  Laval,  where 

it  turns  sharply  to  the  E.  J.,t\  al  itself,  a  nest  of  squalid 
habitatit)iiSj  is  a  fitting  portal  to  the  highest  reach  of  the 
Is^e  valley,  a  dreary  track  of  treeless  rocks  and  pastures. 
The  source  of  the  river  is  at  the  glacier  of  Gal^se,  over 
which  lies  the  pass  of  the  same  name  to  Ceresole.  We, 
however,  were  bound  to  another  point,  and  soon  after 
leaving  Laval,  zigzagged  up  the  slopes  on  our  right, 
until  we  came  in  sight  of  a  line  of  stone  pyramids,  which 
mark  the  route  across  the  Col  d'lseran,  in  place  of  the  fir 
poles  usually  employed  in  similar  cases.  These  pyramids 
are  substantial  erections,  with  niches  at  the  bottom  large 
enough  to  hold  several  persons,  and  well  adapted  for  shelter 
m  bad  weather*  Ever  since  leaving  Laval  I  had  been 
straiuing  my  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  IVIont 
Iseran,  and  on  r;aiiiinor  the  summit  of  the  pju>s,  I  exclaimed 
to  the  guide:  '*Here  is  the  Col,  but  where  is  the  Mont 
Iseran  ?  " — "  C^est  id^  Monsieur^^  was  the  re}  •!  \ .  «*I  don't 

mean  the  Col  but  tlic  <'-r(  ;it  nKnuilain,"  1  n  ioiiicd.  ^  Eh 
bicii,  Mouskar,  c'est  icU'      MaUy  oil  est  h  pic  dc  mige 
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qu^on  appelle  le  Mont  Iseran  f  ** — •*  E  rCy  a  pas  de  pic  de 
neige,  Mondtcur ;  e''et<t  (onjoirrs  (i  n  scntier  a  muhf." 

I  thought  at  first  that  the  guide  was  only  stupid^ 
although  I  bad  obBerred  that  the  country  people  never 
spoke  of  the  pass  as  the  Col,  but  always  as  the  Mont 
Iseran.  ^  Vou$  allsz  passer  U  Mont  laeran,  Monsiewr, 
tVest-ce  i^as  ?  "  had  frequently  been  asked  us.  On  looking 
eastward,  however,  towards  the  actual  spot  which  the 
mountain  occupies,  according  to  nearly  all  the  maps,  I 
could  see  posltiyely  nothing  but  a  line  of  low  difis  and 
overhanging  glacier.  Still  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
pi  alv  might  be  concealed  by  clouds  or  intervening  moun- 
taiu  ridges  of  lower  elevation.  Evening  drew  in  rapidly  as 
we  descended  towards  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  and  it  was 
dark  when  we  arrived  at  Bonneval.  It  may  be  useful  to 
future  travellers  to  state  the  time  occupied  in  walking  from 
Tignes  which  we  left  at  3.1  J.  We  readied  Laval  at 
the  Col  at  6,  and  Bonneval  at  7.30.  Time  fidm  Tignes  to 
Bonneval  four  hours  and  a  half^  from  Bourg  St.  Maurice  to 
Bonneval,  exclusive  of  halt,  nine  hours  and  three-quarters, 
but  we  walked  very  quickly. 

Our  guide  led  iis  to  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the 
village,  and  on  the  duor  being  opened  we  were  admitted 
into  what  appeared  to  be  a  cowhouse.  From  this  we 
passed  into  a  large  bam  half  full  of  hay«  and  thence  into 
the  living  room  of  the  family.  Our  host,  on  being  in- 
formed that  we  required  supper  and  lodging,  brought  us 
out  of  doors  again,  and  conducted  as  by  an  outside  flight 
of  steps  into  a  small  upper  room.  We  enjoined  him  to 
give  us  the  best  supper  he  could  put  upon  the  table,  and 
in  due  time  be  reappeared  with  soup,  eggs,  and  a  dish 
containing  apparently  two  roasted  cricket-balls.  On  a 
clof^er  investigation  these  were  found  to  be  marmots' 
heads,  but  we  could  discover  nothing  edible  on  the  exterior, 
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imd  our  first  attempts  to  get  inside  were  not  attended  with 
saooesa.   At  length  I  split  them  open  with  a  knife  and  a 

gcolocrical  hammer,  but  finding  no  more  inside  than  we 
had  i\m\n\  outride,  we  handed  tbem  over  to  o?ir  gruide^ 
who  worked  away  at  them  with  immense  energy  and  ea- 
tiflfiEustion.  Our  host  having  Bucoeeded  in  discovering 
mUky  we  brewed  some  chocolate  and  so  made  a  tolerable 
supper.  Our  sleeping  apartment  opened  out  of  the  bam, 
and  contained  a  couple  of  rough  but  clean  beds. 

The  existence  of  luiy  Mont  Iseran  other  than  the  mule- 
track  being  stoutly  denied  at  Bonneval^  and  the  weather 
oontinmng  very  unpropitious,  we  determined  to  push  on 
at  once  to  Ttirin.  We  started  again  at  six  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  2nd,  hopincf  to  get  a  better  breakfast  by  walkiiig 
for  it  to  Lans-le-bourg,  and  passing  down  a  valley  only 
equalled  in  dreariness  by  the  npper  part  of  the  Val  Is^ 
we  arrived  at  9  at  Lans-le-Villard^  a  few  hundred  jards 
from  the  7.h^7..)^  of  the  great  road.  Here  we  discovered 
that  Lans-le-Bourg  was  three  miles  lower  down,  and  not 
being  anxious  to  add  an  unnecessary  six  miles  to  our  day's 
walk,  we  turned  at  once  into  an  inn  and  ordered  break£[ist 
We  found  the  commissariat  resources  of  Lans-le-Villard 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Bonneval,  the  village  being 
fjir  (  IK  ugli  from  civilisiition  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  meat, 
and  not  high  enough  in  the  mountains  to  be  supplied 
with  milk  and  butter.  According  to  Murray,  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  salt  their  donkeys  for  food,  a  practice 
which  he  says  is  common  in  the  Tarentaise.  As  the 
donkeys  would  certainly  not  be  put  into  pickle  until  they 
had  reached  a  ripe  old  age,  we  have  here  an  obvious  ex- 
planation of  the  eztraordinaiy  toughness  of  the  dried 
mutton  presented  to  the  traveller  in  these  parts  of  the 
Alps.  We  left  Lans-le-Villard  at  10,  walked  over  the 
Cenis  to  Susa,  and  took  the  train  to  Turin,  where  we 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  the  excel- 
lent Hotel  de  TEurope. 

At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Alpine  Club  held 
after  my  xetum  to  England,  I  brought  forward  the  aab- 
ject  of  the  Mont  Iseran,  desuing  to  know  whether  the 
mountain  liad  a  real  or  only  a  liiythical  existence.  None 
of  the  members  present  had  ever  seen  it,  although  several 
had  travelled  in  the  district^  and  one  had  even  croflsed  the 
Col  de  Gal^  and  looked  for  it  in  vain.  It  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Ball  that  the  Aiguille  de  la  Sassi^re  had  been 
mistaken  for  it,  and  by  the  Bev*  S.  W*  King  that  it  wa^ 
the  Yanoise  which  had  been  measured  in  its  stead.  One 
thing  only  i^peaied  perfectly  certain^  and  that  was  that 
the  Gh*aian  Alps  required  thorough  investigation. 

The  principal  object  of  my  Alpine  wanderings  in  1860 
was  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grand  Pelvouz 
and  Monte  Viso,  and  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  both  those 
peaks.  The  Bev.  T.  G.  Bonney  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawkshaw 
having  turned  their  thoughts  in  the  same  direction,  we 
agreed  to  unite  our  forces,  but  as  they  eould  not  start 
untii  the  1 1th  of  August  and  I  wanted  to  leave  on  the 
Ist^  I  resolved  to  have  a  preliminary  nm  in  the  Taren- 
taise,  and  promised  to  meet  my  frienda  at  La  lierarde  on 
August  the  14th. 

My  old  guide»  Jean  Baptiste  Croz»  having  accepted 
another  engagement,  I  secured  the  services  of  his  brother 
Michel,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  first-rate  mountaineer,  and, 
wishing  t  o  rent  ier  myself  entirely  independent  ol  the  natives 
of  the  Tarentaise^  I  directed  him  to  bring  a  porter  from 
Ghamouniz,  and  to  meet  me  at  Moutiers  on  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday  the  2nd  of  August.  I  quitted  London 
on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  reached  Paris  just 
iu  time  to  catch  the  night  train  to  Maoon,  and  left  the 
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Victor  Emmaaael  railway  at  Chamousset  at  noon  on  tbO' 
2nd,  by  the  diligence  for  Moutiers.  We  entered  the  town 
at  6  P.M.,  and  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Ck)uronae,  where  I  found  Michel  Cruz  and  the  porter 
awaiting  my  arrivaL  Thus  the  jonmey  from  London  to 
the  heart  of  the  Taientaise  can  he  effected  in  thirty-five 
hours  I 

On  Friday  the  3rd  of  August  I  started  at  5.30  A.M*, 
intending  to  de?ote  my  first  day  among  the  mountains  to 
walking  up  the  yalley  of  the  Doron,  and  crossing  the 

Col  du  Palet  to  Tignes,  which  I  flattered  myself  would  be 
an  easy  (liiy  H  work.  There  is  a  carriage  road  as  far  as  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Bride-les-Bains,  about  an  hour  firom 
Moutiers,  a  spot  of  some  resort  as  a  watering-place,  and 
contcdning  a  pension  of  so  comfortable  an  appearance,  that 
I  regretted  I  had  not  pushed  on  here  the  preceding  even- 
ing  instead  of  staying  at  Moutiers,  where  the  inns  are  but 
indifferent  Another  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  Bezel,  and 
at  8.50  we  arrived  at  Champagny,  where  the  valley 
forks,  the  niahi  brancli  ascending  southwards  by  Prah><;naii 
to  the  mountams  overhanging  Modane  in  the  Maurienue, 
and  the  other  continuing  in  an  easterly  direction  towards 
the  Col  du  PaleL  The  intervening  angle  is  occupied  by  a 
very  important  range  of  mountains,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently.  I  was  greatly  charmed  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Doron,  through  which  I  had  just  passed. 
Numbers  of  small  enclosures  with  overshadowing  walnuts 
bounded  the  riva-  on  either  side,  above  them  sloping 
meadows  shot  up  like  tongues  of  brilliant  green  among  the 
sombre  pines,  which  were  broken  again  still  higher  up  by 
massive  juts  of  crag  and  silveiy  streaks  of  water.  Owing  to 
the  inclement  Reason,  the  com  in  the  indosures  waB  still 
green,  aiid  the  lluwers  far  more  brilliant  than  I  had  ever 
seen  them  at  this  time  of  year.   Laikyrm  tuberoew^  with 
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its  elegaat  dnsteis  of  pink  flowersy  waved  among  the  com, 
and  the  road  rides  were  ornamented  with  the  deep  purple 
bells  of  Specuhiria  speculum.  We  stayed  an  hour  at 
Ciiampaguj,  where  we  lunched  on  aud  uncooked 

ham,  and,  as  we  were  all  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  country, 
I  made  some  inqniries  about  the  route.  We  were  directed 
to  keep  to  the  track  by  the  riyer-side  until  we  came  to  the 
^  Grand  Chalet,"  and  then  to  bear  up  to  the  left  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  valley  to  the  pastura<2:e  of  "  La  g-rat'ide 
PlagnSy  UTie  blen  grande  montagne,^^  where  they  kept 
300  cows*  Soon  after  starting  it  began  to  rain  heaTily, 
and  the  great  mountain  range  on  our  right  was  entirely 
obscured  by  clouds.  On  airiving  at  a  point  where  the 
track  forked,  we  concluded  we  were  at  the  Grand  Chalet, 
although  no  building  wm  visible,  and  climbing  up  the 
rocks  on  the  left^  we  landed  in  the  thick  fog  on  an  upland 
grassy  plain,  with  no  path  to  be  discerned.  In  this 
emergency  I  despatched  Croz  in  the  direction  of  some 
distJLiit  cow-bells  to  obtain  information.  After  a  long 
delay  he  returned,  having  ascertained  the  position  of  the 
eolf  and  a  brisk  walk  brought  us  up  to  a  man  and  his  wife, 
natives  of  these  parts,  who  were  also  bound  to  Tignes,  but 
who  had  never  crossed  the  col  before.  They  had,  however, 
been  already  upon  it,  and  liaviM<r  turned  too  sharply  to 
the  right,  had  descended  the  valley  again  by  the  river-aide, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  grand  chalet  several  hours  after 
tiiey  had  quitted  the  same  spot.  As  we  ascended  towards 
the  col  the  rain  turned  to  snow;  I  gathered,  nevertheless. 
Home  interesting  Alpine  plants ;  on  tlie  rocks  below 
the  pastures  were  Saxlfraya  cuneifoliaf  and  Woodeia 
UveTisis;  a  boggy  flat  above  them  was  covered  with  a 
Gagea  in  full  bloom,  I  think  (?.  Liottardi;  the  slopes  be- 
yond produced  Saponaria  OGyvnoidea^  a  lovely  plant  with 
brilliant  crimson  flowers ;  and  on  what  1  ima^^ined  wuis  tiiu 
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ool  itself,  I  fovndAstrafjfaluBalpmuB,  Banuneidua  pyr^ 
nceuSj  and  Gregoria  vitdliana. 

We  arrived  at  the  top' of  the  ool  at  3.15,  and  held 
oouncil  on  the  route.  I  knew  that  the  beads  of  two 
▼alleys  converged  on  the  further  side, —  that  of  thjs  Val 
Peisey,  which  (lesc{;ruis  towards  the  X.  and  joins  the  Val 
Is  ere  below  Bourg  Maurice,  and  that  of  the  Lac  de 
Tignes,  whidi  takcA  an  easterly  direction.  Our  way  lying 
along  the  latter,  I  uuuted  upon  keeping  to  the  rights 
whereas  our  new  acquaint<ances  as  stronp^ly  urged  going 
to  the  left,  saying  that  the  way  J  proposed  was  the  one 
they  had  taken  in  the  momingy  which  had  brought  them 
*  hack  to  their  starting-point.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  we 
could  see  nothing,  and  thinking  that  our  two  companions 
knew  more  of  the  country  than  we  did,  we  yielded  to  them 
and  let  them  lead  the  way.  After  a  descent  of  about 
two  hours  a  temporary  lull  in  the  snow-storm  revealed  a 
lake  and  some  cow  ohilets,  and  I  sent  Cros  forward  to 
confer  with  the  berger.  He  soon  retiuncd  with  the  in- 
telligence that  we  were,  as  I  suspected,  in  the  Val  Peisey, 
at  the  spot  called  Autre  Lai,  and  that  if  we  would  reach 
our  destination  that  night  we  must  clamber  over  the  moun- 
tain-ridge which  divided  us  tVoiii  the  de  Tignes.  As  it 
was  now  nearly  ^,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  we 
faced  our  work  in  earnest.  The  ground  proving*  reiy 
rough,  and  the  snow  coming  down  with  even  greater 
energy  than  before,  the  lady  and  gentleman  retreated, 
1  know  not  whither.  At  last  we  gained  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  at  a  point  called  the  Col  de  la  Sache,  and  descended 
into  a  kteral  valley  which  joins  the  Val  de  Tignes  at 
Brfividree.  Walking  ankle-deep  in  snow,  and  hearing  to 
the  right  as  much  as  possible,  we  reached  Tignes  at  9,  and 
entered  the  inn  I  had  dined  at  the  year  before  on  my  way 
to  the  Col  d'Iseran.    I  had  thus  commenced  Alpine 
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work  after  two  days  and  a  night  of  hard  tiaTeUing,  with  a 
walk  of  fifteen  houn  and  a  hal^  and  when  we  gained  our 
quarters,  I  had  eaten  nothing  for  eleren  hours^  and  was 

hungr}%  tired,  and  wet  to  the  skin. 

The  Auberge  de  St»  Boch  had  not  improveil  since  my 
laat  visit.  In  oonseqnence  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France,  the  frontier  line  now  rsn  along  the  moimtain- 
ridge  on  the  E.  of  the  Val  de  Tignes,  and  fourteen  Sardi- 
nian and  two  French  doiianiers  were  quartered  in  the 
valley,  rtudy  to  pounce  upou  imwary  travellers.  There 
were  but  two  spare  bed-rooms  in  the  house^  one  entered 
through  the  other^and  the  two  PVench  douaniers  hadengaged 
the  inner  one.  The  outer  room  contained  three  beds ;  one 
was  occupied  by  a  Sardinian  duuanier,  I  took  possession  of 
the  second,  and  Croz  and  the  porter  of  the  third.  Our 
supper  consisted  of  vermicelli  soup,  and  an  omelette, 
which  was  followed  by  yermicelli  plain  boiled.  The  wine 
was  very  &ir,  as  indeed  it  is  generally  tiiroughout  the 
Tareutaise  ;  it  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^Slont- 
meillan.  I  was  so  thoroughly  knocked  up,  thai,  notwith- 
standing my  long  fast,  I  could  eat  no  supper;  so  I  drank  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  wine,  and  went  off  to  bed. 

Saturday  was  cloudy,  witii  rain  at  intervals,  so  tiiat  it 
was  impossible  to  put  in  hand  any  serious  work,  and  I  was 
not  sorry  to  have  a  day's  rest.  At  11.20  a.m.,  1  read  the 
barometer;  the  heiglit  deduced  from  a  comparison  with 
Turin  is  6405  feet»  while  the  Schiagintweits  give  6426 
feet  for  the  level  of  the  Is^.* 

I  spent  the  afternoon  in  strolling  up  to  the  Lacde  Tignes, 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  village.  There  wa.s  far  too  muth 
cloud  for  distant  views,  but  the  scene  was  charming,  not- 
withstanding.  The  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  the 

*  *•  Neue  Untorsuchiujgen  ubcr  die  Alpen,"  p.  06. 
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lake  is  surrounded  })y  wide  pastures  covered  with  beautiful 

flowers.    A  mau  had  been  drowned  in  it  the  day  before ; 

haying  been  eeued  with  a  fit  while  fishing,  he  OTertumed 

the  boat  in  which  he  was  Bitting^  and  aank  immediately. 

The  body  had  not  been  recovered,  although  I  was  told  it 

could  be  clearly  seen  at  the  bottom.   I  made  the  toiu*  of  the 

lake,  aud  exainiued  the  remarkable  mountain  of  gypfium, 

marked  Tuf  de  la  Thouvi^  on  the  large  Government 

map;  it  is  crowned  by  a  mass  of  tii&  like  breociay  and 

deeply  furrowed  by  watercourses.   Heavy  rain  coming  on 

again,  we  were  driven  back  to  tlio  iiin.    ( )iir  dinner  wius  an 

exact  counterpart  of  tlie  previous  evening's  supper ;  indeed^ 

the  only  way  in  which  a  meal  can  be  varied  at  Tignes  is 

by  differences  in  the  cooking  of  the  eggs.  They  may  be 

taken  as  omelettes,  fried,  boiled,  or  eaten  **cofiMM 

which  is  French  for  raw,  in  the  Tarentaise.    We  were 

promised  a  better  dmuer  on  the  morrow,  a>&  a  sheep  had 

just  been  killed  in  honoiu*  of  the  Sunday,  and  we  gave 

strict  injunctions  for  a  part  of  it  to  be  cooked  that  night, 

in  order  that  we  might  have  meat  to  take  with  us  in  the 

event  of  the  morning  being  fine  enough  for  an  excursion. 

My  intention  was  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  .^^assi^re  my 

first  expedition,  and  to  see  if  I  could  discover  the  Mont 

Iseran  from  its  summit. 

It  was  5.30  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August 

before  I  awoke,  and  on  looking  out  the,  sky  gave 

promise  of  a  brilliant  day.    In  Alpine  travel,  to  seize  upon 

• 

fine  weather  the  instant  it  presents  itBeii^  is  the  first 
condition  of  success,  and  a  single  sunshiny  day  not  turned 
to  account  may  bring  a  whole  journey  to  disaster.  I 
roused  my  guides,  gave  the  order  for  an  attack  upon  the 

Sassidre,  and  bade  them  make  the  necessary  prepaiations 
with  all  practicable  despatch.  I  was  nearly  driven  mad 
by  the  miserable  imbecility  and  inertness  of  the  people  in 
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the  inn.  It  was  an  hour  before  we  could  get  breakfast; 
and  it  then  appeared  that  they  bad  cooked  no  meat  the 
night  before,  so  that  there  would  be  another  Icmg  deten- 
tion before  the  provision  knapsack  could  be  picked. 
At  7.20,  I  started  off  with  the  porter,  tellincr  Croz  to 
stay  behind  to  see  to  the  proviHions,  and  to  follow  us  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Crossing  the  Is^  dose  to  the  TiUage,  we  began  to 
mount  immediately  on  the  southern  side  of  the  cascade, 
and  on  gaining  the  sumnait  of  the  cliff,  we  passed  l^y  a 
woodeu  bridge  across  the  torrent,  where  it  thunders  at  the 
bottom  of  a  narrow  gorge.  We  had  now  before  us  an  up- 
land yalley,  with  the  Sassidre  on  our  left  hand,  and  on  our 
right  the  ridge  dividing  us  from  the  upper  reach  of  the  Yal 
de  Tignes  above  Laval.  In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  a  pleasant  pasture,  lay  the  Lac  de  la  Sas^i^re, 
fed  by  glacier  streams,  and  beyond  it  was  a  great  glacier^ 
over  which  is  the  pass  of  the  Col  de  Gailletta  into  the  Val 
de  Rhtoes.  The  Sassi^re  itself  as  seen  from  this  position 
is  a  very  steep  escarpment  of  rock,  standing  E.  and  W., 
and  composed  of  schistose  beds,  stratified  nearly  horizon- 
tally, and  showing  their  edges  along  the  face  of  the  escarp- 
ment. It  is  crowned  by  a  thick  cornice  of  snow,  which 
rises  into  a  dome  at  the  iurther  extremity,  so  that  the 
mountain  cannot  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  be  termed 
an  alijulUe.  It  is  supported  on  the  side  of  Ti<^nes  by 
a  huge  buttress  of  rock,  rising  immediately  from  the  Isere, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  connected  with  the  cornice  by  a 
steep  ar^te  of  snow.  Turning  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  col,  we  looked  across  the  Lac  de  Tignes  to  a  snow-peak 
of  most  graceful  contour,  which  h.L^  been  by  some  mis- 
called the  Aiguille  de  la  Vanoise ;  it  is  really  a  mountain 
rising  from  the  Col  de  la  Leisse,  immediately  on  the  W. 
of  that  pass,  and  is  named  on  the  large  Government  map 
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the  Aiguille  de  la  Grande  Motte.  Considerably  to  the 
right  of  it  was  the  masnive  frame  of  the  Mont  Pouiri, 
tenninated  bj  two  peaks,  of  which  that  on  the  left  over^ 
hanging  the  Col  de  la  Sache,  whieh  we  had  croesed  from 
the  Val  Peisey,  appeared  scarcely  less  elevated  than  the 
other.  This,  however,  was  a  deceptive  etfect  of  perspective, 
the  northern,  or  right  hand  peak,  which  was  mocfa  more 
distant^  being  about  a  thousand  feet  higher.  Books  and 
flowers  and  muuiiLaiii  streams  sparkled  iu  the  sunshine, 
and  the  sky  was  one  unbroken  vault  of  glorious  Alpine 
blue,  except  where  bonnet  clouds  rested  on  the  summit  of 
the  Sassidre,  and  upon  the  peaks  of  the  Mont  Pourri. 
These  were  elegant  white  wreaths,  which,  in  their  upper 
outlines,  followed  the  curvature  of  the  mountain  brow, 
and  on  their  under  side  fisMied  away  gradually  before  they 
actually  touched  it 

After  examining  the  face  of  the  Sassldre,  we  at  first  de- 
cided on  ascending  to  the  Col  de  Crailletta  and  then 
scaling  the  ^nal  peak  which  appeared  close  to  it,  an  error 
from  whieh  we  were  happily  sa^ed  by  a  conference  with 
a  herdsman,  who  induced  us  to  select  the  summit  of  the 
western  buttress,  or  rather  a  notch  in  the  ridge  to  its  right, 
as  our  first  point  of  attack.  This  we  reached  without  difli- 
eulty,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  snow  arftte 
which  divides  the  valley  out  of  which  we  had  ascended 
from  another  luading  down  to  Brevier es.  On  giiining  the 
top  we  landed  on  the  cornice,  the  southern  termination  of 
a  gently  sloping  surface  of  snow,  which  has  an  outlet 
towards  the  S.  in  the  Val  de  Tignes.  We  walked  as  dose 
to  the  edge  of  the  cornice  as  we  could  without  risk  of 
falling  through,  zigzagged  up  the  iinal  dome,  and  reached 
the  summit  at  L15  P.  if.,  after  a  walk  of  six  hours  all  but 
five  minutes,  including  a  halt  of  half  an  hour  for  refresh- 
ment.   An  indisputable  proof  that  we  were  not  the  first 
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amyal  immediately  presented  itself.  A  few  feet  below 
the  sammity  on .  the  side  of  Tignee,  where  the  rtony 
skeleton  of  the  mountain  jnst  peered  through  the  mow, 
were  the  relics  of  an  ancient  cairn,  with  boards  and  frag- 
ments of  pine-wood  sticking  up  in  wild  disorder.  My 
diaappointment  at  having  been  anticipated  in  the  aacent 
was  somewhat  appeased  by  the  means  thns  afforded  of 
fixing  a  minimum  thermometer,  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  possible.  Having  set  up  the  barometer 
and  left  it  for  the  mercury  to  become  steady,  I  proceeded 
to  examme  the  different  parts  of  the  wonderful  panorama 
that  lay  stretched  out  around  m. 

We  are  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  Graian  Alps, 
almost  every  peak  of  which  is  visible^  while  beyond  them, 
on  the  one  side,  are  the  savage  ramparts  of  the  Pelvonz, 
and  on  the  other  the  Pennine  chain  from  Mont  Blanc  to 
Monte  Eosa.  The  latter  range  is  of  course  tiie  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  prospect  Let  us  look  at  it  a  little 
more  in  detail  The  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  appears  to 
commence  with  a  very  steep  and  narrow  aiguille,  which 
Croz  says  is  ju.st  above  Mottet;  it  is  probably  the  Aiguille 
du  Glacier;  to  the  right  of  this  are  the  Aiguilles  of 
Miage  and  of  Bionnassay^  the  Dome  and  the  Calotte,  and 
then  the  well-known  form  of  the  Aiguille  dn  G^t  beau- 
tifully sharp  and  distinct;  the  Aij^uille  Verte  imd  other 
peaks  beyond  it  are  crowded  and  confused ;  I  am  unable 
certainly  to  decipher  them.  To  the  right  of  the  break  in 
the  chain,  where  tie  the  Col  Ferret  and  the  Great  St 
Bernard,  are  my  old  friends  the  Velan  and  the  Combin, 
succeeded  by  the  Dent  Blanche,  the  Dent  d'Erin,  and  the 
Matterhom,  and  those  again  by  the  Breithorn,  the 
Lyskamm,  and  the  many-peaked  ridge  of  Monte  Rosa.  In 
examining  the  Graians,  I  first  look  to  the  westward  down 
upon  the  Lac  de  Tignes;  beyond  it  are  two  high  mouu- 
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tains,  one  the  Graude  Mottc,  snuw-coated  from  base  to 
summit,  the  other  to  the  right  of  it,  and  far  higher, 
presentiDg  a  nearly  yeriieal  wall  of  rock,  crowned  by  two 
peaks,  and  oyerhanging  the  valley  above  Ghampagny, 
along  which  we  had  w.ilked  towards  the  Col  dii  Palet. 
Turning  a  little  to  the  right  we  have  before  us  the  Btriking 
masB  of  the  Mont  Poorri^  rising  nearly  opposite  to  ua 
beyond  the  Val  de  Tignes,  down  which  we  can  look  almost 
to  Bourg  St  Maurice.  Due  N.  extends  the  ridge  which 
divides  Piedmont  from  the  Tarentaise,  and  connects  the 
Sani^  with  the  little  St.  Bernard  and  Gol  de  la  Seigne ;  it 
.  la  broken  into  many  peaks,  witb  intervening  glacieis,  but 
there  is  no  part  of  it  which  is  not  hundreds  of  feet  below 
our  poBition.  Uu  the  side  of  Piedmont  we  look  along  the 
vaUeys  of  Grisanche  and  Rhymes  into  the  Val  d'Aoste,  and 
across  the  Yal  Savaranche  to  an  enormous  chain  of  rock, 
culminating  at  its  two  extremities  in  tbe  black  peak  of  the 
Grivola  and  the  snow-topped  Grand  Paradis,  8.  of  which 
is  the  comparatively  insignificant  Levanmu  We  now  look 
southwards,  where  we  ought  to  see  at  a  distance  of  only 
eight  miles  the  mighty  peak  of  the  Iseran,  upwards  of 
13,000  feet  in  height;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  visible. 
I  am  unable  indeed  to  make  out  the  exact  position  ot  the 
col  of  the  same  name,  owing  partly  to  the  village  of  Laval 
and  the  valley  above  it  being  hidden  by  intervening 
mountiuns,  and  partly  to  the  large  tracts  of  immelted  snow, 
which  were  not  in  existence  when  I  crossed  to  Bonneval 
the  previous  year,  and  which  make  it  difficult  to  distin* 
guish  between  mere  snow-covered  slopes  and  glaciers 
There  is,  however,  in  view  one  excellent  landmark,  the  Lac 
d'Ouglietta,  situatAid  in  an  upland  plain  just  S.  of  Laval. 
A  glance  at  sheet  37  of  the  Large  Survey  will  show  that  a 
line  drawn  from  this  lake  to  the  Levanna,  passes  straight 
through  the  summit  of  Mont  Isenm,  whereas  I  can  detect 
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110  peak  of  the  smallest  importance  between  these  two 
points. 

Having  carefully  noted  the  form  and  position  of  the 
surrounding  mountains^  the  next  proceeding  was  to  compare 
their  heights  with  that  of  the  Sassi^e,  and  a  pocket-level 

was  mounted  for  this  purpose.  We  were  of  course  over- 
topped by  most  of  the  peaks  ot  the  Penninel  chain,  imd  by 
some  of  those  of  the  Peivoux,  Four  only  of  the  Giaians 
lifted  their  heads  above  xa,  two  in  Piedmont,  and  two  in 
the  Tarentuse.  The  former  were  the  Pic  de  G-rivola  and 
the  Grand  Paradis,  both  of  which  appeared  considerably 
higher  thau  tiie  Sassi^re.  Some  of  the  (xraiauH  of  Cogne 
may  also  be  more  elevated,  but*  being  intercepted  by  the 
Paradisy  were  not  included  in  our  range  of  view.  The  two 
peaks  of  the  Tarentaise  were  the  dark  mountain  beyond 
the  Lac  de  Tignes,  and  the  Mont  Pourri,  apparently 
nearly  the  same  hei<j^ht,  and  at  most  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  above  us.  The  height  of  the  Mont  Pourri  was  & 
great  surprise;  I  had-  no  idea  that  it  was  so  lofty  a 
mountain. 

At  2.30  p.v.  I  observed  the  barometer^  and  the  read- 
ings were  as  under:  — 

Barometer  redaeed   iBSHM  mUL 

Air  tempemtare  — 1*0  Cent. 

A  cornpariflon  with  the  observation  at  Turin  at  8  P.M.  on" 
the  same  day  gives  an  altitude  of  12,306  feet,  that  deter- 
mined by  Coraboeuf  being  12,346,  40  feet  greater. 

During  the  whole  time  we  were  upon  the  summit  there 
was  a  veiy  high  wind^  which  blew  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  in  succession,  and  which  vitiated  an  observation 
for  solar  radiation,  which  I  attempted  to  make  with  a 
black  bulb  thermometer. 

The  only  duty  now  remaining  to  be  performed  was  to 
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fix  a  mimmum  thermometer.  Selecting  the  strongest 
board  from  the  nuns  of  the  signal,  we  placed  it  with  its 
breadth  Tertical  and  length  horusontal  on  the  site  of  the 

old  cairn,  and  fixed  it  firmly  with  large  pieces  of  rock,  so 
that  its  fiACe  wa.s  directly  opposite  to  the  Lac  de  Tignee. 
Having  carefully  adjusted  the  index  of  the  minimum 
marked  A  o,  No.  302»  which  stood  exacdy  at  aero,  I  hnng 
the  instrument  on  two  copper  nails  I  had  driven  into  the 
board,  and  well  secured  it  with  brass  wire. 

Having  spent  two  hours  of  supreme  enjoyment,  not- 
wiihstandukg  a  high  wind  and  a  thermometer  at  freedng, 
it  was  time  to  think  of  returning,  and  at  3.15  we  left 
the  summit.  At  4  we  reached  the  base  of  the  ar^ 
where  it  unites  with  the  great  buttress,  and  this  being  a 
very  sunny  position,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  snow  and 
water,  we  reclined  upon  the  loeks  and  turned  our  attention 
to  dinner.  Another  hour  soon  sped  away  in  the  agreeable 
process  of  restoring  exhausted  nature  and  lazily  looking 
at  the  sky  and  mountains,  and  it  was  5  before  we 
resumed  the  descent.  Some  alluring  snow-slopes  on  our 
right  tempt-ed  me  to  try  a  new  route  to  Tignes  by  the 
valley  le:uling  to  Brevi^res,  and  five  or  six  delightful 
glissades  in  quick  succession  soon  landed  us  upon  the 
pastures.  Thence  bearing  well  to  the  left  we  gained  the 
face  of  the  buttress  overlooking  the  plain  of  Tignes,  and, 
cautioning  the  porter  to  follow  quietly  for  fear  of  injury 
to  the  barometer  which  he  was  carrying,  I  raced  Cn»  down 
the  slopes,  crossed  the  Isdre  by  the  bridge  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  plain,  and  entered  the  inn  at  6.20  p.m.,  having 
descended  the  7000  feet  in  two  hours  and  five  miuutes, 
exclusive  of  the  halt  for  dinner. 

The  inqtdries  made  of  Revial  rdative  to  the  erecti<m  of 
the  signal  on  the  Sassi^re  elicited  no  satisfaetory  reply ;  all 
that  he  could  tell  me  was  that  it  was    dee  aUcUa  ^'  ago. 
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suoeessfiil  the  next  morning,  in  qneslioning  a 

herdsniaii  who  occupied  a  chalet  on  the  side  of  the  Lac  de 
Tigaes.  I  learnt  irom  him  that  the  first  ascent  was  made 
and  the  mgnal  erected  by  Bertrand  Chaudanty  an  inhabitant 
of  Tignee,  who  is  now  dead^  but  has  two  sons  Hying.  How 
long  ago  he  could  not  tell;  it  was  certainly  more  than  fifty 
years. 

Intending  to  make  a  push  for  Pralognan  on  the  morrow 
by  the  Cols  of  La  Leiase  and  Vanoisey  and  anticipating  a 
lont^  day's  walk,  I  retired  early  to  rest,  and  had  not  been 

m  l)ed  hall'  an  iniur  hefure  the  ealiiig-rooin  l)el(n\ ,  which 
was  only  separated  from  our  chamber  by  a  thin  flooring, 
of  ootirse  unoeiledt  began  to  fill  with  guests.  A  number 
of  the  natives  of  Tignes  had  come  to  conclude  their  sabbath 
obs(>rva!ices  with  a  carouse,  and  for  tliree-fourths  of  the 
night  they  turned  the  liouse  into  a  pandemonium.  They 
drank,  they  clinked  their  glasses,  they  sang  songB,  they 
shouted*  they  stamped  the  floor,  they  struck  the  tables  with 
their  fi.st.s,  they  swore,  they  quarrelled,  and  they  howled, 
and  each  man  as  he  left  the  inn  stood  for  some  minutes 
before  the  door  and  yelled  and  shrieked  like  a  maniac. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  douaniers  were  continually 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  through  my  bed-room,  and 
when  the  natives  retired  at  about  2  a.m.,  they  continued 
the  performance  for  a  couple  of  hours  more,  and  then  it  was 
time  for  us  to  get  up.  Not  willingly  would  I  endure  such 
another  night ;  to  be  thoroughly  tired  and  drowsy,  and  to 
be  kept  awake  from  moment  to  moment  while  on  the  point 
of  sleeping,  is  a  most  i)ainful  sensation. 

^  Ah,  MoTuieur,*'  exclaimed  the  porter  as  we  turned  out 
of  bed  at  day*break,  "  je  ne  puis  plua  marcher,**  In  our 
rapid  descent  of  the  Sassi^re  he  had  contrived  to  twi.st  his 
knee;  it  wa.s  now  badly  swollen,  and  he  limped  fearfully. 
I  told  him  to  take  a  mule  to  Bouig  and  get  surgical  treat- 
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ment,  and  then  retam  at  dnoe  to  Chamounk*  This  was  an 
unfortunate  oocfurrenoe,  and  one  which  serionsly  inoonTe- 

nienced  me  in  subs('([iient.  excursions,  ;is  it  was  as  imicii  ;i.s 
Michel  could  do  to  carry  the  baggage  and  instrumeiits, 
without  counting  provisiona.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
lameness  of  the  porter  (who,  by  the  way,  had  been  in  the 
Sardinian  army  and  made  the  campai^  in  the  Crimea,  of 
which  he  was  never  weary  of  talking)  was  more  feigned  than 
real.  When  Michel  and  I  met  again  in  IS6I9 1  inquired 
if  he  had  quite  recovered  from  his  accident*  "  i2  <e  ffuSrii 
bienfdff'*  was  the  reply,  "  il  rCaimait  pas  marcher  sifoii, 
votis  concevez,'**  We  managed  to  get  away  at  5.30,  and 
Croz  having  shouldered  all  the  packages,  he  and  I  were 
once  more  on  the  road  to  the  Lac  de  Tigoes,  each  of  us  with 
a  large  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  our  only  provisions  for 
the  day,  in  his  pockets.  I  was  not  .sorry  to  turn  my  back 
upon  the  Auberge  de  St.  Koch,  where  I  had  found  the  host 
and  his  £unily  lethargic  and  unobliging,  the  food  detestable, 
the  charges  disgracefully  extortionate,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  })rivacy  excessively  annoying. 

The  morning  was  cloudless,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake  we  had  beautiful  views  of  the  Grande  Motte  and  the 
Saasi^e.  From  the  ch&lets  at  its  head,  the  direct  path 
leads  to  the  Col  du  Palet,  that  to  the  Col  de  La  I^eisse 
turning  sharply  to  the  left  and  entering  a  gorge  on  the  8., 
where  it  is  joined  higher  up  by  another  track  from  LavaL 
It  was  not  long  before  the  weather  changed,  and  we  walked 
through  rain  up  to  the  col,  which  we  reached  at  9.30,  and 
which  was  tlien  covered  with  snow,  extending  some  dis- 
tance down  on  either  side.  There  is  a  boss  of  rock  on  the 
summit  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  iron 
cross.  The  Ghrande  Motte  rises  in  graceful  sweeps  of  snow, 
unbroken  by  a  particle  of  rock,  immediately  on  the  W.  of 
the  coly  above  which  it  did  not  appear  to  be  elevated 
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more  than  2,000  feet.  We  could  easily  have  climbed  it^ 
and  should  certainly  have  done  so  had  the  weather  been 
at  all  encouraging,  I  now  looked  out  for  the  Aiguille  de 
la  Vanoise,  which  is  placed  I  \  all  the  English  maps  S.  of 
the  col  of  the  same  name  in  the  range  westward  uf  Eutre 
deux  Kaux.  In  this,  the  six-sheet  Sardinian  Hurvey,  where 
the  range  just  mentioned  is  called  Ghiacciaja  della  Vanoisoy 
IB  probably  followed*  I  scrutinised  attentiyely  the  district 
in  question  through  a  break  in  the  clouds,  but  could  detect 
no  peak  which  at  all  realised  ray  expectations,  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that  the  Iseran  farce  was  about  to  be  repeated. 

A  barometer  obserratioD)  compared  with  Turin,  gives  an 
altitude  of  9068  feet  for  the  Goi  de  La  Leisse^  the  Etat 
Major  Pi^montais  (^'Le  Alpi,"  &o.)  makin<r  it  9186. 

After  a  halt  of  half  an  hour,  I  be«^^an  to  descend  the  ex- 
tensive buow-slopes  which  occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Vallon  de  La  Leisse,  and  while  walking  behind  Croz,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  colour  of  his  footsteps.  Upon 
the  untrodden  surface  there  was  nothing  at  first  distin- 
guishable, but  the  snow  when  compressed  by  the  foot  was 
of  a  dull  brick-red  colour.  I  had  often  heard  uf  red  snow, 
but  never  noticed  it,  and  had  taken  up  the  notion  that  it  was 
brilliant  carmine.  On  looking  carefully  at  the  untrodden 
snow,  I  could  detect  in  it  a  number  of  red  particles 
sparingly  scattered  through  the  mass,  as  if  brick-dust  had 
been  mingled  willi  the  snow  w!u  :i  falling;  nndlcould  then 
perceive  that  a  large  extent  of  it  was  faintly  tinged  with  red. 
I  filled  two  test-tubes  with  the  snow^  which  on  melting 
gave  a  copious  red  precipitate;  this  I  filtered  upon  apiece 
of  blotting  paper,  and  stowed  away  in  a  pocket-book.  On 
my  return  home  I  placed  a  small  portion  of  the  powder 
under  the  microscope,  and  immediately  recognised  the  in- 
disputable spherules  of  Protocoecm  nivalie.  Having  once 
familiarised  myself  with  the  look  of  red  snow,  there  was  no 
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chance  of  mistaking^  it  for  the  future,  and  I  found  immeufle 
tracts  of  it  almont  daily  during  the  remaining  period  1  spent 
among  the  mountains. 

For  dreariness  and  desolation  the  Vallon  de  La  Leisse 
has  no  rival  in  the  Graians*  It  is  walled  in  by  steep  .s1o])es 
of  crumbling  black  shale,  without  a  house,  without  a  tn^, 
almost  without  a  blade  of  ^rass,  to  relieve  its  dismal  mo- 
notonjy  while  below»  hidden  at  intervals  by  shapeless  lumps 
of  dirt-stained  snow,  rolls  the  river,  foul  with  mud  from  the 
disintegrated  mountains.  We  walked  down  the  valley  until 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  river  Vanoiae,  which,  rising  near 
the  col  of  the  same  name,  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
along  an  elevated  valley,  and  plunges  over  a  diff  to  joiu 
La  Jjeisse  about  a  mile  above  Entre  deux  Eaux. 
.  The  valley  of  the  Vanoise  has  very  little  fall,  and  the 
river  expands  at  intervab  into  a  series  of  lakes,  or  rather 
irregular  ponds  of  shallow  water.  Its  sides  are  composed 
of  the  same  black  shale,  and  it  has  as  dreary  an  aspect  as 
the  neigh hourino^  Vallon  de  I^a  Leis??o.  The  iiole.-.  were  a 
great  assistance,  as  we  could  just  see  firom  one  to  another 
through  the  thick  mist,  which  prevented  any  inspection 
of  the  adjoining  mountains.  In  a  moment  the  rain  ceased, 
a  gust  oi  wind  rolled  away  the  vapour,  and  1  found  myself 
at  the  base  of  a  noble  snow-peak,  evidently  the  one  we  had 
seen  the  dark  side  of  firom  the  top  of  the  Sassi^re.  On 
the  left  was  a  range  of  snow^pped  cli£b  of  much  less 
elevation,  and  between  the  two  a  beautiful  pyranud  of  rock, 
something  like  the  Kiffelhorn,  but  sharper  and  more 
pictniesqne.  It  was  now  1.50  P.M.,  and  we  were  standing 
upon  the  Col  de  la  Vanoisew  It  is  possible  to  get  down  to 
Pralognan  on  the  southern  side  of  the  rocky  pyramid,  but 
the  poles  wound  rouii<l  it  on  tlie  N.  We  followed  the  wav 
thus  indicated,  descended  a  rough  path  down  the  side  of 
an  old  moraine,  crossed  the  sandy  bed  of  an  empty  lake, 
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and  emorp^ed  into  a  sunny  and  verdant  valley,  brighter  by 
contraat  with  the  scoues  of  desolation  we  had  left  behind. 
In  the  centre  of  the  pastures  wos  a  cluster  of  chalets, 
palled  La  Q\i^  de  PralognaB,  to  distinguiflh  them  irom 
another  La  Oli^  in  the  adjoining  Talley  of  Champagiiy. 
They  were  tenanted  by  a  pleasant-looking  woman  and  a 
group  of  dogs  and  children,  and  Croz  and  I  were  soon 
reclining  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  buildings,  drinking 
cream  out  of  large  wooden  bowls,  and  Hiwaiflamg  and 
admiring  the  landscape.  Seldom  has  a  fairer  scene 
gladdened  the  heart  of  a  traveller.  At  our  feet  lies  the 
Vallon  de  la  GliAre;  at  first  stretching  out  in  pleasant 
sweeps  of  pasture  dotted  over  with  cattle,  whose  bells 
make  sweet  musie  as  they  wander  to  and  fro ;  then, 
narrowii^  into  a  steep  and  pine-clad  gorge,  rugged  with 
huge  fragmenti;  of  lichenHStained  rock,  and  opening  nut 
below  into  the  wider  vale  of  I'ralognan.  The  valley  is 
walled  in  on  fho  left  by  nearly  vertical  precipices  rising 
high  above  the  pines,  broken  here  and  there  into  defls 
filled  with  steep  gladers,  above  which  the  eye  seeks  in 
vain  the  long-expected  Aiguille  de  la  Vanoise.  We  turn 
round  and  look  along  the  path  by  which  we  have  just 
descended  ;  the  mountain  we  parsed  as  we  crossed  tlic  col 
forms  a  fitting  termination  to  the  valley.  It  is  crowned 
by  two  white  peaks,  connected  by  a  graceful  curve  of  snow, 
and  glistens  in  the  sunshine  with  a  splendour  almost 
dazzling.  "CoymiKtnt  irppdle-t'OV  cpftf  rfrmnle  montncfne 
iO'haut  V  I  inquired  of  the  bergere.  \V  itii  her,  of  course, 
Afnontagne  was  a  pasture,  and  she  replied — **  On  VappelU 
la  Sablik^,  Mcmiewt;  c^wt  la  jdiua  hatUe  montagTiB  de 
la  mUSeJ"  **Je  ne  paiie  pas  du  paturage  mais  du 
(prand  jyic  fh  neif/e.'"'  ^^Ah^  Monsieur!  c^est  autre  chose! 
je  ne  saunus  vous  dire  cda  !  ** 

Unable  to  get  any  geographical  information,  I  ques- 
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tioned  h«r  upon  the  hotel  accommodation  at  PndognaiL 
She  told  tiB  there  were  two  anberp^es,  (jne  near  the  church 
hiid  another  iu  a  sopiirate  cluster  of  houses  above  it, 
which  was  kept  by  her  father.    The  latter,  she  said, 
had  an  advantage  over  the  other  in  the  possession  of  two  * 
mattresses,  upon  which  travelleis  might  be  bedded.  An 
hour's  walk  from  La  (Miere  brought  m  to  the  village,  and 
at  4.30  P.M.  we  stepped  into  the  auberge  of  Marie  Jos^>h 
Favre,  ordered  dinner,  and  inspected  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment.  This  was  a  good-sized  room,  approached  by  an 
outside  staircase,  with  a  dirty  floor  and  two  large  four- 
posters,  eniclliug,  like  many  bed-rooms  in  the  Alps,  as  if  it 
had  been  ^uilt  in  the  time  of  Adam  and  been  kept  shot 
up  ever  since.   I  immediately  put  both  door  and  windows 
wide  open,  Madame  Favre  in  the  meantime  lookincy  on 
with  cousternatiou.   The  people  of  the  inn  were  extremely 
dvil  and  obliging;  and  although  I  had  to  shaie  my  bed- 
room with  Groz,  I  had  an  eating-room  to  myself,  and  was 
thankful  for  the  privacy.   The  eaiavMi  too,  was  a  trifle 
superior  to  that  at  Tignes  ;  the  bill  of  fare  included  sala<i, 
and  a  dish  which  looked  like  pigs'  puddings*   The  latter 
were  not  attractive ;  but  as  I  failed  to  pierce  the  cuticle 
with  the  dutiery  at  my  disposal,  I  am  unable  further  to 
report  upon  therii. 

I  did  not  awake  until  after  11  A.  m.  on  Tuesday,  the  2ud 
of  August,  and  happily  lost  no  time  by  this,  as  it  was  a 
doll  and  rainy  day.  After  breakfast,  the  first  step  vras  to 
summon  Etienne  Favre,  the  best  chasKcur  of  PraloTuan 
—  a  man  somewhat  passim  but  well  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood.  Acordiug  to  him,  the  great  snow-moun- 
tain between  the  Col  de  la  Vanoise  and  the  valley  of 
Champagny  was  La  Grande  Casse,  and  the  ranire  on  the 
opposite  side  La  Kechasse.  He  knew  of  no  peak  called 
rAiguille  de  la  Vanoise,  unless  it  were  the  pyramid  of 
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rock,  which  he  declared  was  at  Pralognan  called  TAi- 
guille"  Bimplj.  I  next  questioned  him  about  the  passes 
into  the  Maurienne.   Besides  the  mule-track  of  the  Col 

de  la  ^'aIK>i.s^;  to  Thprinignon,  there  were,  he  said,  two 
routes  diverging  from  La  Motte,  the  highest  chaleta  in 
the  valley  of  the  Doron ;  one  by  the  Col  de  £osoire»  de- 
flcending  upon  the  forts  of  Aussois,  the  other  by  the  Col 
de  Cbaviere,  leading  directly  to  Modane.  Both  these  cols, 
he  added,  were  much  higher  than  the  Vanoise,  but  the 
Bosoire  was  the  easier  of  the  two^and  had  less  snow  on  it 
than  the  other. 

Having  engaged  Favre's  services  at  the  moderate  sum  of 
five  francs  to  assist  in  an  attack  upon  the  Grande  Casse 
on  the  morrow,  I  strolled  out  to  examine  Pralognan,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  Graians.  It  stands  just 
at  the  point  where  the  ralley  of  La  Glidre  opens  at  right 
angles  into  that  of  the  Doron,  and  where  the  river  making 
a  sharp  elbow  incloses  a  small  plain  of  beautiful  meadows 
and  carefully-tended  plots  of  cultivation,  embosomed  in 
&r-stretching  forests  of  pine,  over  which  rise  the  noble 
precipices  of  the  Kecha.sse.  Below  the  church,  two  re- 
markable domes  of  rock,  furrowed,  scratched,  and  polished 
from  base  to  summit,  bear  witness  to  the  ancient  extension 
of  ice  in  this  region  of  the  Alps.  The  height  of  the  village 
by  a  barometer  ohservation  at  6  r.M.  on  the  6th,  compared 
with  Turin,  is  4700  Knjj^Ush  feet. 

On  Wednesday  the  8th,  I  lefttheinn  at  3.55,  accompanied 
by  Croz  and  Favre,  and  retraced  my  steps  up  the  valley  of 
La  Gli^re  towards  the  Col  de  la  Vanoise.  The  sky,  which  was 
clear  at  starting,  quickly  became  clouded,  but  in  an  hour's 
time  the  mists  all  rolled  away,  and  the  morning  brightened 
gradually  into  a  brilliant  day.  We  gained  the  col  at  6.35, 
having  walked  veiy  slowly ;  for  I  had  braised  the  Achilles 
t-endon  of  ray  right  foot  in  my  l-^t  day's  walk,  and  it  was 
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extremely  paiufuL  Fa v re's  heart  now  began  to  fail  in  in 
80  we  gazed  upwards  at  the  glittering  peaks  of  the  Grande 
Cas8e»  and  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  safer  game  to 
aim  at  the  Hechasse.  His  advice  is  scornfully  receded, 
and  the  great  mountain  for  the  first  time  in  its  existence 
feels  the  pressure  of  a  human  foot.  A  short  climb  up  the 
rocks  brings  us  on  to  some  easy  snow-slopes  by  the  aide  of 
a  glacier  descending  on  our  right ;  we  soon  readi  the 
higher  suows  beyomi,  and  zigzag  steadily  up  them  until 
we  arrivcj  without  diMcuity,  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  and 
lofty  slope  of  snow,  terminated  upwaiwls  by  a  hollow 
between  the  two  culminating  peaks  which  stand  right  and 
left  before  us.  Tliinking  it  wiser  to  be  uuattacbed,  we 
leave  the  rope  and  all  the  heavy  baggage,  except  the 
barometer,  behind  us,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  day  Croi 
brings  his  axe  into  play.  To  climb  to  the  top  of  ihe  slope, 
which  was  ascertained  by  the  clinometer  to  have  an  incli- 
natiuii  of  45^  in  ita  steepest  part,  costs  us  1,1  OU  btep>, 
800  of  which  are  axe-cut>  the  remainder  punched  in  with 
the  toes.  This  obstacle  surmounted,  what  appeared  a  hollow 
from  below  turns  into  a  level  corridor  crossing  the  main 
range  of  the  mountain ;  uu  our  right  is  an  ansy  dome  of 
snow ;  on  our  left  the  wall  of  the  corridor,  rising  into  a 
snow  ar^te,  with  a  very  sharp  peak  at  its  extremity. 
We  are  soon  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  looking  down  upon 
the  Gniiule  Motte ;  but  the  other,  or  western  peak,  being 
evidently  the  higher,  we  run  back  into  the  corridor,  and 
climb  to  the  crest  of  the  ar^te.  This  is  disagreeably  sharps 
and  rises  precipitously  on  its  further  side  from  a  valley, 
along  wliieh  there  i:3  probably  a  glacier  pa^is  from  the  Col 
de  la  Yanoise  to  La  Giiere  de  Champagny.  Keeping  well 
on  the  eastern  face  of  the  ar^te,  we  advance  cautiously 
towards  the  peak  until  we  are  dear  of  the  corridor,  and 
have  now  nothing  on   our  right  but  the  valley  of 
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Champagny^  6,000  feet  below*  A  few  paces  more  and 
the  highest  point  of  all  ib  about  five  feet  above  Gioz*8 
head;  but  now  a  angle  step  forward  cannot  be  taken 

without  grave  imprudence,  and  the  piece  still  uncliinbed 
is  rather  too  big  to  knock  off.  It  is  not  easy  to  observe 
when  all  the  fisusulties  of  the  mind  have  to  be  concentrated 
upon  preserving  one*8  baUnce,  so*  retreating  a  short  dis* 
tance,  I  flatten  a  haltin<j^-plaoe  about  thirty  feet  below  the 
summit,  and  set  up  the  barometer. 

Time,  11*4£  ajc,  buometer  fedaoed  .     .  477*89  milL 

Air  tenoporutara  2*0  Cent. 

Altitude  from  oompariBon  with  Tttin .     .   1^813  English  feet. 

The  height  given  by  Corabceuf  for  the  Aiguille  de  la 
Vanoise  is  12*674  English  feet.  It  is  quite  certain,  as  I 
shall  show  in  the  sequel,  that  this  measurement  applies  to 
the  Grande  Casse,  and  as  it  is  considerably  below  that 

obtained  by  a  comparison  of  my  baroiuLter  observation 
with  Turin,  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  also  be 
compared  with  Geneva  and  Su  Bernard.  Assuming  that 
the  index  error  of  my  barometer  was  the  same  as  when  I 
compared  it  at  Geneva  in  1861  (a  somewhat  hazardous 
liypothesis,  as  the  in.-»Uumeat  Lad  a  new  tube  in  the  in- 
terval),—  we  obtain 

Genevft    12,824  Engliah  M, 

St  Bernard  12,616 

Ueaa  of  Genera,  St  Bermud,  end  TDiin  .  12J$1 

Adding  29  feet  to  the  latter  for  the  height  of  the  summit 
above  the  spot  where  the  reading  was  taken,  we  get  12,780 

feet  fur  the  altitude  of  the  inuuntam,  wliicli  may  be  provi- 
sionally adopted  until  it  is  corrected  by  future  observations. 

The  view  from  our  standing-place,  excepting  where  it 
was  provokingly  intercepted  by  the  final  peak,  was  similat 
in  its  general  features  to  that  from  the  Sassito,  but  was 
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more  extenmYe  towards  the  S«  andW.  Immediately 
below  us,  and  much  less  elevated,  lay  the  BechasBe,  a  nearly 
level  plateau  of  snow  and  ice  of  immenBe  extent,  with  a 
rocky  peak  at  its  farther  extremity,  overhanging  the 
Mauriemie.  This  was  the  Dent  Paiaas^^  the  third  highest 
mountain  in  the  western  Graians,  with  the  Viso'and  tlie 
Alps  of  Danphine  on  eit  her  side  of  it  in  the  far  horizon. 
On  mounting  the  level,  it  swept  over  every  peak  of  the 
central  and  western  Chraians,  except  the  Mont  Pourri, 
the  top  of  which  was  exactly  intersected  by  the  optic 
axis.  The  two  mountains  beinp;  eicrht  and  a  half 
miles  distant,  it  would  iuliow  that  the  Pourri  is  slightly 
the  higher ;  but  an  observation  with  a  theodolite  made  in 
1861  from  a  point  near  the  summit  of  the  Grivola,  leads 
me  to  an  opposite  concltision.  The  difference  is  certainly 
very  small,  and  it  yet  remains  to  he  proved  which  of  these 
two  peaks  is  entitled  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Taren« 
taise. 

We  commenced  the  descent  at  12.30,  and  soon  arrived 

at  the  steep  snow-slope  helow  the  corridor,  which  rt  «pdred 
extreme  caution>  and  I  found  it  essential  to  throw  aside  my 
TeiL  This  was  annoying,  as  the  mid-day  sun  shone  directly 
upon  the  slope,  and  was  reflected  into  my  eyes  by  the 
myriad  facets  of  the  snow  crystals,  dark  speitac  les  not- 
withstanding. I  knew  well  enough  what  would  come  of 
this,  but,  snow-blindness  being  preferable  to  a  broken  neck, 
it  had  to  be  endured.  I  was  at  any  rate  better  off  than 
Favre,  for  mountaineering  being  a  novelty  in  these  parts,  he 
Lad  no  spectacles,  and  indeed  walked  with  an  unspiked 
pole.  At  length  we  trusted  to  a  glissade,  dashed  swiftly 
down  the  slopes,  and  at  2  were  on  the  rocks  again. 
Here  we  rested  half  an  hour  in  full  view  of  the  beautifiil 
**  Aiguille,"  speculating  whether  it  cuuld  be  climbed  or  not, 
and  at  3.30  regained  the  col,  where  I  set  up  the  barometer. 
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The  resultiug  altitude,  from  a  comparison  with  Turin,  is 
8190  feet,  that  determined  by  the  "  Etat  Major  Piemon- 
tais'*  C<Le  Alpi,**  iS^)  beiog  8271.  At  5  o'clock  we 
reached  Fralognan;  giving  Favre  instructions  to  be  ready 
on  the  morrow  for  the  passage  to  Modane,  I  wandered 
amonsT  the  meadows  in  search  of  a  bath,  returned  to  the 
inn  to  supper,  and  then  turned  into  beti 

''Snow-biiudnees,''  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  blindness 
at  all,  but  merely  a  painful  affection  of  the  eyes,  comes  on 
with  curious  suddenness.  I  had  hitherto  felt  no  uneasi- 
ness ;  but  on  putting  up  the  liarometer  in  the  bed-room  to 
get  a  second  determination  of  the  height  of  Pralognan,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  I  could  not  read  the  vernier,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  malady  attacked  me  with  all  its  fierce- 
ness. It  generally  commences  {ust  as  it  becomes  dusk, 
and  sometimes  lasts  for  several  liays.  The  eyelids  are 
burning  hot,  and  open  and  sliut  convulsively  with  showers 
of  scalding  tears,  the  eyeballs  smart,  and  light  is  un- 
endurable. It  is  one  of  the  few  unpleasant  effects  of 
mountain  travel,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
against  it. 

As  may  easily  ])e  imagined,  I  slept  very  little  on  the 
night  of  the  8th,  and  on  rising  in  the  morning  I  found  at 
the  inn,  not  the  chasseur,  but  his  wife,  who  had  come  to 
tell  me  that  her  husband  had  a  **mal  aux  yeux  (i/rmx^''^ 
and  could  aul  leavu  the  Louse.  I  would  sfladlv  have  staved 
iudoors  myself,  but  I  knew  I  should  be  very  liard  pushed 
to  keep  my  appointment  at  La  Berarde.  I  gave  the 
chasseur's  wife  ten  francs,  as  her  husband's  pay  for  the 
previous  day's  expedition,  which  elicited  the  most  profuse 
expressions  of  j:jratitii(h',  and,  engji^ng  a  son  of  the  hmdlord 
as  porter,  i  put  on  i^peclacles  and  veil,  and  started  at  HAS 
for  Modane. 

Crossing  the  Doron  to  the  opposite  bank,  we  walked  up 
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the  plain  of  Pralognan  until  the  path  reached  the  rocky 

slopes  on  the  western  m\e  of  the  valley,  from  which  we 
had  a  noble  view  of  the  (irande  Casse  and  the  head  of  the 
Val  de  la  Glidr^ — a  scene  I  would  have  sketched,  had 
I  been  able  to  look  at  the  mountain  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds.    The  path  then  keeps  along  the  river-side 
until  the  hist  chalets  are  reached,  about  a  mile  above  La 
Motte.   Here  we  had  before  us  some  fine  sweeps  of  snow^ 
ending  upwards  in  the  Col  de  Chavite,  which  was  guarded 
by  a  striking  peak  on  the  right.    We  ought  to  have 
crossed  by  this  col  and  climbed  the  peak  en  route,  but  I 
dreaded  walking  on  the  snow;  and  being  assured  by  young 
Favre  that  there  was  less  upon  the  other  col»  and  that  it 
was  quite  as  short  a  way  to  Modane,  both  of  whidi  state- 
ments were  untrue,  we  struck  into  a  track  on  the  left, 
which  wound  up  some  grassy  slopes  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley.   From  time  to  time  we  turned  to  look  back 
along  the  vale  of  Pralognan ;  its  bounding  ranges  incloeed, 
as  in  ii  frame,  the  jagged  aiguilles  and  sliiuiug  snows  of 
Mont  Blaucy  which  looked  far  more  beautif  ul  than  when 
seen  in  a  panorama — the  highest  among  a  thousand  othar 
peaks.   Had  we  been  crossing  the  Ghavi^  we  might 
have  had  a  still  liner  view  from  the  col  itself;  but  we 
soon  lust  sight  of  the  picture,  and  were  sa*amblmg  over 
ridges  of  rock  and  slopes  of  debris^  varied  by  wide  patches 
of  snow.   While  climbing  up  the  rocks,  I  came  upon  some 
line  specimens  of  Primula  vlscusn,  and  transferred  several 
of  them  to  a  folio.    Favre  looked  on  in  amazement.  Were 
they  good  for  tisane  ?  he  asked.  Not  that  I  know  was 
the  reply;  he  did  not  believe  me,  however,  and  stuffed  his 
pockets  full  of  them.   After  making  several  mistakes  in 
tiie  way,  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  no  very  accurate 
knowledge,  we  at  last  reached  the  summit  level  exactly 
at  noon.   We  were  standing  near  the  southern  extremity 
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of  the  great  saow-field  we  had  looked  down  upon  from 
the  Grande  Caase ;  on  the  one  side  the  rocky  peak  called 
the  Pointe  de  Maasa  divided  ub  firom  the  Col  de  Chavidre, 
and  on  the  other  the  Dent  Paraas^  and  the  Boche 
Ch^vri^re  were  probably  visible ;  but  I  was  too  blind  to 
make  an  acciinite  survey.*  Witli  considerable  difficulty 
I  succeeded  in  reading  the  barometer  vernier^  and  by 
a  comparison  with  Turin  the  height  comes  out  9,628 
feet  (Time,  12.20  Even  at  thia  elevation  .pluenoga' 
mous  vegetation  was  not  wanting ;  all  the  crannies  of  the 
rocks  were  filled  with  the  green  cusliions  of  the  pretty  ^4)1- 
droscus^  glacialis,  studded  with  white  star-iike  flowers. 
The  descent  on  the  side  of  the  Maurienne  was  downamost 
picturesque  valley,  consisting  of  a  auooession  of  plains, 
looking  like  the  sites  of  ancient  lakes,  now  pasture-covered 
and  browsed  l)y  cattle,  and  separated  from  one  ano^er  by 
bteep  slopes  of  pine-clad  rocks.  We  soon  gained  the 
summit  of  the  last  slope,  and  looked  down  upon  the  forta 
of  Aussois  and  the  great  road  of  the  Cenis;  here  X  believe 
we  might  have  made  a  &r  more  direct  cut  to  Modane  by 
keeping  well  to  the  right,  but  I  did  not  like  to  risk  it» 
as  I  was  fearful  of  not  beixig  able  to  get  across  the  Arc. 
We  therefore  bore  down  upon  Aussois,  and  after  thread- 
ing the  almost  interminable  zigzags  of  the  forts  arrived 
in  the  Cenis  road.  A  quiet  walk  brought  us  to  Modane ; 
exactly  at  5  I  entered  the  comfortable  Lion  d'Or,  and 
got  tlie  first  real  dinner  I  had  eaten  for  a  week. 

Modane  is  now  well  known  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
Savoy  end  of  the  tunnel  by  which  the  Victor  Emmanuel 

*  The  Rr>cho  Clit*vricre  was  otic  of  the  trigonomotrical  stations  in  tlio 
fnin-«*y  of  t!i(^  Arc  of  tbo  Moan  Parallel,  and  the  mountain  a  in  the  -^-icinity, 
ineluiiing  the  Cols  of  liosoire  and  Chavi^re,  are  admirably  delinc-atetl  in 
one  of  the  Hmall  ma[m.  One  of  the  panoramic  views  was  aluo  takm  from 
this  »tatioii.  The  Col  «ie  Boaoire  itt  called  alw)  Col  de  Boaai,  de  Roeoa, 
and  d'Auaaob. 
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railway  is  beings  carried  through  the  Alj)s,  and  which  is 
usually  called  the  Cenis  tunnel,  iu  comjuiiuencu,  I  suppose, 
of  it8  great  distance  from  that  pasa.  I  spent  the  moraing 
of  the  10th  in  examiping  the  worka,  which  are  but  a 
few  minutea*  walk  from  the  inn,  and  in  the  afteraoon 
took  a  carriage  to  8t.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  The  followiug 
day  I  went  to  Frenet  on  the  road  from  Bourg  d'Oysana 
to  Brianpon  by  way  of  St  Jean  d'Anrea  and  the  Col  du 
Pr^  Nouveau,  and  two  daya  aubseqoently  I  joined  mj 
friends  at  La  liciarde. 

My  short  ramble  among  the  Savoy  Groans,  thonL:U  on 
the  whole  a  pleaaurable  and  intereating  one,  had  been 
aadly  maned  by  the  fearful  accommodation  that  the 
traveller  has  to  put  up  with  in  these  parts.  The  want 
of  wholesome  food,  and  especially  of  good  meat,  bad 
produced  a  atate  of  digeatiye  disorganiaation,  which  I  did 
not  get  over  for  weeka»  and  which  waa  of  oourae  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  muscular  force. 
Let  me,  however,  not  be  unjust  to  the  valleys  ot  the 
Tarentaiae.  They  contrast  most  favourably  with  the 
unfrequented  parta  of  Dauphin^  where  there  are  aome  of 
the  fouleat  dena  in  the  whole  range  of  Alpa. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  excursions  of  1861,  T  may 
mention  here  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Cowell  travelled  in  the  Graiana 
in  September  I860,  and  that  in  crossing  the  Col  d'laeian 
he  was  just  as  unable  as  I  waa  to  discern  the  faintest 
traces  of  the  nionntaiii  of  the  same  uaiue.  To  hiui 
belongs  the  honour  of  having,  in  a  paper  contributed  to 
Mr.  Galton's  Vacation  Touriatay"  first  directed  public 
attention  to  tbia  extraordinary  fiction. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  EXPLORATIONS  IN  1861. 

In  the  year  1861^  wben  the  Alpine  Beason  was  ap-  ' 

proaching,  an  irrtsistible  impulse  urged  me  to  the 
Graians.  I  felt  the  ntrongest  desire  to  visit  the  Grivohi 
and  other  peaks  of  the  easteni  flection^  and  also  to 
endeavour  to  clear  up  some  of  the  points  which  were 
unsolved  by  my  previouH  years  journey.  Amon^'  those 
the  most  important  was  the  relative  altitude  of  the  Grando 
Casse  and  the  Mont  Pouiii ;  in  a  case  of  such  nicety  I 
felt  convinced  a  pocket-level  would  be  nseless,  and  I 
therefore  carried  with  me  a  theodolite  by  Messrs  TVough- 
ton  and  Simms,  especially  adapted  for  work  upon  the 
mountains,  with  the  intention  of  commencing  the  cam- 
paign by  climbing  the  Pourri^  and  levelling  accurately  « 
from  it  to  the  summit  of  its  rival. 

After  former  experiences,  it  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  I  was  anxious  to  spend  as  few  nights  as  possible  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Taientaise,  and  I  thought  I  could  not 
possibly  do  better  than  select  as  head-quarters  the  Hotel 
du  Mont  l>lauc  at  Aosta,  kept  by  Jean  Tairraz,  the  most 
genial  and  obliging  of  landlords,  where  the  lodging 
and  cuisine  are  alike  irreproachable.  The  natural  course 
would  have  been  to  leave  the  railway  at  Ghamousset, 
08  in  tlie  previous  year,  drive  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice, 
attempt  the  Pourri  from  the  Val  Peisey,  and  then 
cross  the  Little  St»  Bernard  to  Aosta.  But  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  going,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Geneva  in  order  to  compare  my  barometer;  and  as  I 
was  rather  over-burdened  with  instruments,  I  (h  termined 
upon  crossing  the  (rreat  instead  of  the  Little  Bernard, 
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and  leavinj^  the  baggage  at  Aoeta  before  entering  the 

Graians.  I  wa.s  the  less  disinclined  to  take  this  route  as 
it  would  enable  me  to  go  into  the  Tarentaise  over  the  top 
of  the  Buitor,  a  mountam  I  had  long  wished  to  examine^ 
and  I  fancied  that  the  Pourri  expedition  would  not  be 

pr<'ju(iiced  by  shifting  the  point  ot  attack  from  Peisey  to 

I  accordingly  instructed  my  old  guides^  Jean  Biqplaste  and 
Michel  Oroz,  to  be  in  attendance  at  Martigny  on  the  4th  of 

An<:(ust.  My  friend  Mr.  V.  \V.  Jacomb  being  also  dosirous 
of  exploring  the  Graiaus,  we  agreed  to  attack  them 
in  concert,  and  leaving  London  by  the  tidal  train  on 
August  the  1st  we  reached  Geneva  on  the  3rd.  On  the 
evening  of  the  4th  we  arrived  at  Martigny,  and  found  our 
guides  awaiting  uh,  and  on  the  fuilowing  day  we  took  a 
carriage  np  the  Val  d^Entremont  as  &r  as  St  Pierre.  A 
ramble  to  the  S.  of  the  Oombin  by  the  Combe  de  Valsotey 
was  the  means  of  rectifying  a  geographical  misconception 
I  had  fallen  into  in  my  previous  journeys  in  this  dLstrict, 
but  it  brought  with  it  at  the  same  time  the  disagreeable 
consciousness  that  I  was  far  from  well^  and  should  be 
unfit  for  mountaineering  for  several  days  to  come.  On 
the  morrow,  therefore,  I  Himph  \\  ilked  over  the  St,  Ber- 
nard, while  .lacomby  taking  the  «;iii<le8,  went  by  way  ot 
the  Col  de  Sonadon  and  OUomont  to  Aosta, —  a  veiy 
interesting  expedition,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious paper  in  this  work. 

We  entered  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc  nearly  together  on 
the  evening  of  the  Tth,  I,  destined  to  spend  three  or  four 
days  of  enforced  idleness,  but  deeply  thankful  that  I  had 
aliijhted  upon  so  agreeable  a  restinn^-pbwje.  Jacomb  in 
the  meantime,  \vith  great  good  nature,  abstained  from 
advancing  into  the  Tarentaise,  and  occupied  himself  and 
the  guides  in  raids  upon  the  Becca  di  Nona  and  the  Mont 
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Gele.  The  weathor  was  absolute  perfection,  and  tlie 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Ruitor,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  fea- 
ture in  the  mountain  views  from  Aosta,  ji[listened  from 
morn  to  sunset  with  the  most  dazzling  brightness.  On  the 
second  day  aft«r  our  arrival  my  friend,  .Mr.  George  Barnard, 
80  well  known  as  an  artist  by  bis  beautiful  representations 
of  Alpine  scenery,  drove  up  to  the  hotel.  I  at  once  asked 
him  to  make  me  a  drawing  of  the  Ruitor ;  he  obligingly 
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con.sented,  and  stayed  at  Aosta  two  days  for  the  purpose. 
In  his  agreeable  society  I  felt  less  acutely  the  pangs  of 
inaction,  and  we  strolled  together  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  searching  for  the  best  point  of  view.  After 
several   unsuccossfid   trials,    a    thoroughly  saiisf;ictory 
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position  was  at  lentrth  discovered,  and  the  sketch  was  made 

from  tlip  summit  ol  a  viac-covered  emijience  on  the  X. 
side  of  the  Chatillon  road,  a  few  minutes'  walk  beyond  the 
Boman  bridge.  A  woodcut  from  a  portion  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's drawing  is  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  Ruitor  is  a  portion  of  the  range  of  the  central  Graians 
inchided  between  the  little  St.  Bernard  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  Val  Grisanche^  the  snowy  £sbce  of  the  mountain 
aa  seen  in  the  woodcut  belonging  to  the  western  flank  of 
that  valley.    Of  the  peaks  in  view,  the  one  on  the  extreme 
right,  after  a  lengthened  ex.uuination,  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  highest,  and  selected  as  the  point  towards 
which  our  steps  should  iirst  be  directed.    It  was  not 
until  Monday,  the  12th,  that  I  felt  sufficiently  recovered 
to  comnn  iiLt  cliniljing,  and  at  U.  lo  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  accompanied  by  our  two  guides,  we  left  the  Hotel  du 
Mont  Blanc  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  dro^e  to  iTrogne, 
a  village  beautifully  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Val 
Grisanche  with  the  Val  d'Aosta.    On  our  way  to  this 
place  we  passed  in  succession  on  our  left  hand  the 
entrances  of  the  valleys  of  Cogne,  Savaranche»  and  Bh^mes;^ 
and  had  a  charming  glimpse  of  the  snow  arlte  of  the 
Griv  ola  from  the  town  of  St.  Pierre.   We  reached  Ivrogne 
at  10.4o  and  went  to  a  tolerable  inn,  where  we  made  a 
very  substantial  lunch^  and  where  I  engaged  the  services 
of  Charles  Alexis  Luboz  at  five  francs  a  day»  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  the  theodolite.    Although  this  man 
waii  ignorant  of  the  district  we  were  about  to  visit,  and 
unused  to  mountain  work,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  unmixed  commendation ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  be  is  now  perfectly  competent  to  act  as  guide  to 
any  of  the  peaks  or  passes  of  the  central  Graians. 

Having  laid  in  provisions  for  two  days,  we  left  Ivrogne 
at  12.45^  and  entered  the  Val  Ghrisanche.   The  lower  part 
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of  the  vallej  is  thickly  wooded — ^the  dark  green  foliage 

of  the  chestnut  and  walnut  coiiti.isting  with  the  <^reyer 
tints  of  the  popku:  and  willow.  On  quitting  the  forest^ 
we  traversed  a  defile,  with  a  glacier  stream  below  us  on  the 
left ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  rose  a  lofty  and  predpitons 
rock,  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle,  which  appeared  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  to  have  a  river  on 
both  sides  of  it.  We  had  now  reached  a  part  of  the  valley 
where  there  was  not  an  atom  of  shade^  and  the  heat  was 
almost  insupportable.  Thousands  of  lizards,  racing  along 
the  l)urning  soil  close  to  us,  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
it  i  what  would  have  become  of  us  I  know  not^  had  we  not 
discerned  in  the  distance  an  overhanging  rock  with  a 
plashing  stream  beside  it.  We  struggled  up  to  it,  threw 
ourselves  down  under  the  refreshing  shade,  and  thrust  our 
hands  and  heads  into  the  delicious  water.  Beyond  here 
the  heat  was  less  oppressive,  as  the  path  ran  alongside 
the  river,  which  imparted  a  grateful  coolness  to  the  air  as  it 
cascaded  by  moss-covered  boulders,  with  a  thick  intergrowth 
of  bilberries  laden  with  luscious  fruit.  Farther  on  ap- 
peared another  crag,  with  a  square  tower  on  its  summit ; 
we  woimd  round  its  base,  steadily  mounting,  and  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent  the  character  of  the  valley 
changed  in  an  instant.  We  crossed  the  river,  which  we 
now  discovered  was  not  the  main  stream  of  the  valley,  but 
a  tributary  from  the  Ruitor,  and  at  once  stepped  on  to  a 
long,  narrow,  and  monotonous  plain,  which  extended  to  a 
great  distance  before  us,  while  i'l.iuaval,  the  first  village  of 
the  Val  Grisancho,  lay  in  an  opening  on  the  right.  The 
route  usually  followed  to  St.  Foi  ascends  the  valley  to 
Fomel,  a  village  much  farther  up,  and  then  turns  the 

main  eiiain  inimediately  to  the  S.  of  tlie  Kuitor  bv  tlie  Col 
du  Mont,  descending  directly  upon  St.  Foi.  We,  however, 
being  anxious  to  pass  straight  over  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
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sent  our  gaidee  to  ascertain  the  poation  of  the  higfaeet 

sleeping-place,  and  they  were  directed  to  some  chalets  high 
up  behind  the  village,  about  two  hours  distant.  A  climb 
along  a  very  zigzag  path  brought  ua  on  to  a  steep  tract  of 
open  pastures;  we  mounted  up  thmn  to  a  summit  ridge^ 
and,  descending  a  short  distance  on  the  &rther  side,  entered 
a  se^juestered  valley,  with  a  group  of  chalets  in  the  centre, 
which  we  reached  at  6.30. 

The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  may  be  seen  in  the 
woodcut,  where  it  appears  in  front  of  the  mountain  on  the 
right  liaiul  side.  The  head  of  the  valley  behind  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large  glacier,  the  main  outlet  for  the  snow-slopes 
seen  so  conspicuously  from  Aosta»  which  give  rise  to  the 
river,  along  which  we  had  mounted  the  Val  G-riaanche 
beh)w  Phiiiaval.  ( )ur  arrival  pjave  no  little  surprise  to  the 
!)eri^er  in  char<;e  of  the  "Alp,"  as  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  entertained  travellers:  so  &r  removed  indeed  is 
this  settlement  from  the  ordinaiy  haunts  of  men,  that  it 
is  called  simply  ^'lea  chMeta  du  OladeTf**  the  glacier 
itself  being  naniele^.s. 

After  a  tolerable  night  in  a  hay-loft^  we  sallied  forth  at 
5  on  the  morning  of  the  13thy  and  a  walk  of  three  quartefs 
of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  glacier,  a  very  fine,  regu- 
larly developed  one,  (li-eply  crevassed  in  parts.  Mount- 
ing up,  we  made  our  first  halt  where  the  curvini^  ridge 
above  mentioned  strikes  out  of  the  mass  of  the  Buitor,  a 
point  which  commands  the  valley  of  Aosta,  nearly  as  fiu- 
down  as  Chatillon.  The  siiii  slu^ne  beneath  a  siible  cloud, 
and  the  wide  waters  of  the  Doire  Hashed  with  golden  light 
as  they  rolled  along  the  fiEurH9tretching  valley.  We  now 
turned  our  faces  towards  what  we  supposed  to  he  the 
tenniual  peaks  of  the  mountain,  and  after  several  detours 
to  avoid  crevasses,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  right  hand^ 
or  northern  one,  at  8*  15*   Finding  some  convenient  rocks 
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and  a  stream  <*f  niuiiiyg  water,  we  rested  an  hour  for  break- 
iast ;  at  9.15  we  were  off  agam»  and  climbing  partly  up 
precipitous  rockB  and  partly  up  steep  snow-slopeSy  g^ed 
the  summit  without  difficulty  at  9.40, 

The  architecture  of  the  Ruitor  proved  very  dilRsrent 
from  what  we  haxi  expectcjd.  "We  were  standing  upon  the 
most  northerly  tooth  of  a  long  serrated  ridge,  separated 
from  a  second  similar  and  parallel  ridge  in  front  of  us 
by  an  immense  field  of  snow,  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  glacier  of  the  Ruitor,  which  flowed  down  on  our 
right  towards  La  Thuile  on  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  The 
peak  we  had  climbed  was,  as  we  had  supponed,  higher 
than  the  next  one  on  the  Sw,  but  on  levelling  along 
the  ridge  we  found  that  another  peak  stiU  more  to  the 
S.,  and  quite  invisible  from  Aosta,  overtopped  us.  We 
were,  however,  higher  than  any  of  the  serratures  of  the 
opposite  ridge>  one  of  which  presented  an  evidence  of  a 
previous  visits  in  a  stone  man  on  its  summit 

Just  as  the  Gramont  on  the  southern  side  of  Mont  Blanc 
corresponds  as  a  point  of  view  to  the  Brevent  on  the 
northern,  so  luav  the  Kuitor  be  said  to  answer  to  the 
Buet,  From  our  standing-point  we  looked  straight  over 
the  Gramont  to  the  Italian  face  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  whole 
range  of  which  was  extended  before  us  from  the  Col  de  la 
Seigne  to  the  Col  Ferret  For  the  only  time  throughout 
our  joximey  of  1861  the  weather  was  not  perfect,  and  the 
chain  was  provokingly  obscured  by  clouds ;  but  we  saw, 
nevertheleai  quite  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  Ruitor 
is  one  of  the  finest  points  of  view  for  the  southern 
side  of  the  mountain. 

At  10  a.  m.  the  instrumenta  were  observed,  and  the 
readings  were  as  loiiow : — 

BuometAr  reduced      .   tflO'SOmiU.       .   SO'llS  inclieB. 
Air  tflmpmturp  .      .  ID'S  Ceof.  .      .  Moiit  Inilb,  S'O  C«nt 
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From  which  we  have  — 


Tqrin  . 

Genorji 

St.  Bernard  . 

Mean  .  . 


11,359  Eagluhftet. 


11,348 
11,309 
11,339 


TaklDg  into  account  the  difiereuee  of  level  between  the 
point  where  this  obflerration  was  made  and  the  highest 
peak,  we  may,  I  think,  put  the  height  of  the  ktter  at 
11,400  feet  Zieglerin  his  *♦  Hypsometric"  gives  10,945 
English  feet  for  the  liuitor,  ou  the  authority  of  Bartolomei^ 
method  not  stated.    This  is  certainly  erroneous. 

We  left  the  summit  at  10*20,  and  descending  on  to  the 
Ruitor  glacier,  we  crossed  once  more  on  to  the  eastern 
face  of  the  moimtain  overlooking  AostM,  hya  narrow  open- 
ing between  the  two  peaks,  and  rested  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
hj  the  side  of  a  charming  glacier  lake,  with  a  number  of 
miniature  icebergs  floating  on  its  sur&ce.  Passing  again 
on  to  tlie  western  side,  we  advanced  up  the  Ruitor  glaeier 
until  we  arrived  at  the  summit  level,  beyond  which  it 
descends  to  the  and  has  evidently  a  second  outlet  in  the 
branch  of  the  Val  Orisanche,  which  leads  from  Fomel  to 
the  Col  du  Mont.  The  highest  peak  flanks  the  summit 
plateau  ui)ou  theea^t ;  we  intended  at  first  to  climb  it,  but 
reluctantly  abandoned  it  for  want  of  time.  Our  next 
efforts  were  directed  to  effecting  a  descent  upon  the  Col 
du  Mont ;  but  all  our  attempts  being  suddenly  cheeked  by 
formidable  cliffs  of  snow,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
plateau  and  descended  the  glacier  in  the  opposite  direction, 
scanning  eveiy  opening  to  the  westward.  On  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  cairn-crowned  rock  immediately  opposite  the 
peak  we  liad  olinilx'd  iu  the  inorniD£:j,  a  deep  valley  opened 
out  to  the  left.  Snow-slopes  of  fearful  steepness  circled 
round  its  head,  and  a  yawning  beigscbrund  separated  them 
from  the  more  level  glacier,  b^ond  which  there  was  a 
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glimpse  of  diBt4hQt  pastuies.  A  great  deal  of  stepHjutting 
brought  118  by  a  long  detour  to  a  place  where  the  crevaaae 
was  passable;  once  across  it  we  trusted  to  a  glissade^  and 

(|uickly  lan(lo(l  on  the  more  gently-sloping  ice.  At  3  p.m. 
we  reached  an  old  moraine  near  the  extremity  of  the 
glacier  on  its  left  bank,  rested  an  hour  for  dinner^  and 
then  descended  o\i  to  a  beautiful  Alp  called  La  Sassi&re 
de  St  Foi. 

There  in  a  little  villjige  of  eiicilcts  on  thih  Alp,  and  oiir 
arrival  up]  *  an  d  to  cause  as  much  surprise  as  had  been  dis- 
played at  the  Chalets  du  Glacier  on  the  preceding  evening. 
We  were  asked  if  we  had  come  from  the  Val  Grisanchoj  and 
on  our  answering  in  the  affirmatiye,  were  told  that  we  had 
altogether  missed  the  way,  aiul  luid  made  a  j^^reat  detour. 
On  inquiring  the  neaiest  road  to  St.  Foi,  we  w  ere  directed 
into  a  path  which  joins  one  from  La  Thuile  a  little  below 
the  village,  and  we  descended  one  of  the  loveliest 
valleys  in  the  Tarentaise,  where  pasture,  rock,  and  pine- 
t'urest  are  grouped  togetlicr  in  exliaustlews  variety,  and 
where  the  maguiticeut  peak  of  the  Mout  Pourri,  rising 
beyond  the  Val  de  Tignes,  forms  a  noble  background  to 
each  successive  picture. 

We  were  walking  swiftly  along  the  footpath,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  group  of  liouses  iii  the  outskirts  of  St.  Foi, 
when  the  fact  of  Savoy  being  in  France  was  forced  upon 
us  with  disagreeable  prominence,  by  a  douanier  placing 
iumaelf  before  us  and  summoning  us  into  an  adjoining 
building.  Here  we  were  accosted  by  a  superior  officer,  who 
**  visited  our  baggage  with  excessive  strictness,  carefully 
inspecting  the  barometer  and  theodolite,  which  seemed  to 
puzzle  him  not  a  little,  and  examining  every  single 
ardde  in  every  knapsack.  He  apologised  for  the  trouble 
he,  was  giving  usy  saying  that  he  had  received  espe- 
cial orders  from  Paris  to  make  a  diligent  search  fot 
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pamphlets^  a  number  of  which,  calculated  to  exdta 
hatred  against  the  government^'*  had  been  passed  across 

the  frontier.  Ifp  told  ns  that  his  station  was  "  tt  i^te,"* 
and  that  we  were  tlie  lirst  travellers  he  had  captured  that 
year.  After  a  disagreeable  detention  of  nearly  half  an 
hour  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  and  we 
entered  St.  1  ui  ;it  ii.'M)  p.m.,  when  we  went  to  the  Hotel 
du  Mont  Blanc 

This  auberge  smacks  strongly  of  the  Tarentaise,  but  ia 
many  degrees  superior  to  the  inns  of  Tigne6,and  we  got  a 
tulerable  supper.  Jacomb  and  I  slept  in  a  large  double- 
bedded  room,  and  in  the  middle  ut  the  night  I  awoke  out 
of  a  sound  sleep,  and  saw  my  companion,  with  a  lighted 
candle  at  his  side,  sitting  bolt  upright,  and  tearing  wildly  at 
the  bed-clothes.  Happily  T  was  either  less  susceptible  or 
less  tormented,  and  I  soon  dropt  asleep  again.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  we  made  some  inquiries  about  the 
Pourri,  which  of  course  elicited  the  universal  answer,  that 
it  was  utterly  inaocessible  both  on  the  St  Foi  side  and  on 
that  of  Peisey.  Wishing  to  get  some  more  tnist worthy 
information,  T  smt  Jean  and  Michel  up  to  La  Thuile*,  the 
next  village  in  the  valley,  to  try  to  engage  Ruet  (a  chaa* 
seur  spoken  of  in  Murray  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
mountains),  or  some  other  guide.  While  they  were  away, 
Jacomb  and  I  strolled  out  to  the  meadows  and  lay  upon 
the  grass  under  the  shade  of  the  wabiuts,  eagerly  examining 
the  peak.  For  once  I  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
natives,  as  I  really  could  not  detect  any  practicable  route 
to  the  summit.  It  was  not  long  before  our  two  gmdes 
returned  with  the  intelligence  that  all  the  chasseurs  in  La 
Thuile  were  '*d^la  cftosss,"  but  they  were  informed  that  the 

*  Thii  La  Thuile  most  not  be  oonliofanded  irith  a  prenamHj  mentioQed 
Tillii|;(>  of  the  Bune  nftme  <m  the  toad  of  the  Little  St  Beneid,  nhvwe  M 
St.  Didier. 
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only  probable  way  of  climbing  the  iiioiiutoin  was  to  attack 
it  from  the  Lac  de  Tigues.  This  statement  I  koew  must 
inTolve  some  great  nusooneeption,  as  between  the  Pourri 
and  the  Lac  de  Tignes  the  chain  ia  divided  by  the  deep 
ravme,  along  which  lies  the  route  of  the  Col  de  la  Sache 
from  the  Val  Peisey  to  Brevieres.  W  e  therefore  decided 
upon  ascending  the  Val  de  Tignes  to  the  last-named 
village^  and  there  seeking  further  information. 

Having  supplied  ourselves  with  provisions  for  two  days  we 
packed  them  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  along  with  all  our  other 
^agg^^)  ^T^^  leaving  St»  Foiat2«2d  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  Val  de  Tignes.  The  weather  was  much  finer  than 
when  I  had  last  passed  along  the  same  track  in  1859,  and 
I  thought  I  had  rarely  ramliled  among  more  beautiful 
scenery.  We  passed  through  La  Thuiie  at  3,  where  there 
is  an  inn  of  promising  exterior,  called  the  Hotel  des  Voy- 
ageurs.  At  4.45  we  passed  on  the  left  a  thundering  cascade, 
which  issues  from  one  of  the  principal  glaciers  of  the 
iSassiere,  at  present  quite  unexplored,  and  at  5.10  we 
entered  Brevi^es,  Here  we  foond  the  cur6  and  aeveral 
villagers  playing  at  bowls;  we  engaged  in  conversation 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  Pourri,  when  one  of  the 
natives,  a  man  of  loud  voice  and  unpleasant  volubility, 
said  he  had  been  within  a  few  steps  of  the  summit,  and 
volunteered  to  conduct  us.  With  considerable  difficulty 
we  struck  a  bargain  with  him,  and  after  resting  at  Br^vidres 
till  6.20,  we  placed  ourselves  under  his  direction,  crossed 
the  Is^xe,  and  at  once  began  to  mount  through  a  pine 
forest  towards  the  ch&lets  of  Marai,  whero  he  said  it  would 
be  neoessary  to  pass  the  night.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
open  pa^stuiLh,  the  Pourri  cixme  into  view  on  our  right, 
and  ^ve  thought  we  could  see  to  the  summit.  We  now 
called  upon  our  new  goide  to  point  out  the  spot  he  had 
reached,  upon  which  he  indicated  a  part  of  the  mountain 
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about  four  hours  below  the  top.  and  beyond  which  the 

route  was  apparently  inipracf ieable.  We  at  once  pro- 
nounced him  a  bumbug,  aud  as  his  garruluusncss  had 
become  perfectly  insufTerable,  we  gave  him  a  smaU  gra* 
tttity  and  sent  him  about  his  businesB,  to  his  great  disgust* 
A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  chalets,  which  we  reached 
at  7.30,  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk. 

Tlie  Alp  of  Marai  is  situated  on  a  mountain-spur  which 
intervenes  between  the  Lac  de  Tignes  and  the  valley  of 
La  Sache,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tignes.  From  an  elevated  grassy  knoll  in  front 
of  the  chalets,  we  looked  down  the  Is^re  towards  St.  Foi, 
hevond  which  the  chain  of  Mout  Blanc,  from  the  Col  du 
Bonbomme  to  the  Aiguille  du  G^nt,  was  inclosed  as  in 
a  picture  by  the  bounding  ranges  of  the  valley.  It  formed 
a  scene  of  exquisite  beauty  with  its  cold  snows  and  jagged 
aiguilles  projected  against  the  evening  sky :  but  soon 
aft^T  sunset,  wlien  illuminated  by  the  moon  nearly  at  the 
full,  it  seemed  more  like  a  vision  of  the  realms  of  Faery 
than  a  stem  reality  of  the  Alps.  Eemoved  as  these  chilets 
are  from  the  ordinary  tracks  of  tourists,  th^  are  not  en- 
tirely unknown  to  English  travellers,  having  been  visited 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  on  the  way  from  St.  Foi  to  the  Lac 
de  Tignes. 

We  found  them  excellent  mountain  quarters,  and  we 
hastened  to  gratify  our  appetites  with  the  many  luxuiies 
which  unlimited  milk  places  within  the  readi  of  the 

mountaineer.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  seductive 
product  named  fleurette,  brousse,  or  niedl,  so  well  kno\«i 
•  to  Alpine  travellers,  and  tlie  praises  of  which  have  been 
sung  by  Mr.  Tuckett  in  his  paper  on  the  Yalpellina  After 
an  exceUent  supper,  which  included  several  bowls-full  of 
this  delicious  article  of  diet,  we  retired  to  rest  on  a  great 
heap  of  hay  in  a  comer  of  the  chalet. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  15th  we  started  iit  4,  and 
commenced  our  expedition  by  the  distasteful  but  neces* 
saiy  procefls  of  desceudiDg  into  the  ravine  which  sepa* 
rated  na  from  the  Pomrri,  and  which  ia  connected  with 
the  Col  de  la  Sache.  The  mountfvin  rises  immediately 
from  the  base  of  the  ravine,  and  presents  on  this  side  a 
very  steep  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  encircling  a  small  glacier 
with  a  moraine  by  the  side  of  it.  At  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  rocka  and  pastures  were  bright  with  Alpine 
flowery ;  among  others  we  found  a  large  quantity  of  Arte- 
miaia  mutelUna,  ''le  vrai  gtatj^i^  a  plant  held  in 
great  estimation  by  the  peasants,  who  extract  from  it  a 
sudorific  medicine.  We  climbed  up  the  moraine  and 
then  took  to  the  rocks,  auiiuig  at  the  point  we  had  con- 
sidered the  summit  when  we  had  examined  the  mountain 
on  the  ascent  from  Br^vi^es.  We  found  them  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  they  consisted  entirely  of  shattery  (luarbrite, 
breakini:,'  away  at  every  step  beneath  our  liands  and  feet.  I 
suppose  this  structure  has  been  the  origin  of  tiie  name  Mont 
Pourri^  which  we  may  translate  into  £ngUsh  as  Bottenberg, 
and  which  certainly  is  most  appropriate.  On  gaining  the 
point  we  were  making  for,  it  turned  out  to  be  no  summit 
at  all,  but  merely  a  part  of  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  now  a  snow-peak  appeared  in  view  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Val  Peisey.  We  turned  our  faces  towards  it, « 
and  after  carefrdly  cutting  our  way  along  a  succession  of 
diflBcuIt  snow  aretes,  we  hmded  on  a  nearly  level  snow  pla- 
teau>  the  reservoir  supplying  the  nimierons  frl  i^^ipis  which 
seam  the  £kce  of  the  Pourri  on  the  side  of  Val  de  Tignes. 
Here  we  found  to  our  horror  that  we  had  entirely  over- 
shot the  mark,  and  made  what  Micliel  Cruz  called  "^mg 
gra'nd&  betise,^*  There  was  the  snow-peak  plain  enough 
before  us  almost  close  at  hand,  and  with  an  easy  slope  to 
its  summit ;  but  much  farther  off^  and  nearer  to  St  Foi, 
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the  true  terminal  peak  of  the  moimtain  shot  out  of  the 

snow,  and  presented  itself  as  ;in  ajiparently  inaccessible 
pyramid  of  black  ruck.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
resolved  to  ascend  the  lower  peak,  and  at  11.10  we  stood 
upon  its  summit  The  ascent  had  thus  cost  us  sereu 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  of  which,  however,  only  six  had 
been  actual  walking. 

The  point  we  had  reached  is  the  extreme  south-westem 
extremity  of  the  snow-plateau  of  the  Pouiri^  oyerhangtng 
the  head  of  the  Val  Peisey  on  the  one  side^  and  the 
ravine  ul"  La  Sache  on  the  other.  It  was,  in  fact,  tL«i 
lower  of  the  two  peaks  I  had  examined  the  previous 
year  from  the  Sassite.  We  looked  around  upon 
a  cloudless  horizon,  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  the 
deepest  bhie,  imt  tlie  view  being  of  the  same  g-eneral 
character  as  from  most  of  the  summits  of  the  Tart,n> 
taisoy  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  in  detaiL  Mont 
Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  the  Vise,  and  the  Pelvoux  stood  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  muuntiun  panorama,  and  within 
them  rose  a  multitudinous  array  of  peaks,  the  G^rande 
Casse,  which  presented  to  us  its  dark  precipitous  side,  being 
the  most  striking.  I  could  now  make  out  distinctly  the 
position  of  the  Col  d'Tseran,  and  I  received  renewed  evi- 
dence, if  such  were  wanting,  that  the  Mont  Iseran  i&  au 
imposture. 

Exactly  at  noon  the  following  obsermtions  were  taken : 

Bnrompter  mluood       .    601-27  mill.       .    19*742  inches. 

Air  U>iuperature    .       .    8*3  Cent  .       .    Moist  bulb,  3*5  Cent 

From  which  we  have  — 


Turin 
Genera 
St.  Bernard 
Me«ii 


11,766 
11,766 
11.769 


11,7S7  EngioeL 


It  thus  appears  that  we  were  considerably  lower 
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than  the  Sa^niere,  tmd  indeed,  on  levelliuj^,  it  was 
clearly  several  hundred  feet  above  us.  After  reading  the 
iNurometer,  I  tried  to  ascertain  the  boiling-point  with  an 
instrument  constructed  by  Mr.  CaseUa;  but  although 
all  the  spirit  wim  burnt  ;uvay,  the  wjiUt  \suuld  uot  buil, 
and  the  flame  of  the  lamp  was  invisible,  it  was  too  late 
in  the  day  to  justify  a  closer  examination  of  the  final 
peak,  which  still  elevated  itself  about  a  thousand  feet 
above  us,  even  Iiad  it  lo()ked  more  encouraging  than  it 
did;  and  having  snt i.stied  ourst-lves  that  the  Val  Peisey 
was  the  proper  side  from  which  to  attack  it^  at  12.50  we 
turned  to  descend.  We  reached  tihe  highest  pastures  at 
3.30,  rested  half  an  hour,  and  regained  the  chalets  at 
4.45. 

Here  we  debated  where  we  should  direct  our  steps 
on  the  morrow,  and  I  believe  a  descent  into  the  Val 
Peiaey  and   a  renewed  attack  upon  the  Pourri  was 

suggested.  Both  Jacomb  and  I,  however,  longed  to  get 
back  to  our  luxurious  quarters,  chsz  Jean  Tairraz^  and  it 
did  not  require  many  minutes  to  decide  that  we  should 
make  a  push  for  Aosta  by  way  of  the  Col  de  GhdUetta. 

Unhappily,  this  neccssitatt'd  passing  the  night  at  Tignes  ;  I 
had  no  wish  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  Revial,  and  by 
the  advice  of  a  native  whom  we  met  in  the  chalet^  we 
determined  to  give  a  trial  to  the  auberc^e  of  Constant 
Arnaud.  Before  descondinjr  to  the  villai^e  we  made  a 
detour  to  the  liac,  and  having  induls^^ed  in  the  luxury  of  a 
bathe^  we  strolled  quietly  down  to  Tignes  and  entered  the 
auberge  at  dusk. 

Arnaud's  cuisine  was  certainly  a  trifle  better  than  that 
at  the  other  inn,  and  the  host  did  his  best  to  make 
us  comfortable.  Of  the  sleeping  arrangements  the  less 
said  the  better ;  Jacomb  had  a  bed  in  the  room  we  had 
supped  in,  and  I  pjuised  the  night  in  a  dirty  den  adjoining. 
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Unhappily,  I  was  afflictt;d  by  a  severe  attack  of       nv-  \ 
blindness,  which  would  have  prevented  sleep  even  had  it 
otherwise  been  po«sible«   Before  retiring  I  had  impressed 
upon  Jacomb  the  importance  of  starting  not  later  than 
4,  as  we  lia<l  a  Vfry  long  walk  before  us,  but  when  I  entered 
his  room  in  the  morning  of  the  IGth  long  after  that  hour, 
I  found  that  he,  like  myself,  had  been  seyerely  preyed 
upon,  and  had  passed  a  sleepless  night   He  begged  hard 
U)  be  permitted  to  lie  another  hour,  and  ultimately  it  was 
not  until  7.30  a.  m.  that  we  turned  our  backs  on  Tignecu 
My  eyes  were  still  extremely  painful,  and  1  was  obliged  to 
walk  nearly  all  day  in  spectacles  and  veiL 

Crossing  the  Tsdre,  we  climbed  up  by  the  side  of  the 
cuijcade,  ari  I  had  done  the  preceding  year,  to  the  grassy 
valley  under  the  Sassi^e ;  which  we  now  followed  on  its 
northern  side  until  we  came  to  the  lake,  which  is  not 
clear  and  sparkling  like  the  Lac  de  Ti^^Bes,  but  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  the  ^^lacial  mud  carried  down  by  the  istreanis 
that  feed  it  being  held  in  suspension  by  its  waters.  Be- 
yond here  our  route  lay  up  slopes  of  mingled  rocks  and 
pastures,  when  suddenly  a  very  fine  glacier  appeared  in 
view  before  us,  with  a  striking  snow-peak  on  the  ri^dit, 
which  bears  on  the  lai  ge  Government  Map  the  extraordinary 
name  of  Le  Grand  Apparei,  and  which  cannot  be  much 
less  than  12,000  feet  in  height.  We  kept  along  the  rocks 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  glacier  until  we  were  weU  past 
its  most  broken  part,  and  then  taking  to  the  ice  we 
threaded  our  way  among  a  number  of  really  difficult  cre- 
vasses to  an  extensive  snow-plateau  on  the  summit  level, 
which  proved  much  more  distant  than  we  had  expected. 
We  arrived  here  at  1.10  p.m.,  having  been  five  hours  and 
forty  minutes  in  ascending  from  Tignes,  including  halt.s  of 
forty-five  minutes ;  but  we  walked  very  slowly,  as  we  both 
were  half  knocked  up  by  want  of  rest  the  night  before. 

I 
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The  pass,  which  is  called  the  Col  de  Gailletta,  in  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Graians,  and  both  in  its  foreground 
scenecy  and  in  the  extent  and  interest  of  its  distant 
Tiews  may  indeed  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the 
more  celebrated  cols  of  the  Pennine  or  Oberland  Alps. 
The  summit  of  th(!  col  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Sassidre ; 
as  we  faced  the  Vai  de  Bhemes  we  had  upon  our  left  hand 
tracts  of  snow  of  immense  extent^  stretching  towards  the 
bead  of  the  Val  Grisancbe.  On  onr  right  was  Le  Grand 
Apparei,  and  immediately  in  advance  of  it  a  most  pecu- 
liar peaky  consisting  of  a  tower  of  dark  rock,  capped  by  a 
cone  of  snow.  On  the  side  of  Savoj,  beyond  the  Lac  de 
Tignes,  rose  the  graceful  snow^peak  of  the  Grande  Motte, 
and  the  frowning  precipices  of  the  Casse ;  while  on  that  of 
Piedmont  we  looked  over  the  Val  Savaranche  to  the 
magnificent  masses  of  the  Grand  Paradis  and  the  Grivola^ 
and  straight  down  the  Val  de  Rhymes  to  a  section  of  the 
Pennine  chain,  of  which  the  Grand  Com  bin  formed  the 
central  summit.  By  the  help  of  Jacomb's  eyes,  a  hypso- 
metrical  observation  was  secured :  at  1.30  p.m.  the  readings 
were  as  under:  — 

Barometer  rcdaeed  .      .    629  97  mill.    20-874  inohos. 
Air  temperature     .      .   9*7  Cent  Moiat  Imib^  6-8  Centi 

Whence  we  have  — 


Turia   10,179  iiugiiah  feet. 

Ocnero   10,120 

StBenuid   10,149 

Men   10,149 


We  started  again  at  t  •  45  and  commenced  the  descent  into 
the  Val  de  Rhymes.  The  bead  of  this  valley  consists  of  an 

immeii.-,<j  ain  phi  theatre,  contaiuinor  not  less  than  four  or  five 
distinct  glaciers,  all  most  imperfectly  shown  on  the  maps. 
It  is  divided  into  two  bays  by  a  projecting  promontory. 
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of  which  the  remarkable  tower^Uke  peak  above  described 
forms  the  terminal  point,  and  which  is  a  most  strikio^ 

feature  iu  all  the  views  fr«>in  tlie  upper  ])art  of  the  valley- 
We  deHcended  close  to  it  keeping  it  on  the  right,  and  after 
a  rather  difficult  scramble  down  some  rough  rocks  alighted 
at  3  p.M*  upon  a  spacious  alp,  where  we  rested  for  dinner. 
Owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  we  liad  quitted  Tignes,  I 
had  all  along  looked  upon  reaching  Aosta  that  day  as 
aomething  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of,  and  had  anticipated 
passing  the  night  either  at  a  chalet  or  at  Notre  Dame  de 
Rhemes,  the  highest  village  of  importance.  Now,  how- 
ever, Jacomb  suggested  that  if  we  put  on  a  spurt  we 
might  after  all  get  to  Aosta,  and  when  we  had  finished  our 
dinner  at  3.45  we  at  once  struck  into  a  pace  of  about  five 
miles  an  hour.  It  was  rather  a  pity  to  walk  so  hat,  as  the 
scenery  in  the  upper  part  of  tlje  valley  is  of  striking 
grandeur,  and  is  in  itself  weU  worthy  of  a  visit;  lower 
down,  however,  it  is  tame  and  monotonous,  and  the  walk 
would  have  been  uninteresting,  had  not  the  boiinding^ 
rant^'es  exactly  isolated  the  glorious  peak  of  the  Corabin, 
which  was  visible  during  the  greater  part  of  the  descent. 
At  5.15  we  reached  Notre  Dame,  which  contains  a  capar 
dous  parsonage^  where  I  believe  travellers  are  entertained, 
but  which  did  not  look  attractive,  and  at  7  we  passed 
St  George,  a  nest  of  squalid  chalets.  Just  beyond  here 
the  mule-track  crosses  the  river  and  mounts  upon  the 
left  bank,  and  on  gaining  the  summit  of  the  ascent  we 
looked  down  npon  the  Val  d^Aosta.  Here  I  was  flrimd 
with  a  slight  attack  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  hjul  to 
rest  a  few  minutes ;  and  while  Jacomb,  Jean  Cros,  and 
LuboK  pushed  on  to  Villeneuve  to  get  a  carriage  ready, 
Michel  and  I  followed  more  leisurely.  It  was  soon  quite 
d  irk,  but  we  inanaircd  nevertheless  to  ff^t  safely  down  to 
liitrod a  little  below  this  village  we  struck  into  the  grande 
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route,  and  entered  V'illeneuve  at  8.30.  Here  we  found 
Jacomb  in  a  cabaret^  who  gave  me  the  agreeable  mtelligeiu  e 
that  no  caniage  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money ;  he  had 
been  in  the  first  instanoe  to  the  principal  hotel  in  the 
town ;  but  the  landlord  refnsing  to  give  him  anything  to 
eat  or  drink  until  he  had  engaged  a  bed-room,  he  had 
left  the  place  in  difigust.  \Miile  we  were  discussing  in  a 
very  animated  manner  whether  we  should  sleep  at 
l^eneuve>  walk  on  at  once  to  Aost%  or  go  there  at 
about  three  miles  an  hour  in  a  cart  that  was  offered  us  at 
a  most  extortionate  price,  a  carriage  drove  up  from 
Courmayeur,  with  a  Piedmontese  lady  and  gentleman 
inside.  They  obligingly  gave  us  a  seat^  and  at  10  o'clock 
we  were  once  more  under  the  hospitable  shelter  of  the 
Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc 

Leaving  Aosta,  we  crossed  the  Col  des  Jiimeaiix  to 
Zermatt,  and  then  proceeded  southwards  to  Turin,  whence 
we  made  the  first  ascent  of  Monte  Viso— two  interesting 
expeditions  which  are  elsewhere  recorded  in  this  work. 
Out  paths  now  diverged,  Jacomb  taking  Jean  Ooz  with 
him  and  hurrying  ofif  to  Mont  Blanc,  while  I  retained 
Michel,  intending  to  move  \>y  easy  stages  homewards. 
My  Alpine  wanderings  of  1861  were  concluded  by  an 
excursion  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Maurienne»  a  brief 
description  of  which  will  contribute  some  additional  mate- 
rials for  the  physical  geography  of  tlie  (iraian  Alps. 

After  an  agreeable  rest  of  two  days  at  Turin,  I  moved 
up  to  Susa  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  September^  and 
the  following  day,  in  order  to  avoid  the  uninteresting 
monotony  of  the  Cenis^  I  crossed  the  Col  de  Glapier,  or 
d<  Savine,  from  Giaglione  to  Braman-^,  and  walked  down 
the  great  road  from  the  latter  place  tu  IModane.  Here,  as 
before^  X  found  very  fair  accommodation  at  the  Lion  d^Or, 
although  the  resources  of  the  establishment  were  severely 
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taxed  by  the  presence  in  the  town  of  a  lar^t^  body  of 
geologists,  about  forty  in  iiuinl)er,  including  some  of  the 
greatest  celebrities  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont, 
who  were  holding  an  "  extraordinary  sesstony*'  and  who 
had  their  head-quarters  at  the  hotel.   My  principal  object 
in  Rtfiying  at  Modane  was  to  aiicertaiu  the  rat<.'  <  *  |ir(»gre!>s 
being  made  in  the  tunnel,  and  to  visit  the  Col  dc  Chavidre 
and  the  peak  to  the  W.  of  it»  which  I  had  left  unex- 
plored in  the  previous  year.    Immediately  to  the  N. 
of  the  town  a  deep  ravine  leads  directly  u]>  to  the  col,  an  J 
on  its  eastern  side  is  an  alp  and  a  small  settlement,  called 
the  chalets  of  Poleset  (pronoimoed  Polsett),  and  reported 
to  be  two  hours  distant.   The  morning  of  the  4th  was 
spent  in  inspecting  the  works  in  the  tunnel,  and  at  4  in 
the  afternoon  Michel  and  I  started  for  Poleset.  The  path 
at  first  zigzags  upwards  considerably  on  the  £.  of  the 
ravine^  through  a  fine  pine  forest^  broken  in  many  places  by 
lofty  precipitous  crags,  and  then  turning  sharply  to  the 
wentwaid,  emerges  on  the  open  alp  above.     Although  we 
walked  very  leisurely,  we  arrived  at  the  principal  chalet  at 
5.30»  where  we  found  comfortable  quarters,  including  an 
excellent  hay-loft   A  barometer  obser?ation  at  S  f.m.  gives 
the  following  results :  — 

Turin   6,968  English  fiMt 

Geneva   6,048 

St.  Bernard   6.005 

Mean   6,014 

We  lett  the  chalet  at  5.30  on  the  moruing  of  theoth, 
and  continued  the  ascent  of  the  vaUey»  which  is  far  wilder 
in  itB  scenery  than  the  neighbouring  route  of  the  Col  de 
Rosoire.  Paissing  on  the  left  a  nearly  vertical  cliff,  the 
face  of  which  was  seamed  with  waterfalls  Irom  a  large 
glacier  on  its  summit^  we  mounted  a  succession  of  barren 
rock-stiewn  slopes^  and  at  8  we  reached  the  Col  de 
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Chavidre,  now  entirely  devoid  of  snow.   I  immediately 

8et  up  the  barumeter,  and  at  8.15  took  the  following 
readings :  — 

Bsr.TCdneed  .      .  .  648*89  uilL  21*646  indiei. 

Air  tempemtiiM  ("O  Cent      •  Hciit  bulb  0*8  Cent 

whence  we  have :  — 

Tvnn   9100  English  ft«t 

Geneva   9161 

St.  Bernard  .      .      .      .      .      .  9171 

Mean   9144 

This  col  is  therefore  nearly  five  hundred  feet  lower  than 
its  neighbour,  and  ius  the  descent  to  Modane  can  be  made 
in  two  hours  and  a  half  of  tolerably  quick  walking,  there 
is  no  question  that  it  affords  by  far  the  shortest  route  from 
Pralognani  of  which  indeed  a  mere  glance  at  the  map  is 
quite  sufficient  evidence.  As  a  point  of  view,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  aa  it  commauda  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc 
on  the  one  side  and  Monte  Viso  on  the  other :  the  Dauphine 
Alps  are,  however,  intercepted  by  the  range  on  the  &  of 
the  Maurienne. 

We  left  the  col  at  9.15,  and  climbed  some  rocks  on  the 
\V.  of  it  to  an  extensive  glacier  plateau  above :  crossing 
this,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  stoop  poak  of  rock,  which 
we  scaled  without  difficulty,  and  gained  its  summit  at 
11.45.  It  was  not,  as  I  expected,  a  single  peak,  but  one 
of  the  teeth  of  a  knotted  system  of  serrated  ridges,  send- 
ing out  a  nuinbr  r  of  spurs  to  the  northward,  which  divide 
from  one  another  the  numerous  valleys  radiating  from 
Moutiers  Tarentaise.  Several  of  the  serratures  of  the 
ridge  next  tons  on  the  W.  clearly  overtopped  our  position. 
£xactly  at  noon  I  observed  the  instruments,  and  the  read* 
ings  were  as  under  :  — 

Bar.  reduced   ....   £0614  mil  16.897  iaehM. 
Air  temperatore  .      .  4'5.  Hoiat  bulb  2  3. 

TOi^  IL  n  D 
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Whence  we  find : — 

Turin   1 1,461  Eqglifth  i«et 

Geneva   1 1,484 

St  Bernard   11.457 

McMi   11.467 

The  weather  was,  as  usual,  perfect^  and  the  view^as  from 
eveiy  other  of  the  Oiaians,  of  unmenBe  extent  ajid  intereist 
We  were  now  far  above  the  range  on  the  southern  side  of 

the  Maurienne,  and  we  looked  stnii^^dit  over  it  to  the  Alps 
of  Dauphine,  which  presented  au  array  of  peaks  and  gla- 
ciers even  more  numerous  and  striking  than  the  opposite 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc.   Of  the  peaks  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground  the  Dent  Parass^  was  the  most  prominent  After 
iiiv  previous  Liilures  I  had  nut  thoujj^ht  it  ^vurth  while  to 
drag  up  tlie  theodolite,  but  I  tuuk  a  sight  at  this  mountain 
with  a  pocket-level,  and  the  optic  axis  hit  the  peak  much 
below  the  summit  This,  as  fiur  as  it  goes,  is  confirmatory 
of  Von  Welden*s  trigonometrical  determination  of  12,137 
feet  (Der  ^lonte  Kosa,  p.  30).     1  have  no  duubt  that  the 
Dent  Piirassee  could  be  eliriibed  without  difficulty,  and  Lliat 
its  ascent  would  be  as  full  of  interest  as  that  of  any  other 
mountain  in  the  Oraian  Alps.   While  looking  round  upon 
the  prospect,  the  Mont  Pourri  was  not  forgotten ;  Michel 
and  1  carefully  scrutinised  the  face  it  presented  to  us, 
which  was  the  one  Hanking  tiie  \'al  Peisey,  and  as  far  as 
we  could  judge  at  so  great  a  distance,  it  gave  good  hopes 
of  success. 

We  left  the  summit  at  12.30,  and  descended  directly 

towards  the  valley  without  returning  to  the  col,  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  suw-Ih  hi  at  1.30,  resting  there  an  hour, 
and  regaining  Poleset  at  4.  We  made  another  halt  at  the 
ch&let  to  drink  milk,  and  finally,  at  about  5,30,  we  were 
hack  at  the  Lion  d*Or.  Here  I  joined  the  savana  at 
dinner,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  them. 
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I  had  noticed  during  the  day'tt  cxcui^iou  that  there  was  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  rocks  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Talley  leading  to  the  Col  de  Chavi^e^  those  on  the 
eastern  side  being  quartsdte,  and  those  on  the  western 
scbiHtose  betls  of  a  greeaLsh-grey.  It  uppeais  that  the  • 
valley  of  Poleset  coincides  with  the  line  of  a  great  &ulty 
where  strata  of  carboniferous  age,  on  the  western  side, 
are  brought  up  against  beds  of  later  date,  perhaps  triastiic, 
iHi  the  eastern. 

I  would  gladly  have  stayed  another  week  in  the  western 
Graians  for  the  purpose  of  climbing  the  Dent  Parass^  and 
making  a  second  attempt  upon  the  Pourri ;  but  I  had 
airemly  consumed  the  tiinu  th;it  I  cuiild  o()ii\  eiiitiutly  spare 
from  business,  and  was  obliged  to  hurry  away,  after 
seeing  eight-and-twenty  geologists  start  for  Bardon^he,  on 
as  many  horses  and  mules,  one  of  the  drollest  sights  I 
ever  witnessed.  I  went  by  diligence  to  St,  Jean  de 
Maurienne,  whence  I  took  the  night  train  to  Paris,  and 
in  a  few  houra  azrived  at  home. 

Before  parting  from  Michel  Croz  at  Chamousset,  I  urged 
him  to  try  the  Pourri  from  Peisey,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  proper  line  of  attack ;  for,  however  pleasant  it 
may  be  to  make  the  first  ascent  of  an  important  peak,  it 
is  none  the  less  annoying  to  drag  about  a  number  of  heavy 
instruments,  and  in  consequence  of  imperfect  knowledge 
to  fail  in  getting  them  to  the  top.  I  am  liappy  to  say 
that  Michel  acted  upon  the  instructions,  and  that  his 
effosts  were  crowned  with  success.  He  climbed  the  peak 
on  the  4th  of  October,  ''par  un  tmjet  bien  difficile/*  start- 
ing at  4  A.M.  from  the  chalLl.s  of  "  Kiitre  deux  Eaux"  iu 
the  Val  Peisey,  and  reaching  the  summit  at  noon. 
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CONCLD6IOM. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  in  the  Gmians  without  being 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  between  the 
actual  stnicture  of  the  country  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  represented  in  mapa^  —  especiallj  in  those  recently 
executed  nnder  the  authority  of  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment. I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  pr>rn»'  of 
the  errors  wiiich  have  hitherto  o}>scure<l  our  knowledge 
of  the  geon;raphy  of  this  portion  of  the  Alps, — the  more 
important  of  which  I  am  happily  able  to  ehiddate. 

On  referring  to  Corabceuf  s  memoir,  to  ascertain  what 
he  measured  as  the  Aiguille  de  la  Vanoise,  we  find  that 
tlie  heipcbts  of  it  and  the  8a&ji<^re  were  determined  by 
triangles  upon  the  same  base,  the  two  extremities  of  which 
were  at  Bellefaoe  and  La  Magdeleine,  in  Savoy.   I  hare 
constructed  the  Vanoise  triangle^  and  am  satisfied  that 
Oorabcsufs  peak  is  the  Orand  Casse.   The  latitude  and 
longitude  which  he  ^ives  exactly  agree  with  the  position 
of  the  last-named  inouotain ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  map 
of  Baymond,  and  in  those  attached  to  the  Measure  of 
the  Parallel,  and  to    I^e  Alpi,*'  the  words  Aiguille  de  la 
Vanoise  indicate  a  peak  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ooL> 
In  the  six-sheet  map  the  peak  has  disappeared,  and  in  the 
larger  map  it  is  called  Pic  des  (irands  Couh)iry,  — a 
&bricated  title,  printed  across  a  quantity  of  shading, 
which  has  not  the  faintest  similarity  to  the  actual  struc* 
ture  of  the  chain. 

The  blunders  in  the  case  of  the  Mont  Iserau  are  still 
more  astonishing.  The  mountain  to  which  Corabceuf 
attaches  this  name  was  measured  from  Piedmont^  the  two 
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extremities  of  bis  base  line  being  at  the  Supcrga  and 
Saluzzo.    The  Grand  Paradis  is  the  only  peak  of  the 
GiaianB  the  height  of  which  is  at  ail  near  that  ascribed  to 
the  Isezan^  and  it  ifl  very  oonspicaous  from  the  above  tiar 
tioii&  I  had  long  suspected  that  it  had  been  mistaken 
for  it,  and  on  laying  down  Coraboeufs  triangle  on  the 
map  in  "  Le  Alpi,"  my  suspicions  were  at  once  confirmed. 
The  two  sides  oonverged  eiactly  upon  the  Paradis,  and  not 
upon  Mont  Iseran,  although  the  latter  peak  is  shown  in  its 
usual  position.   My  friend  Mr.  Tuckett  has  performed  the 
same  operation  on  the  six-sheet  map,  but  he  cannot  make 
the  triangle  agree  with  either  of  the  two  peaks,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  map  is  incorrect.  Again,  Von  Welden, 
in  his  list  of  heights^  p«  30»  gtyes   Der  Iseran  in  Savoyen, 
N.B.,"  13,265  English  feet;  the  letters  K.B.  denoting  that 
he  maii»;  the  deterniiuation  himself.    In  the  recDrds  of 
Zumstein's  ascents  of  Monte  Kosa,  contained  in  a  later 
part  of  the  volume,  the  Iseran  is  mentioned,  p»  116,  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  peak6  visible  from  the  great  Plateau ; 
and  I  know  by  actual  inspection  from  the  very  same  posi- 
tion tliat  the  Grand  I'aiadis  is  the  mountain  in  view. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Tuckett,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  calling 
my  attention  to  the  passages  in  Von  Welden,  has,  by  an 
observation  of  the  boiling-point,  determined  the  height  of 
the  Paradis  as  13,300  English  feet*   These  figures  agree 
so  closely  with  the  two  indt  jit  iident  trigonometrical  mea- 
surements of  the  Iseran,  which  are  13,271  and  13,265  feet 
respectively,  that  the  identity  of  the  mountainB  may  be 
oonsidered  oonelusively  establishedL 

The  origin  of  the  blunder  is  easily  explained.  Through- 
out the  Alps  the  word  2\fo/it  is  applied  to  the  highest  point 
of  a  road  as  frequently  as  to  a  mountain.  The  Mont 
Cenis,  Mont  G^n^vre,  Mont  St.  Bernard,  Mont  St.  Gott- 
hard,  are  fSEuniliar  instanoes^  and  many  others  might  be 
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mentioned.  The  Mont  Iseran  is  a  ca^e  of  the  same  kind  ; 
it  IB  a  ool  and  not  a  peak.  A  number  of  engineers, 
knowing  that  there  is  Bomething  in  the  Graians  called 

by  that  name,  and  seeing  a  high  siuAv^-peak  in  the  sup- 
posed direction^  immediately  identity  the  two ;  whereupcm 
the  Sardinian  surveyom  perform  the  a8toimdin|r  feat  of 
moving  the  mountain  bodily  out  of  Piedmont  into  Savoy,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  an<i  erect  it  on  the  side  of  the 
col  where  no  such  thii);j^  exists.     They  subHequentlr 
become  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  mountain  called  the  Grand 
Paradis  forms  part  of  the  range  on  the  north  of  the  Val  di 
Locana,  and  in  order  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  contusiun,  they  affix  the  words  Gran  Pam- 
diso  to  two  different  peaks  of  this  range  widely  distant 
from  one  another. 

The  way  in  which  the  Iseran  fiction  has  penetrated  our 
whole  Alpine  literature  is  the  most  marvellous  thiiiLC  in  the 
history  of  the  Alps.  Scarcely  one  of  the  many  wTiteis 
who  have  described  any  part  of  the  chain  from  the  Pen- 
nines  to  the  Mediterranean  has  failed  to  mention  the  Mont 
Iseran,  and  the  descriptiinis  of  it  are  sometimes  exr(  til- 
ingly  amusing.  The  most  ludicrous  instance  of  the  kind 
may  be  found  in  the  geographical  introduction  to  Joanne's 
excellent  ^^IthUrairB  ds  la  Sa/voie^  where  the  author  in- 
forms US  that  although  the  Iseran  is  not  much  lower  thnii 
Mont  iiiancy  it  is  so  shut  in  by  other  mountains  that 
it  is  scarcely  visible  from  Che  valleys  which  open  at  its 
base. 

The  map  attached  to  the  measure  of  the  arc  of  the 
mean  parallel  enjoys  the  honourable  diiitinction  of  being 
the  only  production  of  the  Sardinian  Government  in  which 
the  Mont  Iseran  is  not  represented  as  a  peak.  The 
Government  surveyors  in  their  subsequent  publications 
appear  to  have  dtdiberately  ignored  that  admirable  work. 
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One  ainontj  nuroeroiis  instances  of  this  Is  the  case  of  the 
Dent  Parafisee,  which,  althougii  re^presented  in  the  vignette 
map  of  the  fioche  Gh^vri^,  and  shown  in  the  panorama 
taken  from  that  peak,  is  omitted  both  in  the  siMheet 
and  the  ninety-one-sheet  nuips. 

The  recent  Government  surveys,  and,  especially  the 
lai^e  map  now  in  oourse  of  publication,  appear  to  be 
correct  as  far  as  the  plains  and  larger  yalleys  are  concerned, 
but  when  the  traveller  who  uses  them  arrives  amoncr  the 
mountains  he  is  utterly  lost.  It  is  evident  that  the  higher 
Alpine  ridges  have  not  been  surveyed,  and  although  parts 
of  them  may  have  been  roughly  sketched  in  on  the  ground, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  have  been  invented  in  the  office,  and  laid 
down  upon  paper  so  as  to  form  tolerably  picturesque 
groups.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  nomenclature  is  frightfully 
inaccurate,  and  has  probably  been  partly  fabricated,  and 
partly  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  inhabitants  by 
persons  ignorant  of  French*  The  shortcomings  of  the 
•Sardinian  maps  are  all  the  more  striking  when  they  are 
compared  with  the  faultless  and  beautiful  work  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  engineers.  I  make  these  obser\'ations  with 
the  greatest  regret,  as  I  would  not  willin<;ly  be  thought 
forgetful  of  the  brilliant  services  the  Piedmontese  have 
rendered  to  Italy,  or  of  the  courtesy  and  kindly  feeling 
with  which  they  always  welcome  English  travellers.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  Alpine  geography  that 
the  truth  should  be  candidly  stated,  and  the  simple  fact 
is  that  the  recent  mountain  cartography  of  the  Sardinian 
Government  is  a  gigantic  imposture,  and  a  diagrace  to  its 
engineers  and  hurveyors  which  it  will  take  years  of  earnest 
labour  to  wipe  away. 
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5.  TWO  ASCENTS  OF  THE  GRAND  PARADIS. 
Bt  J,  J.  CowsLL,  FJLOA 

No  high  mountain  in  the  whole  region  of  the  Western 
Alps  has  remained  in  undeserved  oheeurity  so  long  as  the 

Giaiid  Paradis.  This  ciroii instance  is  the  more  remark- 
rable,  when  we  consider  the  great  claims  to  iame  which 
this  magnificent  peak  possesses. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Italy. 
It  stands  out  towards  the  east»  clear  from  the  main 
range  of  the  Graian  AIjjh,  on  purely  Italian  ground,  and 
thus  escapes  that  partition  of  natiouality  which  renders 
MoDt  Blanc  and  Monte  Bosa  but  half  Italian.  It  is, 
moreover,  veiy  conspicuous  from  the  North  Italian  plain, 
owing  to  its  great  height  and  isolated  position;  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  in  the  very  heart  of  the  solitary 
ref,'ion  where  the  famous  honquetm,  extinct  in  all  other 
parts  of  Europe,  still  continues  to  maintain  a  precarious 
existence,  gives  it  an  additioDal  claim  to  attention. 

Nevertheless,  the  Grand  Pamdis  remained,  until  two 
years  ago,  almost  unknown;  and  unknown,  too,  in  a 
peculiar  way.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  mountain  here  or 
there  should  experience  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  respect 
both  of  its  nomenclature  and  its  geographical  identity* 
Some  mountains,  which  undouhtedly  have  a  material 
existence,  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  no  name  (for 
which  reason,  of  course,  I  cannot  point  out  an  example); 
and  on  the  other  hand,  some  mountains  .which  un- 
doubtedly have  names, — and  well-known  names,  too,-^ 
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such  as  the  Aiguille  de  la  Vanoise  and  Mont  Iseran, 

unfortunately  have  no  matorial  existence.  But  the  Grand 
Paradia^  previously  to  1859,  suffered  from  both  these 
disadvantages  at  once.  From  Turin,  indeed,  a  distant 
lofty  summit  was  pointed  out  as  part  of  the  Grand 
Paradin ;  but  as  une  approached  the  place  indicated,  so 
little  could  one  see  or  bear  of  the  mouutaiu  that  one 
ceased  to  believe  in  its  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  explorer  of  the  peaks  and  passes  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  may  have  observed  a  splendid  mountain  to  the  south 
of  Cogne,  whose  height  and  name  were  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table  of 
heights  contained  in  our  previous  volume.  The  prevail- 
ing ignorance  extended  even  to  the  authors  of  the 
Sardinian  Ordnance  Map,  who  omitted  altogether  to  give 
the  mountain  tliat  prominence  which  it  deserved.  They 
avoided  the  difficulty  by  freely  spnnkling  a  large  strip  of 
their  map  with  peaks  and  ridges  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  then  printin*^  "  Grau  Paradiso"  in  large  letters 
at  each  end. 

The  just  description  of  the  mountain  may  be  briefly 
given.   The  Cogne  highlands  are  divided  from  the  Pennine 

chain  by  the  great  Valley  of  Aosta,  and  the  highest  crest  of 
the  range  consists  of  two  branches,  which  meet  at  right 
angles.  One  branch,  the  shorter  of  the  two,  runs  north 
and  south,  and  at  its  northern  extremity  is  the  £unous 
Pic  de  la  Grivola,  which  is  described  in  another  part  of 
this  volume.  The  other  branch  runs  for  some  thirty 
miles  west  and  east,  and  contains  several  peaks  of  great 
height  near  the  Col  de  Gogne,  even  yet  unvisited.  At 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  branches  stabds  the 
Grand  I'aiadis,  surpasijing  in  height  everj  other  part  of 
the  range.* 

*  It  has  been  suggested  to  ma  by  my  friend,  Kr*  F.  F.  Tndcetl,  who  pre- 
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From  its  foot  two  valleys  desoeod  towaida  the  north 
into  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  inclosing  between  them  the  Pic 

<le  la  Grivola,—  tho  Valley  of  Cogne  on  the  eastern  and 
the  Vai  Siivuranche  on  the  western  side. 

Among  the  many  points  of  view  from  which  I  have 
leen  the  Grand  Paradis,  I  should  at  once  fix  on  the  Col 
dit  G^ant  as  that  from  which  it  appears  to  the  greatest 
i  K  aiitage.  It  is  thence  seen  risinrj  right  before  the 
spectator,  barring  the  way  towards  Italy,  and  presenting  a 
more  imposing  aspect  than  any  of  its  remoter  rivals.  I 
saw  it  thus  under  very  ftvourahle  circumstances  in  1859, 
and  the  idea  of  exploring  it  then  first  entered  my  mind ; 
but  its  true  name  I  did  not  then  know,  nor  lonhl  I  learn 
much  from  niy  guides,  who  called  it  by  various  local  names. 
Accordingly,  I  leisurely  collected  information  about  it  for 
use  in  1860;  I  say  4eisurely,  because  I  soon  discoTered 
that  the  sum  total  of  information  existing  on  the  subject 
amounted  to  no  more  than  this.  First,  it  was  not  the  Pic 
de  la  Grivola;  and  secondly,  it  was  very  likely  to  prove 

ceded  mt  ha  vieiting  lliis  le^^mi,  that  the  popalar  hSkxj  whidi  fbr  wo  Unig 
mme^  the  imginiiy  Hont  Isorun  to  be  eoneidered  the  highest  peik  of  the 
Oraian  Alps,  may  havo  oripnutotl  in  the  vague  rrporls  of  a  vpry  high 
fnountain  existing  S.E.  of  Mont  Blanc;  which  high  mountaiu  may  not  im- 
probably have  been  the  Grand  Paradis.  There  must  have  been  some  high 
nuninliaui  TMible  to  the  mimy  obeerven  who  report  having  seeii  Uont 
Iienui,  and  aim  to  the  author  of  tho  work  quoted  belov,  vho  actually  mea* 
mured  the  peak  in  qucstioD. 

'*i/<T  Mt'iifi'  F*"s,t,  Eine  topngraphtuche  and  nnttnhiHurhche  Skizzf,'' 
Von  Ludwig  vou  Wriden.  Wien,  1824,  boi  Carl  (ii  n'l«.  Tho  author 
states  (page  30)  that  he  actually  mcaiiured  trigonometrically  the  iieight  of 

Der  Imiuh  in  Saroyen,"  and  aacotained  that  it  waa  12t4M  roi 
or  13,275  EngliBh  feet 

If  thti«?  appt  ara  that  Von  Welden  did  obeerve  and  carefully  measure  a  sum- 
mit, which  hf»  frroiifonely  calls  Monf  T^cran.  I  stronply  suppeet  that  the 
mountain  which  h.-  didmeaKure  was  i\m  (irajul  Paradis,  the  height  of  which, 
a*de<luced  from  Mr.  Tuckctl'f*  observations,  ditierH  from  Von  Welden's  results 
by  oidy  26  feet*  The  Grand  Paradis  is  certainly  at  a  considerable  distanee 
from  the  supposed  site  of  Mont  Iseran, — no  less  than  18  miles.  Still  there 
appears  to  be  no  oth<<r  mountain  nt  once  near  enough  and  high  enough  to 
hare  misled  4  mrientiflc  obfterver  like  \'on  \V«>ldra. 
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to  be  the  Grand  Paradis.  The  Sardinian  Ordnance  Map, 
from  which  I  hoped  to  learn  something,  served  only,  for 
the  reason  above  mentioned,  to  confirm  my  belief  that  the 
mountain  was  quite  unexplored. 

Thus  it  became  evident  that  I  must  study  the  mountain 
for  myself  before  making  any  attempt  to  ascend  it ;  and  I 
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fixed  upon  the  Cramont  as  the  best  position  from  which  to 
reconnoitre.  Accordingly  I  ascended  that  mountain  on 
a  beautiful  day  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  I860,  accom- 
panied by  my  old  friend  and  guide,  Michel  Payot  of 
Chamounix,  who  was  to  attempt  with  me  the  ascent  of  this 
unknown  mountjiin.  We  were  distsvnt  from  it  twenty 
miles,  so  that  we  could  decide  with  tolerable  precision  on 
the  general  direction  of  our  future  route,  although  we 
could  not  expect  at  that  distance  to  detect  any  of  those 
minor  feature"!,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  generally  of  great 
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value.   We  agreed  that  tbe  aficent  ought  to  be  made 

from  the  western  side,  along  the  rotky  rnarf:pn  of  the 
glacier  on  mir  right  hand ;  and  that  probably  we  sbcaild 
find  no  difficulty  until  reaching  the  base  of  the  hi^est 
peak,  which  certainly  did  look  yery  steep  indeed* 

This  right-hand  glacier  descended,  ius  we  ascertainetl, 
into  the  head  of  the  Val  Savarauche,  which  joins  the 
Valley  of  AoBta»  about  six  miles  above  the  city  of  that 
name.  So  from  Aoeta  we  determined  to  start  I  pre- 
vailed upon  Jean  Tairraz,  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel 
du  Mont  Blanc,  to  go  with  me,  he  having  made  an 
tmsuccessful  attempt  on  the  mountain  a  few  days  pre* 
viously.  I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  W.  Dundas  as  joint  explorer. 

We  spent  three  dreary  days  at  Aosta  waiting  for  fine 
weather :  all  day  and  all  night  we  had  nothing  Imt  wind 
and  rain*  In  vain  we  tormented  Tairraz  and  Payot  by 
trying  to  make  them  say  that  they  thought  it  was  going 
to  clear,  and  on  the  third  day  Payot  i)»»gan  to  shake  his 
head,  and  talk  omiuously  about  cette  vUaine  ci7iv%  and  the 
great  difficulty— of  which  I  was  myself  only  too  well  aware 
—  of  ascending  it  just  after  a  three  days'  fidl  of  snow* 

On  the  fourth  day,  September  3rd,  1860,  we  made  a 
start,  as  the  weather  did  hold  up  in  a  sulky  sort  of  way, 
without  actually  raining,  but  with  evident  preparations  for 
several  more  wet  days  at  a  moment's  notice.  Snow  was 
lying  everywhere  above  the  level  of  6000  feet,  and  the 
air  was  very  cold.  Still  we  were  thankful  for  the  day 
such  as  it  was ;  for  in  that  most  inclementautumnof  l&t>0, 
Alpine  travellers  were  compelled  to  accept  as  fine  any 
day  which  passed  without  a  storm. 

We  first  Jiifcended  tlie  Valley  of  Aosta,  passing  on  the 
left  the  moutli  of  the  Valley  of  Cogne ;  and  then  crossing 
the  Dora  at  Villeneuve«  we  travelled  due  south  up  the 
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Val  SavaraiicliL  .  alr  iip^  the  western  slope  of  the  Pic  de  la 
Grivola.  The  lower  part  of  the  Val  Savaranche  in  grand 
and  gloomy,  and  seemed  to  us  almost  oppressively  dark 
under  the  heavy  shade  of  the  threatening  storm  douds ; 
}>iit  the  upper  half  of  the  valley  is  flat,  uninteresting,  and 
singularly  bleak  and  bare. 

Our  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  conspicuous 
traces  of  glacier'  action,  hoth  on  the  aides  and  in  the 
hollow  of  the  valley.  The  numerous  and  extensive  groups 
of  *'  rocJie^s  mmdjonn^eSy'^  extending*  for  several  miles, 
deserved  much  more  careful  observation  than  we  were 
able  to  bestow.  We  were  compelled  to  hurry  on  to  the 
Ch&let  du  Mont  Corv^,  where  we  were  to  sleep,  and 
whence  we  expected  to  make  a  survey  of  the  mountain 
before  suru^et,  and  ascertain  whether  or  no  it  really  were 
the  (jrand  Paradis. 

After  tramping  steadily  along  the  valley  for  seven  hours, 
we  turned  to  the  left  and  began  climbing  a  precipitous 
path  which  led  to  the  solitary  chalet  and  dreary  pasturages 
of  Mont  Corve.  This  final  climb  occupied  an  hour,  and 
tried  us  severely,  heavily  laden  as  we  weret,  and  compelled 
at  times  to  creep  on  all  fours  along  wet  mossy  ledges  of 
rock. 

The  man  at  the  clialet  received  us  very  civilly,  having 
been  forewarned  by  Tairraz  of  our  visit ;  and  having  plenty 
of  room  inside,  he  was  able  to  make  us  more  comfort- 
able than  I  expected.  Comfort,  I  must  observe,  in  an 
Alpine  bivouac  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  luxury,  but  is  ot 
real  importance;  the  man  who  has  had  a  comfortable 
night  in  a  warm  bed,  and  a  comfortable  breakfast  before 
starting,  will  do  much  more  work  and  enjoy  his  day  much 
more,  than  one  who  has  passed  a  cold  restless  night, 
however  hardy  and  enduring  he  may  be.  Thus^  al- 
though a  bivouac  and  a  night  spent  in  a  ch&let  are  most 
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enjoyable  in  themselves,  yet  they  prove,  as  far  as  my 
experience  extends,  but  bad  pn  liinin.iries  to  iuird  work. 
The  (lays  on  which  I  felt  most  confidence  in  myself,  aud 
on  which  my  powers  of  enjoyment  were  keenerty  were  not 
those  which  succeeded  nights  spent  in  a  chalety  where  one 
is  generally  cold  and  always  restless.  We  were,  however, 
very  glad  to  see  that  we  were  to  have  plenty  of  room,  of 
hay,  and  of  spare  blankets. 

The  remaining  hour  of  daylight  was  spent  in  examining 
the  high  peak  to  tiie  east  of  us,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
the  (iniiid  Panidis.  On  conipaiing  it  with  my  sketch  and 
our  maps,  we  were  unable  to  reconcile  them  with  the  scene 
or  with  each  other ;  and  we  ended  with  the  conclusion  that, 
though  we  could  not  tell  where  we  were,  at  any  rate  a 
hij^di  niount<uu  was  before  us,  and  we  liad  to  Hud  the  way 
up  it.  Two  large  glaciers  descend  from  the  foot  of  the 
highest  peak, —  one  that  of  Montand^ni,  flowing  north- 
ward, and  the  other  that  of  Mont  Corv^,  flowing  westward. 
Between  these  two,  lies  a  small  glacier  known  as  the  Glaciar 
de  Lansqueour,  It  terminates  at  the  snow-line,  whereas 
the  other  two  descend  into  the  valley.  The  glaciers  are 
separated  by  ridges  of  rock,  and  scattered  heaps  of  enor- 
mous debris.  We  determined  to  ascend  by  the  ridge  on 
our  right  hand,  which  lies  between  the  middle  and  riglit- 
hand  glaciers,  and  which  we  thought  ini  c'ht  prove  to  be  the 
same  which  we  had  fixed  upon  from  the  Cram<nit 

During  supper  we  tried  to  learn  from  our  host  some- 
tlun^^  aljout  the  geography  of  the  siiiTounding  region ; 
but  be  could  tell  us  noMung.  His  father  and  grand> 
&th6r  before  him  had  occupied  the  chldet  for  105  years ; 
yet  they  had  no  name  for  this  mountain,  and  seemed 
never  even  to  have  gone  as  £Eur  as  the  foot  of  the  Glacier 
de  LaD8(iueour. 

We  were  afraid  to  say  much  about  the  state  of  the 
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wejitlier,  lest  we  should  discouiagt;  each  other  before  our 
time;  but  we  knew  only  too  well  what  to  expect.  At 
lengthy  after  we  had  been  pretending  to  sleep  for  some 
bouiSy  we  began  to  feel  an  occasional  drip,  drip,  through  the 
loose  and  draughty  roo£ 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  KSepteinber  4th,  it  was  snow- 
ing fast,  and  so  the  guides  did  not  call  us  till  nearly  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  weather  b^an  to  clear  a  little.  At  7*30 
wis  started  up  the  long  desolate  slopes  above  the  chalet, 
which  extend  to  the  end  of  the  Glacier  de  Ijansqueour. 
After  an  hour's  walk  iu  the  snow-storm,  we  reached  the 
base  of  the  high  rocky  barrier  which  stretches  from  the 
Cjlacler  de  Lansqueour  to  that  of  Mont  Corve.  'Ev&rj 
exposed  surface  of  rock  was  coated  with  ice  and  sprinkled 
oyer  with  snow,  so  that  in  creeping  along  the  ledges  we 
had  to  go  slowly  and  cautiously.  After  an  hour's  scrauil)le 
we  reached  a  level  plain  of  snow, —  hard  snow,  as  we  were 
delighted  to  find.  We  had  now  ascended  above  the  snow- 
storm, which  appeared  not  to  have  extended  to  this  region. 
There  had  been  fortunately  a  hard  frost,  so  that  the  masses 
of  fresh  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  preceding  week 
were  completely  consolidated,  and  as  hard  as  old  well-com- 
pacted nev^  We  were  thus  relieved  from  all  apprehension 
on  the  score  of  avalanches,  which  might,  at  time^  render 
the  summit  inaooeesible. 

After  a  little  more  rock-climbing  we  feirly  entered 
upon  the  steep  snow-s'.opes  that  letui  up  to  the  base  of 
the  lower  peak.  The  surface  here  was  very  hard,  and  we 
could  not  stop  firmly  on  it  without  a  fatiguing  effort,  as 
many  of  tiie  nails  had  been  torn  from  our  boots  during 
our  scramble  among  the  rocks.  So,  to  our  regret, 
it  became  necessary  to  submit  to  the  delay  oeeasit.ned 
by  cutting  steps.  However,  Payot  wielded  his  axe  with 
great  rapidity, « always  cutting  a  good  step  at  one  blow. 
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He  cut  about  700  steps  in  two  houi8»  which  is  oertainlj 
very  feat  work.* 

We  now  passed  above  and  l)('yt>inl  the  source  of  the 
gniall  Glacier  de  Lansqueour,  and  found  ourselves  upon  the 
broad  arSte  which  separates  the  aouroes  of  the  two  large 
glaciers.  On  our  right  the*ar^e  fell  away,  forming  a 
precipice  that  overhangs  the  Ghioier  du  Mont  Corv^  ;  but 
on  our  left  the  bead  of  the  great  Glacier  de  Montaodeni 
was  almost  on  a  leve)  with  us.  It  lies  in  a  long  and 
nearly  level  chaimel  in  the  depression  between  the  highest 
and  the  lower  peaks.  This  long  channel  Tairraz  named 
the  Corridor,  from  its  reiiemblance  to  the  Corridor  on  Mont 
Blana   We  reached  it  in  four  hours  from  the  chalet. 

From  this  position  we  could  see  the  Ciamont,  and  we 
now  succeeded  in  reoonciliog  our  dcetch  with  the  Tisible 
features  of  the  moiintAin.  The  three  c^laciers,  the  twu 
sharp  peaks,  and  the  gap  between  them  were  all  satisfac- 
torily identified.  We  saw  that  the  actual  summit  was  not, 
as  it  had  appeared  to  us,  a  sharp  point ;  it  was  —  to  use  a 
familutr  illustration  —  the  gable-end  of  a  nearly  horizontal 
roof,  the  ridge  of  which  had  lain  exactly  in  the  line  of 
sights 

Along  the  western  base  of  this  highest  ridge,  which  la 

about  500  yards  long,  runs  the  corridor,  about  1500  feet 
below  the  summit.  The  southern  and  lower  end  of  the 
ridge  rises  from  the  corridor  with  aharp  slopes^  and  the 
northern  end  with  yertical  difis  of  ice,  of  200  or  300  feet 
in  height,  above  which  those  steep  slopes  which  we  had 
§een  in  profile  from  the  Cramont  lead  up  to  the  summit*. 
Just  below  this  point  these  slopes  have  an  inclination  of  57% 

*  It  most  be  ondentood,  Bomrer,  ihtt  tiiMe  vere  mere  snperfleul  in- 
dentations  into  the  crisp  snow,  which  yields  readily  to  the  axe.  Cttttiiig  a 
aecnie  itep  in  hard  ice  is  a  rttj  diiftient  nutter,  leqviring  ten  or  tvelw 
Uowi^  and  ooeniiyiQg  •  minnte  mare. 
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and  elsewhere  they  vtay  from  5(f  to  45^   All  along  the 

side  of  the  slope,  and  about  150  feet  below  tlie  crest,  runs 
a  frsmall  erevaase  tiuec  or  four  feet  wide. 

We  did  not  propose  to  climb  straight  up  the  slope, 
which  appeared  too  steep,  and  we  therefore  proceeded 
towards  the  southern  end  of  the  corridor,  intending  to 
advance  theiice  along  its  wliole  length,  mounting  slowly 
all  the  way.  From  the  point  where  we  recommenced 
cutting  stepSy  we  had,  in  order  to  reach  the  siunmit^ 
to  travel  about  500  yards  and  to  rise  1000  feet;  and  as 
we  observed  that  the  latter  half  of  our  route  would  extend 
above  the  precipices  overhanging  the  corridor,  we  tied 
ourselves  together.  About  the  advisability  of  doing  this 
TairraE  had  some  doubt,  bearing  in  mind  the  &tal 
accident  to  his  brother,  Victor  Tairraz,  which  had  taken 
place  only  a  fortnight  before  on  the  Col  d!i  Gcant; 
on  which  oocasion  the  rope  had  (as  he  imagined)  proved 
the  destruction  of  the  party.  We  discussed  the  question, 
and  Dundas  and  I  overruled  Jean  Tairraz  —  fortunately 
for  him  —  as  the  siMpiel  will  show.  We  considered  that, 
while  a  single  man  who  might  fall  could  have  no  chance 
of  saving  himself,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  one  man 
by  slipping  could  pull  us  all  down,  as  our  whole  party  were 
experitncud  aud  sure-fouted.  My  own  experience  on 
this  question  of  roping  leads  me  to  conclude,  that  if  all 
the  party  are  practised  mountaineers,  the  use  of  the  rope 
on  a  slope  or  ar^te  conduces  much  more  to  safety  than  to 
danger ;  while  if  some  of  the  party  are  unpractised,  or 
temporarily  unequal  to  their  work,  no  possible  precautions 
can  prevent  all  chance  of  an  accident. 

As  we  ascended  we  found  that  the  weather  improved, 
until  there  was  not  a  single  cloud  to  be  seen  above  us. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  became  lonscinuH  that  this 
change  was  owing  to  a  violent  north-east  wind,  which  had 
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cleared  Uie  upper  regions  of  tiie  air,  and  which  now  swept 

fiercoly  down  the  Ride  of  the  slope,  cliilliiig  us  thoroughly, 
and  tbreatamug  to  make  a  prolonged  stay  ou  the  summit 
intolerable* 

At  last,  after  400  steps  had  been  cat»  and  we  had  been 

an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  slope,  we  reached  the  little 
crevasse  of  which  I  have  spukcD.  Had  we  met  with  this 
on  a  level  or  slightly  inclined  surface,  we  should  merely 
have  stepped  over  it;  bat  as  the  slope  at  this  place  had 
an  inclination  of  51%  the  upper  edge  ofthefissnre  was  three 
feet  ahove  tlic  lower  edge,  and  alniDst  overhung  it.  Both 
edges  were  rather  rotten,  but,  by  help  of  one  or  two  deep 
notches,  we  pulled  ourselves  up.  But  while  Jean  Tairrai^ 
who  came  last,  was  half  way  up,  with  his  foot  on  the 
lower  <'dge,  and  his  knee  on  the  upper,  botli  broke  otf 
under  him,  and  he  at  once  roiled  over  on  his  back  and 
went  down  the  slope  headlong.  Dundas,  who  was  next 
him,  shouted  to  us  to  hold  on,**  and  we  dug  our  spikes 
desperat^dy  into  the  hard  surfSMse,  and  Payot  struck  in  his 
axe-head,  in  readiness,  as  he  said,  to  hold  us  all  up  if 
necessary.  However,  no  such  necessity  arose ;  for  Ihindas, 
by  sunply  standing  firm  in  his  tracks,  and  without  seeUiig 
much  support  from  his  pole,  arrested  Tairraa's  rapid 
descent  with  the  rope  when  he  hfid  gone  dowri  about 
twenty  feet,  and  drew  him  up  a^^am  without  any  assistance 
from  ns ;  so  that,  had  Dundas  been  alone,  he  could  have 
saved  him  without  difficulty.  But  had  Tairraa  not  been 
tied,  the  issue  would  have  b(^on  very  different.  He  was 
shooting  down  head  foremost,  quite  unable  to  stop  himself 
with  his  alpenstock  on  so  hard  a  surface,  and  would  in  a 
few  seconds  have  met  the  fate  of  his  poor  brother  Victor. 
I  believe  nothing  could  hate  saved  him  from  glissading  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  then  falling  sheer  over  on  to 
the  Glacier  of  Montandeni. 
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We  W6P6  SO  miserably  cold  tliat  we  could  not  stop  to 

talk,  —  in  fact  I  do  not  think  a  word  was  said.  Payot 
resumed  his  work,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  stood  on  the 
top  of  the  ar^te  in  a  little  gap^  to  the  north  of  which  rose 
the  summit  Here  we  met  the  full  force  of  the  N.E. 
wind,  and  the  cold  became  so  intense  that  we  felt  that  we 
coidd  not  endure  it  much  longer.  So  with  lifty  more  steps 
we  mounted  the  last  and  steepest  arete  of  ice,  and  reached 
the  crest  of  the  highest  ridge,  when  we  at  once  took  refuge' 
behind  a  little  turret  of  rock,—  being  in  a  state  of  thorough 
wretchedness,  and  thinking  about  nothing  but  how  to 
descend  at  once. 

We  sliould  have  started  without  a  minute's  delay  but 
for  the  alarming  discovery  that  Payot's  hands  were  frozen, 
whioh^  till  then,  he  had  concealed  from  us.  How  he  had 
been  able  to  cut  those  last  steps  I  ootild  not  imagine ;  for 
now  he  could  no  longer  hold  the  axe,  which  he  nearly  let 
fall  over  the  precipice  on  the  Oogne  side.  His  hands 
were  really  in  a  dreadful  state,  the  backs  of  a  livid  purple, 
the  palms  quite  white^  and  the  whole  curled  round,  and 
stiffened  as  they  had  been  grasping  the  pole^  Tairras  also 
was  partly  disabled  by  a  misfortune  that  is  of  not  unfVe- 
quent  occurrence  in  very  cold  weatlier.  Durin|[,'  a  long 
ascent  the  foot  is  constantly  bent  upwards,  and  the  thick 
boot  becomes  frozen  quite  hrtnly  in  that  position,  so  that 
the  torpid  foot  has  not  sufficient  muscular  energy  to  h&xd 
the  sole  downwards,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
before  one  can  step  dtnvnhilh  Tims  Tairniz  could  not 
possibly  descend  without  tirst  reducing  hi.n  hi  tuts  to  subjec- 
tion. So  while  he  and  I  each  took  a  baud  of  Payot's  and 
pinched,  rubbed,  and  thumped  them  violently,  Payot  and 
I  each  stamped  with  equal  good  will  on  Talma's  toes; 
until  after  about  five  minutes'  hard  work,  their  nervous 
twitchings  showed  that   they  began  to  feel  that  ex- 
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csraeitttui^  but  moit  welcome  pain,  which  announces  ibat 

all  (laii^'er  of  a  peniiancnt  frost-bite  is  over,  and  tliat 
animation  is*  being  re»toreil. 

However,  they  declared  that  to  complete  the  cure, 
and  to  wann  ub  properly,  a  rapid  rush  down  was  india- 
pensable*   So  we  detached  oorselvea  inm  the  rope,  aa 
otherwise  in  a  rapid  descent  we  should  have  pulled  each 
other  over,  and  they  all  started  oil,  while  I  remained  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  time  and  to  observe  the  thermo- 
meter.  This  had  been  in  my  waistcoat  pockety  with  my 
coat  dosed  over  it,  and  the  son  had  been  shining  brightly 
on  us ;  yet  it  stood  at  22%  so  the  temperature  of  the  air 
may  he  imagined.    In  a  moment  more  1  wfis  hurrying 
down  alter  them,  and  we  descended  the  slope  at  full 
speed,  scampering  furiously  down  where  we  had  crept  up 
painfully  and  cautiously.  To  a  spectator  our  descent  would 
have  appeared  a  wild,  disorderly  flight,  like  the  stampede 
uf  a  prairie-hcrcl  fleeing  from  the  fire  behind,  and  rushing 
down  a  precipice  iu  front.    In  fact^  the  cold  had  quite 
demoralised  us,  and,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  spirit  both 
of  enterprise  and  prudence  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
intolerable  physical  discomfort;  and  so,  powerless  to 
resist,  we  fled  from  mur  enemy  as  if  panic-struck.  As 
Hoou  an  we  could  do  so  witli  safety,  we  glissaded  about  DUO 
feet  right  down  into  the  corridor. 

The  ascent  of  the  ar§te  had  occupied  us  for  two  hours; 
we  came  down  in  eight  minutes,  thoroughly  warmed  and 
invigorated  by  the  excitement  of  the  descent,  in  spite  of 
the  continued  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Our  return 
journey  was  moht  luxurious,  us  we  glissaded  nearly  the 
whole  way,  and  thus  avoided  the  tedious  passage  over  the 
rocks.  We  got  back  to  the  chalet  in  three  hours  after 
leaving  the  summit ;  so  we  had  been  absent  but  nine  hours 
altogether,  having  taken  six  liours  to  ascend  and  three  to 
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rettini.  Nov,  considering  the  great  height  of  this  moui^* 
tain,  and  that  one  can  get  up  it  without  ever  touching  a 

glacier,  with  little  fatigue  and  no  danger,  ami  all  in  nine 
hums,  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  easy  and  luxurious  expe- 
ditions that  can  be  made. 

It  was  true  that  we  were  rather  dissatisfied.  We 
grumbled  to  each  other  all  the  afternoon, —  we  hud  ])eeii 
very  unfortunate,  —  we  had  seen  nothing  from  the  top,  and 
had  taken  no  observations.  We  had  spent  two  days  in 
climbing  to  that  snmmit^and  had  after  all  experienced, 
in  spite  of  the  fine  clear  weather  and  a  bright  nuou-day 
sun,  the  fate  so  beautifully  descril)ed  by  Byron  * ;  — 

**  He  who  «8C0iidi  to  monntaitt^topa,  dull  find 
ThB  lofkiest  peaks  most  wmpt  in  clouds  and  snoir; 
He  who  snrpMses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hat«  of  tho.s*'  below ; 
Though  hiph  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  Ix  iuath  the  earth  ajul  ocean  spread. 
Bound  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  bead; 

And  thns  rawoxd  Uie  toils  whieh  to  those  sommits  led." 

On  the  following  morning  Dundas  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Aosta,  but  I  determined,  as  the  day  was  really  very 

fine,  to  ascend  the  mountain  li^idn  with  only  Payot.  As 
all  the  steps  were  ready-made,  we  ascended  very  rapi'lly^ 
reaching  the  top  in  five  hours  from  the  chMet;  rising 
in  that  time  5500  feet^  or  1100  feet  per  hour.  Thus» 
in  facility  of  rapid  ascent,  the  Grand  Paradis  Kurjiasses 
the  well-known  Cima  di  Jazi,  and  is  1000  feet  higher. 
To  please  Payot,  I  couutt;d  carefully  the  number  of  steps 
that  he  had  cut  the  day  before.  The  grand  total  was 
1275,  a  score  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud,  it  being, 
he  said,  the  greatest  number  that  had  ever  been  accom- 
plished by  a  Chamounix  man  in  one  day. 

•  «•  Cbilde  Uarold,"  Canto  ill  SUnss 
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The  actual  i>immiit  cousbte  of  a  thiu  comice  of  ice,  and 
we  found  it  impoesible  to  establish  ouraelTfis  there ;  so  we 
took  up  our  position  at  the  rock  which  had  sheltered  us 

on  the  previous  day.  Thiii  id  a  little  square  turret,  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  it  projects  from  the  lace  of  the  cliff 
on  the  Cogne  side»  like  an  upright  tower  projecting  from 
the  sloping  wall  of  a  fortification.  But  ev^  here  theie 
is  not  room  for  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four,  men  to 
sit ;  a  larger  party  would  have  to  make  itself  at  home  on  a 
slope  with  an  inclination  of  57°.  In  fact,  we  had  to  be  veiy 
careful  how  we  moved,  and  never  let  go  our  hold  upon 
the  rock ;  for  there  is  no  flat  plaoe  to  stand  on  —  not 
a  square  foot  anywhere. 

After  three  observations  of  the  boiliug  point*  of  pure 
water,  I  found  the  mean  temperature  of  boiling  water  to  be 
188*l^  The  height  of  the  Grand  Paradis,  deduced  aooord- 
ing  to  Colonel  8ykes'  Tables,  would  be  \'.i,7i){)  feet,  which 
is  probably  too  high  an  estimate  by  at  least  200  feet. 

At  any  rate,  we  could  see  quite  over  the  top  of  the 
Grivola,  and  by  measurement  made  it  to  be  500  feet 
lower  than  ourselves. 

The  iiukuown  regions  tu  the  south-west,  which  we  were 
intending  to  explore,  we  scrutinised  carefully,  comparing 
the  view  with  our  maps.  We  saw  peaks  in  unexpected 
plenty,  twenty  or  thirty  being  more  than  12,000  feet  in 
height.  We  could  identify  only  two, —  the  Levaima  Mid 
Mont  Pourri, —  which  bore  W.  by  N.  But  there  were 
others  higher  tlian  these,  which  we  could  not  make  out, 
partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  their  distance,  and  partly 
through  the  inaceiiracy  of  the  map.  I  could  not  even  fix 
our  own  position  on  it ;  the  more  I  studied  it>  the  more  1 

*  The  obeemtioa  in  detail  was  a»  ibilowa:— Date,  September  6th,  IWi, 
1  FJC.  Teraperatiire  of  air  in  shade,  51° ;  t«nip«ratiirf)  of  boQing  wntor. 
188*1^.  Ck>iitempontr}-  nh^errationa  at  Tuiiii  give  temperature  of  air,  79f* 
Height  of  barometer,  28.977. 
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became  perplexed,  as  ridge,  peak,  and  glacier  were  ail  in 
confusioii.  Thus  I  had  to  fix  our  podtio]!  without  re- 
fereuoe  to  the  map;  and  having  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining directly  either  latitude  or  longitude,  I  took  bear- 
ings from  all  the  well-known  mouutaius  in  the  Pennine 
chain.* 

The  few  pixmaclee  of  rock  which  rise  from  the  long  icy 
ridge  are  of  mica-schist^  partly  disintegrated,  and  covered 
with  black  and  green  lichen.   These  rocks  are  strangely 

riven  and  broken  up,  and  everywhere  preaeut  a  decayed 
and  crumbling  a.spect,  as  if  the  destructive  agencies  of 
nature  were  rapidly  overpowering  them.  Our  own  little 
turret  appeared  ruined  to  the  last  degree ;  it  was  in  two 
places  split  from  top  to  bottomland  the  whole  material 
was  so  friable  that  fragments  as  hu  ge  as  bricks  could  be 
detached  with  a  slight  touch.  Tayot  even  objected  to  my 
climbing  up  it,  lest  it  should  collapse,  or  in  his  very 
expressive  phrase,  " cUgringoUr"  And  indeed,  I  believe, 
that  in  a  few  years  it  must  fall  to  pieces ;  so  that,  as  the 
adjoining  rocks  are  no  doubt  liable  to  the  same  disaster, 
the  height  uf  the  inoimtaiu  is  being  slowly  reduced. 

I  mounted  carefully  on  to  the  top  of  the  turret,  which 
was  quite  level,  and  about  half  the  size  of  a  card-table ;  from 
here  I  obtained  a  much  better  view.  Everywhere  the 
valleys  were  choked  with  clouds,  and  nothing  was  visible 
below  7000  feet.  This  is  a  circumstance  not  always  to  l)e 
regretted,  as  to  my  mind  it  >t;enis  that  one  is  nnieh  uiore  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  sublime  by  beiog  thus  raised 
above  every  trace  of  the  inhabited  world,  and  compelled  to 
gaze  only  upon  the  beautiful  but  barren  peaks  that  rise 
above  the  works  of  man,  and  on  the '*  unfruitful "  sea  uf 
mitft  that  siurrounds  ihem  all.     Owing  to  my  isolated 

*  From  these  Ix^arings  I  j«bould  plu<*«  the  stimniit  of  tho  Grand  PandiB  us 
foUowBC'Motth  ktitnde.  460  80'  24";  W«ii  longitude,  7<*  W  13". 
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position  on  the  point  of  rock,  I  was  peculiarly  1iAl»le 

to  be  thuH  ifiipressed.  Tht*  olomlrt  2()0()  feet  l>elow  wert' 
beating  against  the  cities  uf  the  cliff  over  which  I  stood, 
80  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  bottomless  precipice.  It  was 
a  strange  and  exciting  sensation — that  of  being  alone  on 
this  little  spot,  lifted  so  hi<^h  in  the  air  above  all  surround- 
ing peaks,  and  with  no  visil)le  surface  or  support  below. 
Looking  over  the  dim  mist  at  my  feet^  I  felt  as  if  perched 
on  the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  thetmivera& 

I  found  my  anticipations  of  a  splendid  panoramic  view 
fully  realised.    We  were  in  the  centre  of  that  vast  semi- 
circle, in  which  the  south-western  Alps  sweep  round  from 
Monte  Bosa  to  Monte  Viso,  and  with  no  high  summit 
near  ns  to  intercept  the  view.   I  know  of  no  other  point 
of  observation  at  once  so  central  and  so  coinniandin^^ 
The  whole  of  the  main  range,  150  miles  in  length,  i& 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  spectator^  while  the  view 
of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  distant  twenty-six  miles,  is 
equal  in  grandeur  to  that  obtained  from  the  Buet.  Our 
view  towards  Italy  ranged  over  an  unbroken  surface  of  cloud 
from  Monte  Viso  to  the  Ortler  Spitz.   These  two  conspi- 
cuous mountains,  the  black  cone  and  the  white^  more  than 
200  miles  apart,  seemed  to  me  to  complete  the  picture. 
Beyond  them  everything  was  lost  in  the  hazy  distance,  mid 
thus  they  rose  from  the  sea  of  cloud  like  twi>  great  landmarks 
facing  each  other,  and  serving  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  visible 
world. 

T  repeatedly  searched  with  my  telescope  for  bouquetinfi 
on  the  slopes  of  theParadis  and  the  crags  of  the  (irivola 
(where  a  troop  of  five  was  seen  in  1859) ;  but  in  vain.  I 
hear  that  there  was  also  a  marked  scarcity  of  chamois  in 
1860  in  the  Cogne  district,  while  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Graian  Alpn  they  were  unusually  plentiful.  On  the  Col 
d'Iseran,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  saw  a  troop  of  thirteen. 
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Before  descending  we  emptied  oiir  last  bottle  of  wine  to 
the  health  6i  the  King  of  Italy,  whom  Payot  stiU  honoured 
as  his  sovemgDy  in  spite  of  having  been  *^  annexed  '*  some 
months  before.  The  toast  happened  at  an  aospicions 
moment ;  for  about  that  same  time,  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  same  day,  September  5th,  l^'rancis  II.  Hod  from  his 
capital,  and  thus  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  King  of 
Italy  conld  fairly  claim  that  title,  his  health  was  proposed 
for  the  first  time  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain 
in  his  dominions. 

I  hope  I  may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  interest 
some  of  my  readers  in  this  remarkable  moimtain.  The 
mere  ascent  wonld  be  perfectly  practicable  for  ladies;  but 
of  course  the  discomfort  of  the  chalet  must  to  them  prove 
a  jL^reat  objection.  Btit  if  any  mountaineer  has  an  inex- 
perienced friend  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries  of  Alpine 
climbing,  or  any  youthful  oBpiraini  to  train  up  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  let  him  start  with  a  six  hours*  ramble  up 
the  Grand  Paradis.  Nothing  could  more  encourage  a 
beginner  than  for  labours  bo  slight  to  earn  so  rich  a 
reward* 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  make  the  excursion  should  not 
go  later  than  the  end  of  August,  becatise  the  ch&Iet*  is 

deserted  early  in  September.  After  bad  weatlier  he  should 
make  a  point  of  allowing  one  cleai-  day  for  the  snow  to 
harden,  as  otherwise  he  would  find  the  final  slope  dan- 
gerous, and  perhaps  impracticable.  Four  days  later,  alter 
constant  bad  weather,  I  saw  the  slope  from  the  top  of  the 
Levanna,  and  I  obfierved  that  it  was  completely  .stripe<l 
with  the  tracks  of  avalanches.  It  would  be  well  not  to  go 
with  a  large  party ;  for  there  is  next  to  no  room  on  the  top, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  only  dangerous  place  in  the  whole 

•  The  ch4ict  w  at  a  height  of  8200  feet. 
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jouruey.  Being  there  u  ten  times  more  trying  than  the 
getting  there;  imless^  indeed,  the  more  adyeotuious 
cUmber  can  mount  on  to  the  ruined  turret^  where  there  is 
just  room  for  one  person,  and  he  can  sit  down  Tery  com- 

f(trt;il)ly,  with  lii.s  feet  over  the  edtj^e,  and  survey  at  his  ease 
the  most  magnificent  of  Alpine  panoramas. 
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THE    JOKtTLS  GLACIER. 
Bt  Jobm  Frsdjuick  Habot,  B.D. 

It  was  on  an  unsettled,  lukewarm  .sort  nf  <lay,  in  the  midille 
of  July,  1859,  that  three  Cambridge  men,  E.  W.  Blore, 
H.  WfttkiDB,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper,  arrived  at  Talvik^ 
a  Norwegian  village,  in  lat.  70*  6',  with  the  intention  of 
spending  a  week  there  or  thereabouts  in  search  of  salmon 
and  scenery.  Villanous  weather  had  driven  us  back 
from  Hammerfest,  and  we  were  weak  enough  to  hope  that, 
by  waiting  a  few  days,  we  might  secure  a  dear  sky  for  the 
Nordi  Cape  at  midnight.  At  all  events  there  was  one 
object  of  attraction  in  the  neighbourhood, — the  great 
Jukiiis  glacier, —  to  visit  which  woviUl  oeciipy  three  days, 
and  of  whose  charms  I  had  heard  much,  and  perhaps 
talked  more,  during  our  voyage  northwards.  I  had  as- 
serted that  it  was  the  only  glacier  in  continental  Europe 
which  actually  touched  the  sea ;  and  although  my  com- 
pauious  had  more  than  once  called  my  attention  to  certain 
specimens  in  the  Lyngen  fjord  which  seemed  to  contradict 
this  statement,  I  was  enabled  to  prove  to  them,  as  we 
drew  nearer,  that  these  parted  with  their  frozen  character, 
and  l)ecame  actual  flowing  rivers,  some  two  hundred  yards 
before  they  reached  the  sea  water,  while  in  tlie  Jokuls 
there  was  to  be  no  hiaim  valde  defiendua  between  ice 
and  ocean. 

Our  first  step  on  reaching  Talvik  was  to  inquire  of  our 

host  as  to  tlie  character  of  the  expedition  we  contempliUed  ; 
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aod  learning  from  him  that  the  route  lay  ovor  a  snowfield, 
through  a  bog  or  two,  and  acrofls  half  a  dozen  bridgeless 

rivers,  we  rapidly  came  to  the  conclusion  thnt  poni»-s  would 
be  the  right  thing,  aud  requested  that  three  beasts  and  a 
guide,  who  might  ride  or  walk  as  he  pleased,  should  be 
ready  to  start  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  fancjin^ 
that,  as  it  was  now  just  noon,  we  had  allowed  ample  time 
for  making  these  arrangements. 

"  Ah  I  but,  sir,"  quoth  our  host^  ^  we  have  to  catch  the 
ponies." 

**Well,  surely  that  may  he  done  before  to-morrov 

morning  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  we  have  not  seen  them,  nor  heard 
anything  of  them  for  a  long  while.*' 

As  this  was  onr  iirst  year  in  Norway,  we  were  rather 
astonished  at  tlie  apparent  indifference  with  which  our 
landlord  treated  the  existence  of  his  live  &tuck.  But  on 
further  questioning  he  explained  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  engaged  on  the  &nn,  all  his  horses  had  been 
sent  to  the  mountains  to  seek  their  own  subsistence  during 
the  summer  months ;  and  that,  though  they  would  readily 
yield  up  their  liberty  to  any  one  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  oome  in  sight  of  them,  yet  as  they  might  he  anywhere 
within  a  circle  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles'  raditu,  the 
chance  of  an  early  find  was  nf)t  remarkably  great. 

He,  however,  kindly  promised  us  that,  should  the  herd 
not  turn  up  in  two  days,  he  would  mount  us  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  from  the  farm ;  *'and  meanwhile,**  said  he^ 
**I  trust  you  will  be  happy  in  my  house." 

In  the  northern  villages  of  Norway  there  are  no  inns 
whatever;  but  the  chief  merchant  of  the  place,  who  is 
always  wealthy,  and  generally  well  educated,  is  required 
by  the  government  to  receive  into  his  house  all  respectable 
travellers,  who  stay  as  long  as  they  please,  occupy  such 
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rooms  aa  tiiere  are  to  spare,  board  with  the  fomily,  and,  in 
shorty  become  an  integral  part  of  the  household  doriDg  their 
sojourn,  paying  on  departure  but  a  bare  equivalent  for  these 
advantages. 

The  two  days  passed  away,  and  still  no  news  of  the  horses. 
Watkins,  the  fisherman  of  our  parfy,  had,  notwithstanding 

ba^l  weather,  landed  a  fine  salmon  and  a  few  lar^e  trout; 
and  being  somewhat  enamoured  of  the  river  (which, 
though  small)  was  free,  and  apparently  well  stocked))  was 
much  inclined  to  rebel  against  the  Jokuls  ezcurmon  al- 
together. But  towards  evening  it  was  finally  settled  that 
we  should  start  at  eight  on  the  morrow,  with  the  three 
farm  ponies  and  the  guide,  Edward. 

Our  first  day's  journey  was  to  terminate  at  Scepnes;  but 
we  were  to  diverge  slightly  from  the  direct  route  in  order 
to  visit  a  nameless  river,  which,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, rose  full-grown  from  the  earth,  instead  of  pafising 
through  a  preliminaiy  course  of  babyhood. 

Eight  o^clock  came,  but  no  ponies ;  neither  was  there 
sign  of  Edward,  or  of  any  other  living  creature,  save  the 
three  strangers,  who,  having  eaten  the  breakfast  they  found 
upon  the  table,  and  taken  a  few  whififs  of  the  Brodie- 
abused  narcotic,  were  b^inning  to  grumble  at  the  mys- 
terious absence  of  everybody,  when  Watkins  suddenly 
exclaiming,  "Holloa !  look,  there's  a  row  of  some  sort  going 
on,"  pointed  out  a  large  and  busy  crowd  collected  on  the 
beach,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mite  distant.  On  hastening 
to  the  spot,  we  found  that  a  large  shoal  of  fish  had  entered 
the  bay  in  tlie  early  morniiicr,  and  that  all  liands,  iiicliuling 
both  of  PIdward  s,  were  engaged  in  making  the  most  of  this 
piece  of  luck,  by  the  clever  management  of  an  enormous 
drag-net,  which  we  were  glad  to  see  filled  almost  to  bursting 
Oii  wu  came  up. 

Everything  must  come  to  an  end,  and  so  at  length  did 
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the  nhoal.  We  returned  to  the  house,  got  the  ponies 
i>addledy  and  started.  Our  first  start,  however,  was  a  fals^^ 
on^  owing  to  the  eccentric  conduct  of  Blore*6  steed,  who 
utterly  refused  to  go  in  the  right  direction.  Brute  obeti- 
oacy  80  far  won  the  day,  that  Blore  decided  on  wtilking, 
iiud  handed  over  the  pony  to  Edward,  to  whom,  as  a 
fellow-countryman,  he  at  last  submitted ;  but  throughout 
the  day  his  abenations  from  the  path  of  duty  were 
manifold. 

On  leaving  Talvik  we  passed  through  a  copse  of  alder 
and  birch,  and  enierjifed  upon  a  pretty  little  l.Lk(^,  aloug  the 
shore  of  wliich  we  crept  until  it  terminated  in  a  blank  wall 
of  rocky  when  our  ponies,  of  their  own  accord^  walked 
straightway  into  the  water,  just  giving  Blore  time  to  mount 
thr  last  one  rn  croupe.    Onwards  we  splashed,  and  Houn- 
dereil  «imQng  the  huj^^e  stuiiejs  that  formed  tlie  bottom  of 
the  lake ;  at  one  moment  the  fetlocks  of  our  steeds  barely 
covered,  while  at  the  next  we  were  obliged  to  throw  our 
legs  up  in  the  air  as  they  [>]unged  in  up  to  the  girths. 
After  a  few  niinutes  a  ijreal-:  i;i  the  rock  intiuduced  us  to  a 
narrow  patli,  which,  leading  upwards  through  thick  uiuicr- 
wood  aod  over  marshy  ground,  formed  our  route  for  the 
next  two  hours.   Nothing  was  to  be  seen,  but  much  to  be 
felt;  for  the  mosquitoes  were  outrageously  active,  and 
seemed  to  revel  iu  the  blood  of  an  En«,disliriiau  quite  as 
much  as  the  veriest  gourmet  among  ancient  giants.  How- 
ever, as  we  rose,  the  ground  became  drier,  and  our  assailants 
less  numerous,  till  they  almost  entirely  disappeared  on  our 
entrance  into  a  pine-wood,  in  which  the  trees  were  small, 
but  very  thickly  phmtetl,  and  where  my  bad  riding  nearly 
caused  me  an  u>,dy  acciilent.    (bantering  careh»ssly  along  * 
among  these  young  trees,  I  suddenly  felt  a  smart  tap  on 
my  right  kuee,  and  found  myself  lifted  out  of  the  saddle 
before  I  could  disengage  my  left  foot  from  the  cumbrous 
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fitirrup.  Happily  I  bad  not  lost  the  rein,  and  could  just 
reach  the  groand  with  my  right  foot,  6o  that  I  could 
manage  to  wait  quietly  till  Watkins  turned  hack  to  libe* 
rate  me;  but  had  my  pony  beeri  restless,  iny  left  aucle 
must  have  been  snapped,  and  the  Jokub  glacier  would 
have  remained  unviflited. 

Another  two  hours  and  we  were  above  tiie  trees,  and 
seated  by  thr  side  of  a  small  stream,  with  the  waters  of 
which  we  tempered  the  contents  of  our  spirit-flasks,  and 
washed  down  the  biscuit  and  imcooked  reindeer-tongue, 
which  were  our  only  edibles.  A  dreary  ride  over  bog 
and  moor,  intersected  by  dint^  streams  just  shallow 
enough  for  the  ponies  to  ford,  with  the  clouds  sometimes 
above,  sometimes  below,  but  oftenest  in  the  midst  of  us, 
with  long  stretches  of  valley  beneath,  utterly  devoid  of 
beauty  or  interest,  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  snow- 
field.  But,  alas !  how^  dififerent  from  the  snow-fields  of 
central  £urope.  Guarded  by  no  array  of  massive  peaks 
or  splintered  aiguilles,  trenched  by  no  blue  crevasses, 
pierced  by  no  thundering  moulins,  this  Norwegian  snow- 
field  was  hut  a  vJkst  expanse  of  snow,  of  almost  unbroken 
surface, and  with  scarcely  perceptible  change  of  inclination. 
Once,  as  we  approached  a  slight  rise,  we  fancied  we  saw 
crevasses,  but  as  we  drew  nearer  the  illusion  vanished ;  they 
were  but  breaks  in  the  snow-drift,  magnified  by  the  mist 
through  wliich  we  saw  them. 

The  monotony  of  our  route  was  varied  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  large  herd  of  reindeer,  which  trotted  up  to 
within  a  short  distance,  halted,  gazed  their  fill,  and  with  a 
grunt,  which  might  mean  either  approval  or  the  reverse, 
turned  round  and  cantered  solemnly  away.  Somehow 
they  looked  far  more  stately  and  noble  than  their  brethren, 
to  whom  we  had  been  introduced  a  week  or  two  before 
at  Tromso,  and  who  had  long  had  the  advantage  of  the 
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humanisiiig  infiuenceB  of  their  roBMbexs,  the  Lapps.  We  saw 
also  a  good  deal  of  red  snoWy  with  which  phenomenon  we 

were  somewhat  disappointed.  Students  of  natural  science 
tell  Uii  that  tbe  appearance  is  produced  by  a  lichen,  or 
rather,  I  believe^  according  to  the  latest  diacoTerieSy  by 
infu9oria,  whatever  that  may  happen  to  mean.  I  am  not 
scientific,  and  can  only  say  that  I  have  known  the  same 
brilliant  effects  of  colour  produced  in  SwitzfrlaiKl  by  the 
accidental  spilling  of  a  little  claret  on  the  snow  ;  aiid  but 
for  the  improbability  that  any  pilgrims  harl  preceded  as 
across  the  fjeld  that  monung>  I  believe  the  vmmta  theory 
would  havd  been  unanimously  adopted. 

A  sciixcely  perceptible  cul  was  reached  and  passed,  the 
snow  was  left  behind,  and  we  descended  rapidly  over  moor- 
land thickly  bestrewn  with  huge  masses  of  granite,  across 
mountain  streams  of  considerable  breadth  and  power» 
through  belts  of  vegetation  that  distinctly  marked  our  pro- 
grpsH  downwards,  till  we  reached  a  grass  slope  so  stee[)aud 
j5li|){)ery,  that  we  were  compelled  to  leave  our  saddles  and 
lead  our  ponies  carefully  to  the  bottom.  There,  shut  in 
by  trees  and  edged  by  moss  and  wild  flowers^  lay  the  basin 
source  of  the  river  we  had  come  to  see.  This  basin  was 
semicircular  in  form,  witli  a  diameter  of  about  five  ih  1 
thirty  feet,  from  wliich  the  river  bweptaway  in  an  uninter- 
rupted course^  At  first  sight  the  water  seemed  to  rise  en 
mouse  from  the  earth,  but  on  closer  examination  three  dis- 
tinct springs  were  discernible,  whose  steady  flow  filled  the 
whole  basin  with  surgintr  waves.  I  made  one  or  twoeffuils 
to  sound  these  springs  by  the  aid  of  a  heavy  mass  of  rock 
attached  to  the  Alpine  rope  I  carried  with  me;  but  the 
upward  force  of  the  stream  was  &r  too  powerful :  my  neat 
little  plummet  scarcely  disappeared  beneath  the  surfiice 
before  it  was  tossed  up  ag.'iin,  like  a  cork,  by  tlie  rising 
water,  and  carried  away  to  the  farthest  extent  of  the  line. 
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We  could  get  no  satisfactory  inforiiiation  from  our  guide  as 
to  the  varmtiou  in  the  £ow  of  water  produced  by  the 
seasoiui  or  by  changies  of  weather ;  but  it  was  delightful  to 
witness  the  anger  and  contempt  with  which  he  received 
the  theory,  started,  I  believe,  by  Blore,  that  the  real  source 
of  the  Rtream  was  proljal)ly  much  liigher  up,  and  connected 
by  axL  imderground  passage  with  the  springs  before  us. 
Appeasing  his  wrath  by  a  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  of- 
fensive hypothesis,  we  rode  on  over  marshy  meadows,  with 
steep  hills  rising  on  both  sides,  to  li;ili-a-dozen  sheds,  which 
were  dignified  by  the  name  of  Boltiu  Ivdal.  Here  we  left 
our  ponies  in  the  care  of  Edward's  Mher^  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  sheds ;  and  pushing  off  from  a  shore 
strewn  with  bones,  and  redolent  of  decayed  and  decaying 
finh,  were  quickly  rowed  acrusii  the  Qord  to  Soapnes. 

We  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  our  merchant-host^ 
who  was  a  very  agreeable  Germany  and  who  gave  us  an  ex- 
cellent supper  of  good  ti^i^ifo  bread — no  ordinary  luxury, — 
boileil.beef,  and  coffee.  The  parish  priest  of  Talrik,  being 
already  his  visitor,  occupied  the  best  bed-room,  and  we  as- 
cended about  midnight^  or  what  would  have  been  midnight 

if  there  had  been  any  night  at  all,  to  a  mysterious  chamber 

anionof  the  rafters.    Here  two  beds  were  rapidly  converted 

into  three,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  taking  a  mattrcHs 

from  one  and  a  sheet  and  blanket  from  the  other,  and  de* 

positing  the  abstracted  property  on  the  floor ;  and  we  were 

soon  all  three  "in  the  arms  of  Porpus,"  from  which,  at  tlie 

expiration  of  seven  hours,  we  were  8uuiewhat  rudely  snatched 

by  the  mottled  arms  of  a  red-headed  damael»  who  shook  us 

into  consciousness,  and  then  administered  coffee. 
A  bathe  in  the  Qord,  followed  by  a  good  breakfast, 

formed  an  excellent  prelude  to  the  day's  work,  which  we 

decided  to  perform  on  foot.    The  iirst  part  of  our  road 

along  the  beach  was  very  pleasant,  except  at  certain  spots, 
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where  the  atmosphere  was  rather  too  heavily  charged  with 

rsst  utuil  oil  of  fishes, — a  perfume  which,  I  !)elieve.  is  never 
very  grateful  to  English  nofiOSy  though  to  those  of  pore 
Norwegian  origin  it  is  too  suggestiTe  of  wealth  and  pros* 
perity  to  be  other  than  agreeable.  On  leaving  the  beadi, 
at  the  head  of  the  Qord,  we  struck  int<3  a  road 
between  low  hedges,  which  brou^lit  us  to  the  hazuiet  of 
Alteidet  From  this  point  we  lost  all  trace  of  a  regular 
path,  but  pushed  our  way  across  a  wild  tract  of  moorland, 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  boulders  of  every  size,  and 
intersected  by  uumerous  tiny  streams,  which  occaiiioiialiy 
widened  (»iit  into  diity  little  lakes,  about  whose  slimy  edges 
crowds  of  wild-fowl  and  plover  piped  melancholy  muaia 

After  four  hours'  walking  we  reached  the  heights  looking 
down  upon  the  Jokul.s  fjord,  but  a  h^ig  boud  towards  the 
north-eaiit  prevented  our  getting  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  glacier.  Towards  the  south,  however,  we  had  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  mountains  which  line  the  sidee  of  the 
Quenan^er  Qord,  and  which,  though  of  no  f^reat  lu  ight, 
form,  with  their  jagged  peaks  and  bmken  outUne,  a  mc^t 
&vourable  contrast  to  the  ordinary  flat  ridges,  or  rather 
table-mountains,  of  Norway. 

Descending  to  the  beach,  we  could  see  neither  man  nor 
boat,  and  for  some  little  time  our  farther  pioi^ress  seemed 
doubtful;  till  at  length  Edwarcfs  eyes  picked  out  a  Finn 
cottage,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant^  but  which,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  pile  of  stones  (ultimately  discovered 
to  be  hollow),  had  not  attracted  our  attention.  Inside  the 
Finn  cotUige  was  a  Finn  man,  and  a  little  below,  hidden  by 
another  pile  of  stones,  was  a  Finn  boat;  and  both  man  and 
boat  were  at  our  service  at  the  first  mention  of  coin.  The 
boat  was  flat-bottomed,  about  four  feet  wide  in  the  ceutxt , 
and  tapering  very  gradually  to  the  ends.  The  planks  which 
formed  the  sides  were  neatly  sewn  together  with  stripa  of 
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reindeer  akin,  aad  were  curved  in  some  peculiar  waj,  bo 
that  the  ends  were  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  the  centre. 
Bndder  there  was  none,  and  the  oars  were  short,  and  shaped 

like  shovels.  Our  creto  wa.s  taller  than  most  of  his  country- 
men, bright-eyed  and  intelligent-looking,  but  very  dirty 
and  redolent  exceedingly. 

The  afternoon  had  fortunately  turned  out  bright  and 
warm,  and  the  water  was  clear  as  crystal.  We  looked 
straight  do\\Ti  upon  the  hucte  masses  of  rock  which  lay  at 
the  bottom,  and  which  were  probably  some  thirty  or  forty- 
feet  beneath.  Great  streamers  of  seaweed  of  the  most 
iantastio  forms  and  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  stretched 
themselves  in  every  direction,  while  the  sea  was  alive  with 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  jelly-fish,  bright  with  pris- 
matic hues.  On  each  side  of  us  rose  precipitous  clifib  of 
basalt  and  porphyiy,  broken  here  and  there  by  ledges,  on 
which  the  snow  lay  deep,  and  solitaiy  reindeer  picked 
their  way. 

A  siiarp  crack  and  a  low  muttering  roar  told  those  of  us 
who  were  familiar  with  the  ways  of  ioe  that  we  were  nearing 
the  glacier,  who  was  giving  utterance  to  his  just  complaints 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  summer  sun.  A  few  more  strokes 

with  the  paddles  and  the  corner  was  turned,  and  there, 
full  in  view,  though  still  a  uiUe  off,  lay  the  object  of  our 
journey;  and  seldom  had  journey  a  worthier  object 
Though  greatly  inferior  in  size  to  the  frozen  rivers  of  central 
£urope,  the  Jdkuls  glacier  is  singularly  beautiful  in  form 
and  coloiu".  High  up  lui  we  could  see,  its  sharp  pinnacleH 
cut  cle<ir  against  the  blue  sky,  and  the  dark  red  masses  of 
rock,  that  formed  its  banks,  lent  an  exquisite  brilliancy  to 
the  white  and  azure  of  the  deeply-crevassed  ice,  the  lowest 
edges  of  which  were  washed  by  the  pale  green  waters  of 
the  Qord.  Tlie  absence  of  all  fragments  of  rock  and  of 
anything]  approachiug  to  the  nature  of  a  moraine  gave  a 
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peculiar  cbarm,  especially  in  the  eye  of  one  accustomed  to 
the  dark  lines  of  the  Oomer,  or  the  sooty  features  of  the 
Zmott ;  while  the  familiar  sight  and  sound  of  the  ioe-|H]i- 
nacle8  Bnapt  by  the  heat,  and  crashing  downwards  in  a  thon- 
siind  splinters,  l»r<»ii|^'ht  to  mind  many  a  happy  day  spent 
in  more  southern  lands. 

Steering  onr  way  amongst  the  miniature  ioebeiga  whidi 
now  crowded  Uie  sea,  we  landed  on  a  low  ledge  of  rock,  and 
clambered  up  on  to  the  ice,  where  we  spent  some  consider- 
able  time  in  wandering  among  the  crevasses,  and  diving 
into  the  bright  blue  caverns,  the  beauty  uf  which  suffered 
nothing  from  a  closer  acquaintance.  The  upper  part  of 
tiie  glader  is  inclined  at  a  mudi  greater  slope  than  the 
lower,  and  falls  of  ice-blocks  from  it  were  very  frequent ; 
but  the  path  l>y  which  these  descended  wius  so  steep  and 
rough  that  tbey  were  reduced  to  mere  splinters  by  the 
time  they  reached  us.  The  lower  part  ia  spread  oot  in  the 
form  of  a  fan,  not  unlike  the  termination  of  the  Rhone 
glacier,  and  great  masses  of  its  lowest  extremity  continually 
detached  tliemselves  and  floated  gently  away.  As  the  year 
advances,  larger  portions  of  the  glacier's  base  are  washed 
away«  and  the  distance  through  which  the  blocks  £edl  is 
consequently  much  increased, — an  altered  amngement, 
which  might  possibly  cause  the  propagation  of  considerable 
waves.  I  am  much  inclined,  however,  to  suspect  exaggera- 
tion in  Von  fiach*s  statement,  "that  the  waves  so  produced 
frequently  overflow  the  huts  of  the  natives^"*  not  only 
because  those  huts  are  built  high  above  the  water-line^  but 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  glacier. 

Disintegration  Wius  proceeding  rapidly,  and  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  bed  of  the  glacier  would  very  shorty  be 
exposed  at  the  junction  of  what  I  have  called  the  upper 

•  See  Fofbca's  Nemj  ind  itt  Qkskn,**  p.  78. 
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and  lower  portionsy  leaving  a  large  space  bare  of  ice  and 
Tery  nearly  level.    All  blocks,  then,  that  were  detached 

from  the  upper  portion,  woulil  be  ^o  shattered  by  their  fall 
upon  this  bare  rock,  that  their  fragments  would  be  in- 
capable of  producing  any  great  disturbance  when  they 
ultimately  rolled  into  the  water ;  while  the  height  of  the 
lower  portion  above  the  sea-level  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
admit  of  the  idea  tiiat  waves  of  any  enormous  magnitude 
oould  ever  result  from  its  disruption. 

I  was  extremely  anxious  to  ascend  the  rocky  banks  of  the 
glacier  in  order  U)  exauiiiie  the  snow-fields  above,  which  ai  e 
said  to  occupy  a  very  extensive  tract  of  table-land ;  but  it 
was  clear  that  this,  if  possible  at  all,  would  be  the  work  of 
some  hours ;  and,  remembering  that  we  were  at  least  seven 
hours  from  Scepnes,  which  was  again  to  be  our  night 
quarters,  and  that  our  provisions  were  welhiigh  coiiijumed, 
we  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  idea.  Beluctantly 
resuming  our  seats  by  the  side  of  our  Finn  Mend,  we  bade 
&rewell  to  this  beautiful  scene,  and  were  soon  making 
rapid  progress  homewards.  Ai\eT  helping  hiiii  to  get  his 
boat  up  the  rocks  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  hut,  we 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  leave^  when  he  produced  a 
board  about  three  feet  square,  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  and 
requested  us  to  record  our  names  and  country,  laying 
great  emphasis  upon  the  latter,  as  we  weic  the  hrst 
Englishmen  he  had  ever  seen.  We  of  course  filled  up  this 
neat  little  carte  de  viaiie ;  and  having  increased  his  worldly 
wealth  by  half  a  dollar  and  a  pinch  of  tobacco,  shook 
hand^  (a  ceremony  of  dubious  advantage),  and  started  at 
a  brisk  pace  across  the  moor. 

Nature  seemed  now  of  opinion  that  she  had  done  all 
that  could  possibly  be  expected  of  her  in  giving  us  a  fine 
afternoon  while  on  the  fjord,  and  that  we  ought  to  look 
for  no  further  consideraUou  from  her.    The  wind  ro^ 
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the  clouds  gathered  rapidly,  aad  within  an  hour  a  pelting 
rain  set  in,  which  lasted  through  the  night    A  love  for 

glaciers,  and  a  mania  for  wandering  to  and  fro  up-  »u  tbt 
earth,  have  not  entirely  destroyed  an  onginal  tendeucj  of 
my  natnre  towards  gourmamdMe;  so  when  we  reached 
Alteidet,  I  took  the  precaution  of  sending  Edwatd  ^^rward 
to  warn  our  landlord  of  our  approach,  and  to  request  that 
tlio  Viest  possiV)le  supper  might  be  prepared.    Most  satis- 
factory was  the  result:  though  weary  and  drenched  to 
the  skin,  the  sight  of  Herr  Berger*8  pleasant  the 
agreeable  odour  which  proceeded  from  the  kitchen,  aad 
the  prunij)t  imbibition  of  some  excellent  rum,  soou  re- 
stored our  energies,  while  the  iatelligeace  that  there  was 
to  be  bottled  stout  at  supper  drove  us  into  a  state  of  wild 
hilarity.   Hastily  making  such  changes  in  our  apparel  as 
our  limited  wardrobe  rendered  possible,  we  sat  down  to 
such  a  supper  of  rump-steaks,  ro:ist  potatoes,  and  London 
stout,  as  would  have  filled  with  bitterest  envy  the  soul  of 
that    plump  head-waiter  at  the  Cock,*'  of  whom  tbe 
laureate  hath  penned  so  pleasant  a  legend. 

Good  work  and  good  food  conunand  good  sleep.  We 
woke  to  a  misty,  drizzling  morning,  breakfasted  well, 
bought  an  extra  wrap  or  two,  in  the  shape  of  wofrsted 
comforters,  of  our  kind  host,  and  parted,  mutually  well 
pleased.  Crossing  the  fjord  to  Bognelvdal,  we  regained 
our  ponies,  and,  discharging  after  some  angry  words  a  dis- 
gracefully heavy  bill  for  their  board  and  lodging,  we  got 
into  the  saddle  and  retraced  our  steps  of  the  first  di^. 
All  but  the  low  meadow-land  wjis  wrapped  in  thick  mist, 
which  became  denser  and  denser  as  we  ascended;  and 
when  we  reached  the  upper  regions  covered  with  the  hut 
night's  snow,  the  compass  was  in  constant  requisitioiL 
Indeed,  so  utterly  bewildering  were  the  combined  effects 
of  fog  and  snow,  that,  ou  one  ot  these  references  to  our 
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magnetic  Mendi  we  found  that  we  had  managed  to  turn 
right  round,  and  were  marching  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  we  had  intended.   Towards  noon  we  passed 

the  col,  and  soon  iiftcr  the  mist  cLaiiged  into  actual  rain. 
On  leaving  the  snow  we  found  the  moor-laiid  more  swampy 
than  eyer;  and  Watkina  narrowly  escaped  being  bogged, 
pony  and  alL  The  rain  had  the  one  advantage  of  rendering 
the  mosquitoes  somewhat  less  vigorous  in  their  attacks  as 
we  neared  their  habitations.  Still  there  were  more  than 
we  cared  to  meet  of  these  interesting  creatures,  who  beset 
U8  with  a  hideous  bussing,  wtdcb,  as  it  was  only  interrupted 
when  their  noses  were  deep  in  our  skin,  might  possibly  have 
been  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  speech  of  the  sim- 
pering fellow  with  weak  h'^^s,  —  '"Oh,  yuu  know,  deuce 
take  it!  we  can't  forego  blood,  you  know,  -we  must  have 
blood,  you  know.**  Gladly  did  we  shake  off  our  tormentors 
as  we  left  the  low  woods  and  trotted  along  the  half  mile 
of  open  road  into  Talvik.  We  entered  the  village  at 
8.30  P.M.,  extremely  moist,  tired,  and  hungry,  but  by  no 
means  dispirited ;  and  fully  satisiied  that  we  had  done  a 
wise  thing  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  Jdkuls  glacier. 
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1.  AMOUNT  OF  OZOKE  AT  DIFFERENT  ALTITUDES. 

Bf  F.  ¥.  TccitfiTT,  i.R-G.S. 

Very  general  attention  having  of  late  years  been  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  ozone,  especially  in  connection 
with  ita  bearings  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, I  venture  to  hope  that  the  following  contribution 
to  the  study  of  ita  diffusion  at  different  altitudes  may  not 
be  wholly  devoid  of  interest  or  value. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
true  nature  of  ozone^  nor  am  I  qualified  to  expreBB  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  idea  of  Professor  Faraday,  that 
it  is  merely  oxygen  in  an  ullotropic  state,  or  that  of  its 
discoverer.  Professor  iSchunbein,  who  would  view  it  as  a 
binoxide  of  hydrogen,  is  the  more  correct 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  form  of  ozonometer 
prepared  by  Dr.  Moffatt  of  Hawarden,  and  which  goes  by 
his  name,  believing  it  to  possess  advantages  over  that  of 
Professor  Schdnbein  in  increased  sensitiTeneBS^  and  in  the 
non-necessity  of  immersion  in  water,  which  pennits  of  the 
preservation  of  the  slips  for  years.  For  the  information 
of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  t^ike  observations  whilst 
travelling,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  arranged  a  most 
portable  form  of  case,  which,  after  an  examination  of  my 
specimens,  has  met  with  Dr.  Moffiitf  s  approyaL  To  the 
edge  of  a  tin  or  zinc  tii^k,  six  inches  in  diameter,  is  attached 
some  india-rubber  cloth,  which  hangs  down  in  a  cylin- 
drical form  to  a  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  is 
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entirely  open  at  the  bottom.  A  ring  on  the  top  of  the  disk 
Berves  to  hang  the  apparatus  outside  a  bed-room  windoiTy 

to  a  projecting  rook,  or  to  the  blade  of  an  ice-axe  set  up 
in  the  suuw.    To  another  ring  ou  the  under  surface  of  the 
disk,  a  short  piece  of  flexible  brass  wire  is  attached^  on 
which  one  of  the  prepared  slips  of  paper  is  suspended. 
The  lower  end  of  the  slip  should  be  about  one  inch  above 
the  bott<iiii  ul  till'  cylindrical  ease,  bo  as  to  he  protected 
from  wet  and  the  influence  of  light ;  wlu  u  not  in  use,  the 
whole  packs  flat  into  a  space  very  little  exceeding  that 
occupied  by  a  pair  of  socks  or  a  map,  and  is  therefore  qoite 
ctiiiipatible  with  the  cxii^^encies  of  a  knapsack.    The  pre- 
pared slipsy  with  scale  of  tints,  and  a  paper  of  instnictionSy 
may  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  W^ft^ 
Garden,  London.   If  Schonbein's  form  of  osonometer  is 
preferred,  the  ca.se  described  is  equally  adapted  to  it,  and 
Mr.  L.  P.  Cjisella  of  Hatton  (zarden  will  furnish  the  need- 
ful materials.   It  is  seldom  possible  in  the  course  of  a 
rapid  journey,  or  when  actively  engaged  in  mountaineering 
to  arrange  that  each  slip  shall  be  exposed  for  exactly  twelve 
hours,  but  compaiative  results  of  almost  equal  value  may 
be  obtained  by  simply  noting»  as  I  have  done  in  the  tables 
which  follow,  the  number  of  hours*  exposure,  and  then 
calculating  the  jjru portion  for  twelve  hours.   It  is  veiy 
desirable  to  record  tlie  hygroinetrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  at  intervals  during  the  period  of  exposure^  and 
also  to  observe  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  genersl 
character  of  the  weather,  and  height  of  the  post  of  obser- 
vation.    It  will  be  seen  that,  in  my  own  ca^<e,  this  has  been 
done  witli  some  care  for  1861,  but  only  in  a  few  instances 
for  the  observations  of  1860,  when  1  was  less  alive  to  the 
importance  of  these  subsidiary  data. 

In  this  country  it  has,  I  believe,  in  most  cases  l>een 
found  that  ozone  exists  in  larger  quantities,  or,  at  any  rate. 
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is  more  eneigetic  in  its  acdon,  as  the  height  of  the  star 
Hon  inereasee.   For  oonfirmation  of  this  law  as  regards 

the  CoiituKiit,  I  may  cite  the  observations  of  the  M^\. 
»Scliiagintweit,*  The  mean  of  six  obsersations  taken  at 
BL  Anton,  near  Partenkiroh»  in  the  fiavarian  I^riol*  at  an 
altitude  of  2461  feet,  is  2*7  of  Schonbem's  scale,  whilst 
the  simultaneona  onea  made  at  a  spot  called  the  Huthaus, 
4928  feet  iu  height,  give  44  of  ozone. 

Mj  own  experiments  tend  to  a  similar  result^  as  an  In* 
spection  of  the  table  will,  I  think,  demonstrate.   There  is, 
however,  another  element  besides  altitude  which  I  conceive 
to  have  a  very  importaut  bearing  ou  the  amount  of  ozone, 
and  that  is  the  degree  of  humidity.    In  damp  or  rainy 
weather,  and  especially  during  fogs,  I  have  remarked  that  a 
large  amount  of  ozone  is  indicated  by  the  test  pa[)ers,  even 
at  a  low  level,  whilst,  on  the  other  hanil,  in  fine  bright 
weather,  little  or  none  can  be  detected  at  great  altitudes. 
A  comparison  of  observations,  Nos.  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  with 
70,  shows  this  very  strikingly.    It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  tliis  result  may  possibly  be   explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  watery  particles  precipitated  from  a 
higher  region  may  bring  down,  in  a  sort  of  mechaoical 
suspension,  large  volumes  of  ozon^  as  in  the  case  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  but  I  only  throw  this  out  as  a  hint  to  future 
investigators,  and  with  very  great  diffidence.    It  is  possible 
that  this  fact  has  already  attracted  notice,  and  been  satis- 
factorily accounted  for;  but^  not  having  access  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  my 
conjectures  should  prove  to  be  merely  an  attempt  "  twice 
to  slay  the  slain."  f   The  same  exceptional  absence  or 

*  "  Noue  Unt^rsucbuDgen  liber  die  phynkaliache  Oeographie  and  die  Oeo- 

logie  der  AJpen,"  p.  692. 

t  My  frii  nd,  Mr.  W.  Mathews,  has  »uggrated  tn  mr  tluit  the  pToat<«r  in- 
teositj  of  the  discoloration  of  the  test  papers  in  wet  ot  foggy  weather  may 
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diminution  of  osone  at  greai,  altitudeB^  shown  in  the  caae  of 
oheervBtion  70,  has  been  observed  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Kolb 

of  Paris,  wlio  \\^  paid  much  att<'ntion  to  tlie  subject,  and 
has  kindly  furniBlied  me  with  8i>ine  of  the  restdts  gleaned 
in  the  course  of  his  Swiss  travels.  All  of  them  confirm  the 
gmeral  tendency  to  an  increase  in  quantity  with  increase 
in  height,  except  in  the  last  instance,  which  resembles  mj 
result  on  the  AiL^uille  du  (ioiite,  inasmueli  a.s  the  amount  of 
ozone  recorded  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  was  only  2, 
whilst  the  simultaneous  observation  at  the  Kiffel  inn  gave 
4*6,  and  that  at  Zermatt  3*2. 

Grouping  together  those  observations  of  my  own  in  the 
years  1860  and  1861,  for  which  I  have  also  hygrometrical 
data,  in  zones  of  altitude,  1  find  the  following  general 
results: — 

18G0. 

From  740  tn  2000  feet  Oione  1*6   B«Utiv«  Hunidilgr  67*6 
„    2000  „  4000  „        „    3*4  „  86 

4000  „  9000  „        „     7-8  „  88 

1861. 

From  1600  to  2000  feet  Oaoiw  1*7  Rolattt^  Humidi^  68 

„   8000  „  4000  „       „    4  0  „  74 

„  4000  «  6000  «       „    8-7  „  70 

If  we  take  the  entire  series  of  1860,  irrespective  of 
observations  on  the  dew  point  and  relative  humidity,  we 
get  — 

1860. 

From  740to2000f<«t  OtoMdll 
„  2000  „  4000  „  „  3-6 
„     4000  „  9000  „       „  6*8 


The  two  series  for  1860  show  the  existence  of  a  general 

he  duo,  not  .so  much  to  thft  larger  qiitmtity  of  ozone,  as  to  the  iiiorc-ast  ii 
sensitivi  ne^s  of  fbe  paper  when  in  a  damp  state.  The  qutstioji  i's  an  im- 
portant one,  and  I  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to  put  it  to  tlie  proof. 
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tendency  to  an  increase  of  ozone  with  a  simultaneous  one 
of  altitude  and  humidity;  but  the  extent  to  which  this 
latter  ag^ent  contributes  to  the  result  is,  I  think,  equally 

clearly  indicated  by  the  hist  Hue  of  the  series  of  1^61, 
where  a  decrease  in  humidity  is  coupK-d  with  a  diminished 
amount  of  ozone,  even  under  the  fovourable  condition  of 
an  increase  in  altitude. 

I  will  conclude  these  remarks  with  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr.  Ivulb. 

*'  Before  I  hecame  acquainted  with  your  ozone  observa- 
tionsy  I  bad  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  quantity  increases 
constanUy  with  the  height.  All  my  own  had  confirmed 
me  in  this  opinion,  and  M.  H.  Schlagintweit,  with  whom  1 
spent  a  fortnight  three  years  ago  amongst  the  peaks  and 
glaciers  of  the  Bernina,  informed  me  that  he  too  had 
found  this  law  confirmed  by  numerous  experiments  up  to 
a  height  of  19,000  feet  on  the  Ibi  Gfimin,  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  result  of  my  observation  on  Monte  Kosa  was,  how- 
ever, in  contradiction  to  all  that  preceded  it;  and,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  defective,  I  was  much  vexed  at  having 
&iled  in  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  expedition. 
Since,  however,  I  now  find  firom  you  that  you  obtained 
little  or  no  trace  of  ozone  on  tlie  test  pajx'i  exposed  for 
twelve  hours  outside  the  cabane  of  the  Aiguille  du  (jroute, 
I  see  clearly  that  my  Monte  Kosa  observation  was  a  good 
and  valuable  one^  and  that  it  tends  to  confirm  your  opinion 
of  the  dependence  of  the  quantity  of  ozone  upon  hiunidity 
as  irell  as  altitude.  It  may  be  that,  even  under  similar 
atmospheric  coiulitionH,  the  quantity  of  ozone  increases 
steadily  with  the  height  up  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  or 
llyOOO  feet,  and  then  decreases  again.  This  has  lately 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  as  regards  carbonic  add  gas 
by  Professor  Falkland,  who,  on  analysing  some  air  collected 
at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blauc,  found  less  carbonic  acid  gas 
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in  it  tbau  in  the  same  quantity  taken  at  the  Grrands  MuleU 
Further  inquiriee  are,  I  thinkj  necessaiy  to  proTe  to  de- 
monstration that  the  quantity  of  osone  in  the  air  reallj 

depends  on  humidity  at  all  heights,  or  that  above  a  cert^ 
point  (10,000 — 11,000  feet)  the  conditions  ar©  reversed, 
and  the  amount,  as  in  the  case  of  carboiuc  acid,  di- 
minishes.'* 
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2.  NOTES  ON  THE   "DIRT-BANDS"   OF  THE  LOWER 
GRIMDELWALD  GLACIER. 

Bt  F.  F.  Tticun,  F.ILO.& 

A  CORBESFONDENCE  with  Piofessor  Forbes  in  the  spring  of 
1859,  in  which  he  urged  me  to  give  a  little  more  attention 
to  scientific  questions,  led  to  my  establishing  myself  for  a 

couple  of  days  in  June  of  tliut  year  at  the  chalets  of 
Stiereck,  close  to  the  "  ti&meer  "  of  the  lower  Grindelwald 
glacier.  My  principal  object  was  an  examination  of  its 
laminated  or  ribbon  **  structure,  and  the  meoBurement  of 
its  dirt-bands.  To  the  former  I  shall  not  here  allude ;  but 
a  few  extracts  on  the  latter  isubject  fruu;  a  letter  addressed 
to  Professor  i'  orbes  on  my  return  in  September,  may 
perhaps  interest  some  readers. 

I  should  premise  that  Professor  Forbes  and  the  late 
Mr.  Mil  ward  had  already  thrown  much  light  on  the  whole 
subject*,  whilst  Professor  Tyudall  had  given  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mode  of  formation  of  dirt-bands f  almost 
identical  with  that  which  follows.  I  had  not,  however, 
access  to  this  hitter  source  of  information  till  a  later 
period,  nor,  of  course,  to  the  further  details  published  in 
1860  in  the  "  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,"  page  372  ei  se^i, 

•  Ki^rl  .  s  s  *'  Occasional  Papera  on  the  Theory  of  Glaciers,"  pp.  21 — 25, 
39—41,  213—217,  247,  262—265. 

t  In  a  paper  md  befen  th«  Bognl  Sodetj,  Febnuiy  WS^  1859,  On 
the  Teined  strnetnn  of  Gkeiin ;  with  obMrvatioi»  upon  whita  ioe-MMBUi, 
aiv-bnbUMy  and  dirt-bandit  sad  lamaiki  upon  QkoMr  thaoiita.*' 
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After  some  remarks  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
glacier,  and  the  developement  of  the  Teined  or  ribbon** 

structure,  my  letter  proceeds :  —  "On  rousing  from 
our  hay  in  the  Stit  reck  chalet  at  2  A.M.,  we  found  the 
weather  so  stormy  that  all  idea  of  crossing  the  Strahleck  was 
out  of  the  question.  We  therefore  tamed  in  for  a  further 
dose ;  and  as  towards  noon  the  day  improyed,  Lauener  and 
I  started  to  expli  »re,  whilst  Victor  denccnded  to  Grindelwald 
for  a  further  supply  of  provisions.  On  the  previous  day  I 
had  counted  nine  dirt-bands,  crossing  that  portion  of  the 
glacier  which  descends  from  the  Viescherhomer.  The 
spaces  between  these  were  occupied  by  considerable  swells 
or  hillocks  of  ico*,  whilst,  in  iinnicdiatt^  contact  with  each 
band  of  dirt,  and  invariably  on  its  northern  or  lower  side, 
a  strip  or  patch  of  unmeited  snow  was  distinguishable,  so 
that  a  section  of  the  glacier  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
would  have  presented  the  annexed  appearance. 


PUtT-UAXDS. 


"The  limits  of  each  band  and  *  wrinkle'  were  so  clearly 
defined,  by  the  existence  of  an  incipient  crevasse  in  the  in* 
teT8pace(perhap8  in  this  stage  of  developement  as  much  the 
effect  of  water  as  of  strain)  that,  provided  with  a  good  100 
foot  tape,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  measure  the  entire  series. 
My  chief  difficulty  was  to  fix  up(ju  a  well-defined  starting- 
point,  as  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Viescherhomer 
the  ice  was  in  so  disjointed  a  state,  and  so  cut  up  by  valleys 
and  watercourses  in  all  directions,  that  any  accurate  mea- 

•  "WrinkleB."  ForW  "  Occasional  FipcraoDGladcnL''  Fifth  Letter, 
pp.  40, 41.  A.  and  a  Black,  186d. 
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surement  vaa  impoBsible,  and  I  considered  that  little  value 
would  attach  to  what,  at  best,  could  be  but  a  loose  esti- 
mate. I  therefore  descended  a  distance  of  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  till  I  came  to  a  monticule  or  hummock, 
well-defined  at  its  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  the 
first  of  a  series  of  nine  or  ten,  which  extended  nearly  as 
far  as  a  point  opposite  the  angle  of  rock  bounding  the 
Stiereck  pasturages  on  the  N. 

^  Sending^  Lauener  forward  with  the  end  of  the  tape,  I 
descended  aluug  the  crests  of  the  series,  measuring  the 
distance  between  the  crevasses.    These,  as  already  de- 
scribed, coincided  with  the  apices  of  the  dirt-bauds,  which 
cohered  a  breadth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  upon  the  lower 
terniiual  slope  of  eacli  monticide.    At  fir-t  the  crevasses 
were  of  slight  depth,  and  either  formed  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
or  were  filled  with  standing  water,  which^  however,  cut  into 
the  ice  to  a  greater  depth  the  further  I  went,  and  aided  to 
produce  what  became  at  length  developed  into  well-defined 
fissures  of  one  to  three  feet  in  width  and  several  yards  in 
depth.   Next  to  the  stream  or  creyasse  on  the  ascending 
slope  of  the  succeeding  monticule,  a  bed  of  snow  from  ten 
to  forty  feet  in  breadth  invariably  occurred.    At  first  it 
struck  me  as  rather  strange  that  it  should  have  completely 
melted  on  the  N.  of  each  hillock,  and  yet  remain  on  the 
southern  side  with  its  warmer  exposure.    This  result 
might,  however,  be  due  to  the  direction  of  the  recent 
snow-storms,  which,  coming  from  the  S,,  would  naturally 
accumulate  more  considerable  massee  ia  this  position.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  in  and  beneath  these  strips  of  snow 
much  dirt  and  debris  existed,  which  would  finally  be  de- 
posited on  the  ice,  and  thus  increase  the  width  of  the  band 
of  discolouration.  It  appeared,  then,  clear  from  these  facts 
that  the  bands  are  produced  in  something  like  the  follow- 
ing manner :  — 
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Admitting  the  existence  of  the  undulations,  *  wrinkles  * 
or  monticules  (for  they  are  real  hills,  rising  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  general  levels  and  sometimes  ter- 

uiinating  so  steeply  at  their  lower  extremities  m  to  require 
caution  in  descending  them),  but  without  for  the  preseut 
going  into  the  question  of  their  origin,  let  us  consider  the 
glacier  as  it  would  appear  during  spring  before  the  melting 
of  the  snows.   These  snows,  oovering  the  entire  sorfiice, 
would  gradually  become  diseoloured  by  the  dirt  which 
Btornis  of  wiud  sometimes  dt^posit  over  vast  areas  in  an 
astonishingly  short  space  of  time,  whilst  masses  of  debris 
of  larger  dimensions  would  be  met  with,  scattered  up  and 
down  over  the  surface,  or  concealed  in  the  interior  of  the 
snowy  covering.    The  finer  ])aiticles  wuuki  be  carried  by 
the  wind  into  the  hullows,  rather  than  on  to  the  more  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  surface,  and  hence  there  would 
gradually  be  aocumukted  in  the  interspaces  between  the 
undulations  a  considerable  amount  of  foreii^n  matter, 
which,  as  the  snow  meltt-d,  would  of  course  be  deposited 
upon  the  ice.    These  dirt  accumulations  would  further  be 
increased  by  the  smaller  but  still  considerable  amount  of 
debris  resting  upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hillocks, 
which  the  streams  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
and  the  surface  ablation  of  the  ice,  would  speedily  convey 
into  the  hollows.    The  process  seems  to  me  obvious,  and 
was,  in  fa/A,  going  on  beneath  my  eyes. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  first  well- 
defined  undulation,  I  obtained  the  following  results  for  it 
and  the  succeeding  ones,  measuring  downwards : — 
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Of  theae^  Nob.  10  and  11  were  so  imperfeotlj  separated, 
tbat  I  found  it  difficult  to  decide  on  tbeir  respectiye 

lenc^li.^,  I  lit  finally  fixed  on  a  crevasse  as  the  boiiiuiary 
line.  Below  the  bottom  of  No.  11  the  glacier  became 
much  crevassedy  and  the  next  monticule!,  if  another  indeed 
existed^  was  mingled  with,  and  lost  in  the  final  ioe-fihU.'' 
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Br  THE  Est,  G.  C.  Hodounsok,  M.A. 

Of  the  many  travellers  who  year  by  year  bend  their  steps 
to  the  Alpsj  in  search  of  a  new  pleasure^  or  to  balance  the 
year's  account  of  overtaxed  energies  by  the  most  invigor- 
ating of  recrcUiuij,  probably  very  few  think  of  engaging 
in  obserTations  similar  to  those  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
paper.   Some  there  will  doubtless  be  to  whose  tastes  and 
habits  of  mind  such  an  occupation  would  be  uncongenial ; 
still,  putting  these  out  of  the  question,  it  will  be  true  that 
of  the  remainder  only  a  small  proportion  has  hitherto 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  collection  of  those  physical 
facts  which  meet  them  at  every  turn  in  their  travels.  If 
that  proportion  can  be  materially  increased,  something 
will  have  been  gained^  both  for  the  stores  of  Alpine  ex- 
perience and  for  the  observers  themselves.   This,  I  am 
aware,  is  debateable  ground ;  and  it  may  be  urged,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  a  certain  character  of  mind^  and  much 
previous  practice  on  the  part  of  the  observer^  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  value  for  such  observations^  while  on  the 
otlier,  some  may  be  disposed  to  question  whether  the 
enjuymcnU  and  benefits  of  Alpine  travel  admit  of  being 
increased  by  such  pursuits.   What,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  reveUing  at  ease  in  that  glorious 
scenery?  What  refreshment  bo  great  as  thoroughly  to  un- 
bend the  weary  mind?  And  yet  those  who  have  made  the 
trial  among  her  rocks,  her  flowers,  her  snows,  have  found 
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that  nature  ever  reveala  herself  in  her  hireet  hues  to  thoK 
who  consult  her  oracles.   The  powers  of  ohsetratiofli  mte 

strengthened ;  beauties  are  gradually  unfolded  which  once 
passed  unnoticedy  and  those  before  perceived  imper£ectij 
are  more  thoroughly  seen  and  enjoyed. 

Some  of  the  observations  here  proposed  require,  with 
the  coiit^Mvplatod  appliauccji,  no  long  prt^vinus  apprentice- 
ship ;  besides  the  interest  which  thej  cannot  &il  to  poflseas 
for  those  who  make  them^  they  will  help  to  delineate  bj 
degrees  more  and  more  accurately  the  features  of  the  higher 
Alpine  tracts  which  have  lately  been  the  scenes  ol  so  much 
enterprise  and  activity,  and  pleasant  reminiscences  of  which 
find  an  appropriate  place  in  this  volume.  The  truth  is, 
that  exploration  advances  at  a  higher  rate  than  method- 
ical (jbservation ;  and  if  something  remains  to  be  done  in 
breaking  new  ground,  much  more  remains  to  be  done  in 
traversing  with  instruments,  districts  lately  op^ed  out; 
which,  even  if  every  traveller  who  has  penetrated  them  had 
been  an  ardent  observer,  would  still  furnish  abundant  work 
for  the  future^   There  is  a  remarkable  dearth  of  obeervsi- 
tions  among  the  higher  regions.   Take,  for  example,  the 
well-kuuwn  route  between  the  Grands  Mulets  and  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc :  we  have  many  points  well-knawii 
by  distinctive  marks  and  familiar  names,  the  Montdes,  the 
Petit  Plateau,  the  Grand  Plateau,  the  Corridor,  the  Petits 
Muletij,  the  Miir,  the  Calotte, — but  how  many  observations 
have  we,  for  example,  for  determining  the  height  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  M4r,  and  the  same  for  the  Calotte  ? 
Instances  might  easily  he  multiplied.   Again,  of  men  of 
science,  not  evt  ry  one  is  equal  to  reaching  the  less  acces- 
sible parts  of  the  higher  mountains.   And  even  in  the 
case  of  the  hardy  mountaineer,  when  these  are  attained, 
unless  he  carefully  watches  and  trains  himself,  his  powers 
of  obaervatiou  will  probably  cease  to  be  on  the  alert. 
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This  is  especially  the  ease  on  coTtnn;iii(liug  siinimita  j  we 
allow  ouiselves  to  repose  almost  iu  bewildermeut  at  the 
umazipg  magnificence  around  ns.   Bnt,  nevertheleflBy  a 
strong  resolution  knows  how  to  assert  its  sway,  and  will 
overcome  the  natural  disinelinntion  for  tlie  work  of  obser- 
vation.   As  there  is  worthy  occupation  on  the  mountain 
side  for  the  artist,  the  botanist^  the  geologisti  so  is  there 
also  for  the  meteorologist  that  which  will  combine  har- 
monioubly  with  Lis  eujuymeut  of  the  scene,  and  even 
enhance  it.   The  landscapes  and  the  flowers  have  their 
votaries  not  a  few ;  and  if  this  brief  notice  should  happily  win 
some  ^rieaners  for  the  field  of  meteorology,  and  make  their 
hrst  steps  at  all  easier,  it  perhaps  will  uot  be  without  its 
use,  certainly  not  without  its  gratification.   Some  hints  of 
the  kind,  in  short  compass,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
meet  with  a  few  years  ago,  and  therefore  hope  that  these 
may  not  now  be  unacceptable  to  others  circumstanced  as  I 
was  then. 

In  order  that  observatbns  may  be  iairly  within  our 

power  in  places  not  easily  accessible,  the  iustniinents 
employed  must  be  such  as  may  be  expected  to  endure  the 
perils  and  rough  work  of  difficult  climbing.  If  many 
observations  during  the  day*s  work  are  desirable^  then 
the  further  condition  must  be  fulfilled  that  the  act  of 
observing  shall  be  such  as  to  involve  little  delay  en  rouie. 
If  the  obseryers  are  to  be  othennse  than  few,  and  their 
records  accurate,  the  instruments  adopted  must  not  be  of 
extreme  delicacy  or  complicatiuii,  or  soon  liable  to  de- 
rangement, hut  such  as  with  a  little  practice  and  ordinary 
care  may  be  used  to  good  purpose.  These  are  conditions 
which  we  cannot  expect  all  meteorological  instruments  to 
fulfil.  We  must  make  our  selection  accordingly ;  for  in 
proportion  as  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  wo  shall  enlist 
new  observers,  and  multiply  trustworthy  observatLons  of 
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a  class  in  which  Diiinerous  results  with  toKTable  accuracr 
are  to  be  preferred  to  a  few  with  extreme  refinement. 

Until  recently  the  instrameots  for  measuring  heigliti 
without  having  recourse  to  levelling  or  trigonometrical 
Hui  vey  were  the  mercurial  barometer,  the  sympiesometer, 
and  the  open  scale  thermometer  of  short  range  below  212* 
Fahr.,  with  cauldron,  for  ascertaining  the  boiling*  point 
to  180*  Fahr.  Of  these  the  two  former  require  to  \ye 
can  .'full  J  guarded  from  .suddeu  and  violent  jar,  the  pnt- 
bable  consequence  of  which  is  fracture  in  the  case  of  the 
barometer,  and  &tal  derangement  in  that  of  the  syiupie- 
soracter. 

To  observe  the  barometer  in  a  room  under  &voarabIe 
circumstances  with  perfect  accuracy  requires  some  little 
practice.   Supposing  the  art  attained,  there  arises  the 
iiiore  lV)rinidal)h.*  difficulty  en  marche  that,  to  cret  an 
observation  which  can  be  relied  on^  a  considerable  halt 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  mercury  may  have  time  to 
settle.   The  ordinary  boiling  point  apparatus  is  a  trouble- 
some  instrument,  especially  at  great  hei^^'hts,    I  found 
one  of  the  old  construction  to  require,  even  in  a  room,  foil 
ten  minutes  to  complete  an  observation.  The  instrament 
as  modified  by  Mr*  Gralton  I  have  never  used,  but  it  is 
certainly  much  lighter  and  more  portable,  and  is  said  also 
to  be  more  e^cpeditious ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
a  boiling  point  apparatus  can  ever  be  an  instram^t  well 
adapted  to  the  snow-fields. 

With  any  of  the  above  three  instruments,  great  fre- 
quency of  observation  is  out  of  the  question*  Let  m 
see,  then,  how  &r  the  aneroid  barometer  is  likely  to  serve 
om  purpose  for  the  kind  of  observations  I  am  advocafinf^. 

Tlie  aneroid  or  non-fluid  barometer  consistij  of  a  cylin- 
drical box  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  exhausted  of  air  and  hermettcally 
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sealed.  The  top  of  the  box  is  corrugated ;  and  its  centre  is 
attached  to  the  arm  of  a  lever,  whose  axis  rests  on  two  sup- 
portsy  each  risuig  about  an  inch  from  the  plate  to  which  the 

vacuuin-l)Ox  is  firmly  secured.  The  other  arm  of  the  lever 
is  counterpoiseii  l^'a  spiral  Hpriug,  also  fixed  to  tlie  bottom 
plate:  and  the  extremity  of  this  arm  is  connected  with 
simple  mechanism  for  effectlDg  the  circular  motion  of  an 
upright  axis,  which»  being  steadied  by  a  hair  spring,  carries 
the  pointer.  If  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  vacuum- 
})0x  lid  be  considered  the  power,  and  the  resistance  uf  the 
spiral  spring  the  weight,  the  lever  is  of  the  third  order. 
The  whole  is  inserted  in  an  outside  case,  the  top  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  dial  plate  and  glass,  removable  at  plea- 
sure ;  so  that  the  interior  of  the  instrumeut  maybe  readily 
examined. 

The  Aneroid*  fulfils  the  two  essential  conditions  of  being 
both  hardy  and  handy.  It  will  bear  even  rough  usage 
without  breaking  dovnd.  In  1859,  having  previously  been 
lii  gi  lit  with  eminent  London  opticiaiis  for  a  more  ser- 
viceable instrument,  I  carried  an  aneroid  of  ordinary 
constniction,  purchased  of  Ne\%'Tnan  in  1849,  through  a 
five  weeks'  walk  in  the  Alps.  It  had  to  put  up  with  the 
worst  of  stowage  in  a  bundle,  packed  with  a  sheet  of 
macintosh  which  had  been  substituted  for  a  knapsack, 
that  it  might  be  of  use  in  camping  out.  Nevertheless  the 
aneroid  only  once  got  deranged ;  that  occurred  on  the  top 
of  the  diligence,  near  Lungem,  owing  to  the  kinking  of 
the  chain,  as  we  were  passing  over  a  rough  piece  of  road. 
During  the  day's  walking  I  found  it  had  righted  itself, 
and  thi>ugli  carried  up  and  down  without  particular  care, 
day  after  day,  over  great  heights,  it  never  went  wrong  again. 

*  "  Aneroid  "  »anflaid,  the  deriratiou  beiug  from  a  privative,  and  i^riftSt 
(for  iwfAr,  ef.  vim)  flnid. 

H  H  S 
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Od  my  return,  after  only  a  small  rectification  of  the 
standard,  it  gave  as  good  results  as  ever  near  the  sea-level. 
Bat  the  aneroid  to  wliich  I  am  referring  ranged  onlj  from 
About  31  inches  to  a  little  below  23  inches;  and  on 

atUtinin<^  a  licifrht  soiiu-wliat  above  7000  feet,  the  >j»riu^ 
wa«  BO  far  relaxed  that  the  extremity  of  the  lever  came  in 
contact  with  the  top  of  the  box.  In  its  construction,  in 
all  probability,  only  ordinary  barometrical  indications  about 
the  sea-level  were  ever  contemplated.  Its  performances 
therefore  aug:iired  all  the  better  for  what  mi^/ht  be 
expected  from  an  instrument  made  expressly,  with  extra 
care  and  labour,  for  hypsometrical  purposes. 

The  inventor's  patent  having  expired  in  1859, 1  hoped 
that  English  skill  and  enterprise  mififht  be  enlisted  in 
producing  an  aneroid  of  superior  workmanship,  with  au 
extended  range. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  the  following  specification  was 
sent  to  the  leading  instrument  makers  in  London,  with  an 
offer  of  a  premium  of  10/.,  besides  the  price,  for  the  best 
instnmient  which  should  be  sent  in  to  the  Alpine  Club 
fairly  fulfilling  the  conditions:  — 

<«The  lange  of  the  instrument  is  to  extend  from  31  in. 
to  16  in.  It  is  believed  thai  this  may  be  effected  by  a 
single  vacuum-box  and  set  of  works;  and  the  following 
construction  is  suggested  with  a  view  to  lightness  and  por- 
tability. 

While  the  pressure  varies  from  31  in.  to  16  in.,  the  index 
is  to  be  carried  twice  round,  extending  in  both  directions 

from  the  centre,  and  consisting  of  two  arms,  one  1 }  in.  and 
the  other  1^  in.  long,  sweeping  circles  respectively  3 J  in. 
and  3  in.  in  diameter ;  the  graduation  of  the  inner  circle 
extending  from  31  to  24,  and  that  of  the  outer  from  24  to 
16 ;  the  mark  24  on  the  larger  and  smaller  circles  being 
exactly  180°  apai't,  no  tiiut  tliti  iiidicatiuLL;s  begun  on  the 
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inner  circle  by  the  shorter  arm  are  coutmued  by  the  longer 
arm  on  the  outer  drcle. 

''The  index  should  move  in  a  plane  as  near  to  the 

graduated  j)liite  ius  may  be  consintont  with  security  against 
contact.  Compensation  under  changes  of  temperature 
should  be  aimed  at  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  different 
metals  among  the  levers.  The  divisions  are  to  be  earried 
to  the  fiftietli  of  an  incli.  Li<;htne88  to  the  almost 
extent  consistent  with  strength  and  durability  is  an  impor- 
taut  requisite.  It  is  thought  that  the  instrument  need  not 
weigh  more  than  16  ounces.  A  leathern  case  should  ac- 
compaiiv  it  fitted  witli  a  move<able  front,  which  will  admit 
of  the  indtrument  being  read  without  being  removed  from 
the  case. 

In  order  to  determine  the  respective  merits  of  the 

instruments  they  will  be  carefully  tested  in  the  following 
particulars. 

1.  Correctness  of  graduation  throughout  the  scale. 
^  2.  Compensation  for  temperature. 

**  3.  Resumption  of  readings  corresponding  to  given 
pressures  after  repeated  applications  of  the  air-pump. 

"  4.  Behaviour  in  all  respects  after  being  conveyed  in  a 
knapsack  a  testing  distance  (a)  on  foot,  (6)  on  horseback, 
(c)  on  the  top  of  a  carriage  over  a  London  pavement." 

The  specification  had  first  been  submitted  to  an 
eminent  mechanist,  espedally  on  the  points  whether  suf- 
ficient effective  range  could  be  got  without  requiring  too 
much  play  in  the  lid  of  the  vacuum-box ;  and  whether  any 
difficulty  need  arise  from  the  chain  passing  twice  round 
the  axis.  His  opinion  was  entirely  &vourable  on  both  these 
points. 

The  makers  to  whom  the  specification  was  sent  were 
informed  that  it  might  be  considered  in  some  respects  only 
suggestive,  that  the  aneroid  best  adapted  for  the  work 
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woiikl  be  preferred,  whatever  the  details  of  its  con- 
fitructioQ.    The  etleetive  range  alone  was  imperative. 

The  circular  to  the  tnstnime&t-maken  broagfat  no 
aneroid  into  the  field,  and  disappointment  alone  was  the 
result  of  this,  as  of  the  previous  endeavour.   A  range  to 
give  good  results  up  to  7000  or  8000  feet  was  the  be«t  offer. 
I  found  another  member  of  the  Alpine  Club  f)ursuing 
the  same  object  i  he  had  engaged  the  efforts  of  a  London 
optician;  and  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
in  order  to  secure  a  range  from  31  in.  to  16  in.  at  least 
two,  and  most  probably  three  separate  aueruids  would 
be  required,  dividing  the  range  among  them.    The  burthen 
of  the  optician's  answer  to  enquiries  made  in  1860  and 
1861  was, — difficulty  great:  progress  slow:  success  not 
despaired  of:  two  instruments  at  least  would  be  neoessaiy. 
The  diilieulty  was  said  to  be  with  the  vacuum-box,  as  the 
movement  of  the  top  must  be  confined  \dthin  the  narrowest 
limits,  otherwise  the  instrument  failed  to  recover  its  standard 
after  being  subjected  to  the  rarer  atmosphere.   Hence  the 
necessity  for  at  least  two  instruments,  the  vacuum-box  lid 
of  each  having  only  half  the  play  whicli  vvuuid  be  required 
in  order  that  the  range  might  be  concentrated  in  a  single 
instrument. 

Upon  repeated  representations  of  this  difficulty,  the 
followinj;  plan  uccurred  to  me  for  overcumiug  it,  without 
resort  !  11^^  to  a  second  instrument. 

Let  the  vacuum-box  and  its  lever  be  fixed  on  one  stage, 
and  the  spiral  spring  with  its  system  of  levers  on  another ; 
let  the  centre  of  the  vacuum-box  lid  be  restricted  to  a  very 
small  extent  of  motion,  !)y  placing  two  rest«,  the  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  lever  on  winch  it  act^ 
The  rests  should  be  slightly  elastic^  so  as  to  avoid  jar,  but 
should  allow  the  lever  only  just  sufficient  i^y  to  work 
clear  of  them.  The  two  stages,  that  of  the  vacuttm-box  and 
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thAt  of  the  spring,  should  bearxanged  so  as  to  approximate 
by  a  ftlow  motLon  screw,  which  would  have  to  be  adjusted 
for  each  observation,  until  the  lever  should  stand  clear  of 

the  rests.  Extent  of  range  might  obviouhly  al^o  be  gained 
without  increasing  the  play  of  the  centre  of  the  vacuum- 
box  lid  by  giving  greater  rigidity  to  the  spiral  spring,  so 
that  for  a  given  difference  of  atmospheric  pressure  the 
extreiuity  of  the  apiiug  would  traverse  a  ies^  space.  This 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  openness  of  the  scale,  which  how- 
ever nught  be  preserved,  by  either  giving  the  mechanism 
between  the  spring  and  the  pointer  a  higher  multiplying 
power,  or  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  graduated 
circle. 

About  Christmas  1860  Professor  Miller,  whom  I  had  con- 
sult L'd  on  some  of  the  foregoing  difficulties,  advised  me  when 
next  in  Paris  to  call  on  M,M.  Lerebuurs  and  ^ecretan  (M. 
Secretan  alone  now  represents  the  firm),  13  Place  du  Pont 
Neuf.   Disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  being  able  to  accom- 
pany my  friend  Mr.  Pludsun  to  Switzerland  last  summer, 
I  urged  him,  instead  of  being  content  with  an  improved 
instrument  of  only  eight  or  nine  inches  range,  lately  sub- 
mitted by  a  London  optician,  to  try  what  he  could  meet 
with  on  the  native  Roil  of  the  aner<;id  — iu  Paris,  where  it 
had  been  from  the  hrst^  and  perhaps  exclusively,  manufac- 
tored.    He  did  so,  and  obtained  an  instrument  of  M. 
Secretan  which,  so  far  as  his  experience  of  it  went,  gave 
him  great  satibfaction,  and  promised  to  be  just  the  com- 
panion for  a  mountaineer  exploring  the  higher  ranges. 
He  informs  me,  that   the  needle  on  descending  returns 
exactly  to  the  point  from  which  it  originally  started.''  To 
eucourage  travellers  in  the  High  Alps  to  procure  this 
instrument,  the  price  of  which  in  a  case  is  100  francs,  and 
to  make  testing  observations  with  it,  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  this  paper. 
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Mr.  Hadson^s  aneroid  rangee  from  800  mm.  (31.5  ul) 

to  380  iniii.  I  1  i'Uti  in.),  and  sIkjuUI  be  available  up  to 
about  lb,000  feet  above  tlie  sea-leveL    Its  weight  is  30 
ounces,  and  the  diameter  of  the  graduated  circle  3.8  in. 
M.  Secretan  informs  me  that  M.  Vidi,  the  inYentor,  has 
been  able  to  funiish  an  effective  ranfre  from  800  mm.  (  3  l.J 
in.)  to  300  mm.  (11.8  in.),  which  will  serve  for  an  elevatioa 
of  nearly  24,000  feet.   In  India  or  South  America,  or  for 
balloon  ascents,  such  an  instrument  would  be  a  ^  i  eat  boon ; 
but  for  European  mouutains  it  would  be  ]ireferable  to  have 
a  smaller  range — from  about  780  mm*  (30.71  in.)  to  400 
(15.75  in.);  because,  with  the  same  diameter  of  the  gra- 
duated circle,  a  more  open  scale  is  obtained.    M.  Secretiin 
states  that  the  compensation  for  temperatmre  in  the  me- 
chanism of  the  instrument  is  perfect^  and  that,  oonao- 
quently,  no  correction  is  required.   He  also  aasnres  me 
that  it  returns  to  its  point  of  departure  after  being  use(i 
at  great  heights.    The  possession  of  this  essential  qualili- 
cation,  and  the  compensation  for  temperature^  require 
testing.   The  graduation  is  experimental,  bang  marked 
off,  ccntiinetit?  by  centimetre,  accordinj?  to  the  readimrs 
of  a  atandard  barometer  placed  side  by  bide  with  it  mider 
the  air-pump.   If  M.  Secretan's  confidence  is  justified, 
the  convenience  of  tiiis  mode  of  graduation  for  the  class 
of  observations  here  more  especially  advocated,  is  obvioiis: 
but,  should  the  aneroid  be  convicted  of  any  material 
deviation  from  the  standard  on  the  traveller's  retuni, 
the  recorded  observations  will  need  to  he  corrected,  and 
will  even  then  be  invested  with  a  much  lower  decree  of 
authority  than  if  the  standard  is  found  to  be  pre* 
served.   In  this  case  there  will  be  a  balance  of  advantage 
in  marking  only  the  two  extreme  points  by  comparison 
with  the  mercuri;il  barometer  under  the  air-pump,  and  in 
graduating  equ^y  between  these,  instead  of  taking  each 
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centimetre  experimentally,  and  dividing  unequally.  A 
register  of  the  index  error  throughout  the  scale  will  have 
to  be  yery  carefully  made  for  each  instromenti  The 
equal  graduation  would  allow  a  vernier  to  be  used  for 
reading  off,  it  found  desirable. 

I  would  by  all  means  suggest  that  the  aneroids  should 
be  graduated  with  English  inches,  as  well  as  with  milli** 
metres  —  the  latter  fus  most  convenient  for  immediate  com- 
parison with  the  recorded  observations  at  Creneva  and  St. 
Bernard ;  the  former  for  obtaining  approximate  results  at 
the  moment  from  the  obsenrationB  made  during  the  walk. 
This  might  be  conveuiently  effected  by  extending  the 
pointer  both  ways  from  the  centre^  and  making  one  of 
its  arms  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  so  that  the  extre- 
mity of  the  one  arm  might  traverse  a  circle  graduated  by 
'  millimetres,  the  other  a  second  circle  marked  with  inches 
to  fiftieths. 

Taking  an  observation  of  the  aneroid  gives  hardly 

more  trouble  than  a-seertaining  the  hour  by  a  wat^h,  and 
entails  upon  the  traveller  en  marche  only  a  momentary 
hsli,  since  the  &ithful  pointer  follows  surely  and  instantly 
every  step  of  ascent  or  descent.  Neither  will  the  obser* 
vation  of  the  temperature,  except  in  rare  crises,  involve 
any  more  delay,  if  only  a  suitable  thermometer  be  em- 
ployed. While  the  barometer  can  be  observed  only 
sparingly  during  the  day*s  walk,  by  reason  of  the  time 
absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  a  perfect  settlement  of  the 
mercury,  aneroid  observations  may  be  multiplif  1  t  •  al- 
most any  extent  without  inconvenience,  fiut  if  obser- 
vations were  to  be  multiplied,  it  seemed  desirable  that  the 
means  for  their  computation  should  be  simplified  as  much 
as  possible  by  compounding  for  the  smaller  correr  tions. 
This  consideration,  and  the  interest  which  is  attached  to 
knowing  on  tbe  instant  the  number  of  feet  of  ascent  or 
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descent  between  succeBsive  observatLoii0»  induced  me  two 
yem  ago  to  make  the  neceflsary  calculations  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  have  the  results  printed,  with  simple  instnicdona, 

nil  a  card  *,  which  would  be  more  duiahle  than  paper,  and 
more  readable  in  the  wind.  As  the  aneroids  for  sale  in 
England  have  been  dialled  with  a  scale  of  inches  gene* 
rally  divided  to  eveiy  fiftieth^  and  of  course  capable  of 
being  read  with  ease  to  the  hundredth  of  an  inch,  the 
readiii«^.s  of  the  aneroid,  and  the  corresponding  height  in 
f«;et,  were  tabulated  to  every  tenths  with  a  cuhiinn  of 
difference  for  computing  the  number  of  feet  due  to  the 
place  of  hundredths^  The  traveller,  with  this  card  in  his 
hand,  can  ascertain  at  once  the  difference  of  altitude  of 
any  two  points  in  bis  line  of  march.  Not  only  to  the 
meteorologist,  but  to  the  botanist,  or  geologist,  intent 
upon  the  limits  within  which  certain  plants  or  rocks  occur - 
in  certain  localities,  such  information  on  the  spot  must  be 
of  much  interest 

With  such  facilities  for  observing,  atli^rded  by  the  ane- 
roid, there  may  perhaps  be  travellers  who  will  not  think 
it  too  much  trouble  to  record  the  observations  of  their 
day's  walk  in  some  such  form  as  that  below.  The  other 
instruments  to  be  employed  besides  the  aneroid  will  be  the 
dry  bulb  thermomotor,  neces.sary  to  be  observed  with  the 
aneroid  for  the  caiculution  ol'  the  height ;  the  wet  bulb 
thermometer,  for  ascertaining,  by  comparison  with  the  dry, 
the  relative  humidity;  the  clinometer,  and  the  a&muth 
compasB^t   Unless  the  traveller  has  experience  of  the  wet 

*  Some  of  these  am  depomted  at  Ae  Alpine  dnli^  and  are  at  the 

«f  rri  'ii  of  any  membors  who  hare  occasion  for  them. 

t  To  thf^s-c  might  perhaps  be  added  ozone  paper,  and  sfti^itiv*^  paper 
prepnrvd  v,i\\\  iiilrntf*  of  silvfr,  to  he  kt-jif  oarpfullv,  of  ooursi',  fruni  the 
posaible  iutnision  of  light  until  the  moment  of  use.  With  due  management 
thia  might  probably  aoawer  mXL  aa  an  aetiooBoope.  OtMerrationa  irith  the 
aetinometer  on  high  iwnmita  would  doubtleaa  be  intenating;  bat  the  in- 
atrnment  ia  not  one  aaited  fat  general  nae^  and  reqwrea  s  continued 
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bulb  thermometer,  it  is  better  altogether  omitted  on 
account  of  the  precautions  necessary  for  its  effectual  use, 
nor  can  it  be  obfierred  to  good  purpose  in  a  series  of  short 
halts. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

& 

7. 

9. 

1  )iir;i- 
tion  of 
Halt. 

Place  of  Ob- 

Tim*. 

Therm 
Dry. 

aroeter. 
Wet. 

Ane- 
roid. 

Wind. 

Sky. 

ContinaatiOQ  of 
Bootc. 

 r 

h.  ID. 

•  « 

0  8 

1  Foot  of 

Ascent  to 

Boss*' 
du  Urora- 

Ro«k 

a.  m. 
9.40 

10.13 

29 

35° 

EXAI 

Ih  Jul; 

f,  1851 

17  64 
1712 

NNW. 

Clear 

IS:28<»x26'aE. 
.  24°  X  18'  8.B. 

In  column  9,  whicli  involves  the  use  of  the  watch,  clino- 
meter, and  compass,  f\28°  x  25  deuottjii  a  rise  of  28^  on 
the  average  for  25  minutes:  to  denote  a  like  descent  the 

symbol  28''x26'^  may  be  employed.  S.E.  denotes  that 
the  average  progress  during  this  time  is  soiitli-c.-Lst.  Be- 
tween successive  observations  of  the  aneroid,  more  than  one 
entty  might  be  made  in  this  column  if  desired.  The  most 
important  columns  are  2,  S,  4, 6, 7,  9 :  the  form  may  be 
varied  according  to  judgment  or  fitncy,  and  would  not 
generally  iiirlii  li;  all  the  particulars  given  here. 

Even  if  the  full  table  were  adopted,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  an  entry  being  made  in  every  column  at  each  halt  A 
few  minutes  before  setting  out  will  suffice  to  rule  a  portion 
of  the  traveller's  note-book  for  such  entries  as  he  may 
select.   With  regard  to  the  gradients  on  the  line  of  march, 

uttcntioQ  which  it  could  not  receive  under  ordinaiy  ciicamBtauces  from  tho 
ttaveller  in  the  Alps. 
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without  measuring  the  angle  by  the  clinometer^  the  tm- 

tutored  eye  is  apt  to  form  the  most  erroneous  estimates^ 
generally  much  in  excess  of  the  truth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  routes « may  be  laid  down  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  by  means  of  observations  registered  in 
the  manner  proposed.  Succeeding  travellers  would  thua 
be  furnished  with  serviceable  hinta  for  their  excursions, 
and  they  in  their  turn  would  contribute  to  still  closer 
approximations.  Several  such  registers  of  different  routes 
through  a  district  would  furnish  materials  for  laying  down 
a  trustworthy  map  on  a  good  scale,  in  which  guesses 
should  no  longer  take  the  place  of  observed  facts.  By 
taking  the  mean  of  observations  made  with  the  aneroid  at 
the  same  pomt^i  at  various  times  by  various  observers,  and 
under  every  varie^  of  &vourable  circumstance,  the  errors 
incident  to  single  observations  would  be  eliminated,  and 
an  extensive  table  of  very  approximate  heights  might  thus 
in  a  few  years  be  funned.  It  may  be  worth  considering 
whether  this  end  might  not  be  promoted  if  the  Alpine  Club 
were  to  open  a  register  for  these  observations. 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  formula  for  the  computation  of 
heights  from  records  of  barometric  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture, and  on  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  selecting  the 
readings  of  the  aneroid,  will  form  a  suitable  conclusion  to 

this  paper. 

And  first,  what  degree  of  correctness  are  we  entitled  to 
look  for  in  the  computed  heights,  when  the  correspond* 
ing  observations  have  been  made  with  all  due  precaution, 

under  the  most  favouraV)le  circuni.stances  ?  In  the  investi- 
gation of  Laplace*s  formula  it  is  assumed  that  the  .two 
stations,  the  di£ference  of  whose  height  is  sought,  are 
situated  one  above  the  other  in  a  vertical  line ;  and  that  the 

column  of  air  between  them  has  throughout  a  temperature 
equal  to  the  half  sum  of  the  temperatures  at  the  upper  and 
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lower  stations.    But,  in  fact,  the  temperature  decreases 
gradually  as  we  ascend.    The  amoTint  of  this  decrement 
for  a  given  height  varies  to  some  extent  with  the  latitude 
and  other  circumstances,  for  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
siirfaee.    Buflf  gives  2°  C.  (3°.6  Fahr.)  as  the  average  de- 
crement for  every  thousand  feet  of  ascent,    Mr.  Welsh,  in 
his  four  balloon  ascents  in  the  south  of  England  in  1852, 
found  a  remarkable  interruption  to  the  law  of  uniform 
progressioiu  \vlii(  )i  )i; id  been  supposed  to  prevail.     After  a 
steady  fall  of  the  teui|)erature  from  the  sea-level,  up  to  a 
height  varying  from  2500  to  4000  feet,  and  once  exceeding 
this,  the  decrease  was  arrested,  and  throughout  a  height  of 
about  2000  fret  the  tempentluie  remained  nearly  con- 
stant, or  even  increased  by  a  small  amount.    The  decrease 
was  afterwards  resumed,  and  continued  with  much  steadi- 
ness, at  a  rate  somewhat  lees  than  before  the  intermption. 
The  average  decrement  of  temperature  was : 

For  the  entire  aaeeiit      .      .      .   2°.  6  F.  per  1000  feet 

For  the  pert  bdov  the  intenraptum .   8^,6  F, 

For  the  put  abore  the  latetntptioii .  8^.2  F.  „ 

This  want  of  continuity  in  the  decrease  of  temperature 
as  we  ascend  will  cause  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  as 
computed  by  Laplace's  formula  to  differ  somewhat  from 
the  actual  height :  nor  does  the  state  of  our  information  at 
present  enable  us  to  calculate  the  exact  effect  of  the 
anomaly  even  in  a  balloon  ascent.  If  the  temperature 
decreased  with  perfect  regularity  upwards,  we  should  not 
need  the  barometer  to  calculate  heights  —  the  ther- 
mometer alone  would  suffice  ;  and  even  under  existing 
circumstances,  by  taking  the  mean  temperature  of  two 
places  at  the  most  favourable  time  of  day  for  a  long 
period,  an  approximation  to  their  relative  height  will  result. 

Again,  even  if  equal  decrements  of  temperature  corre- 
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sponded  to  equal  incremeuts  of  height,  this  law  is  not  exact  •  v 
represented  by  the  assumptioii  in  Xiaplace's  formula.  t\'i 
the  supposition  that  the  tempefature  of  the  oolumn  of  air 
is  thronghout  equal  to  the  half  sum  of  the  temperatures  at 
its  two  extremities  is  nut,  as  M.  Plantaiiioiir  seems  to  Lave 
regarded  it  (Mesures  Hypsometriques^  p.  11,  L 
identical  with  an  uniform  decrease*  but  really  repreeents 
the  condition  that  equal  decrements  of  temperature  corre- 
spond to  increments  of  height,  which  form  the  terms  of  a 
decreasing  arithmetic  series,  whose  common  difierence, 
however,  is  practicaily  yeiy  smaU.  (Heischel,  Meteorology, 
Art.  32.)   I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Mathews  for  pointinfr 
out  to  me,  that  if  the  problem  be  investin^ated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  temperature  decreases  uniformly  wit}i 
the  height,  the  results  giyen  by  the  formula  so  obtained 
are,  in  all  ecuee,  slightly  in  defect  of  those  given  by  La- 
place  H.    I  have  since  seen  a  paper  by  31.  Babinet,  priuu^ 
in  the  Comptes  Eendus,  September  30,  1861,  in  which, 
after  arriving  at  the  same  formula  as  Mr.  Mathews,  he 
has  failed  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  his  result.  He 
seems  to  have  been  misled  by  taking  a  particular  example 
with  a  mean  temperature  below  asero  C,  and  instituting  a 
comparison  between  his  own  formula  with  a  coeffident  of 
dilatation  '0036,  and  Laplace's  with  a  coefficient  <004.  In 
his  example  he  supposes  the  barometric  pressure  at  the 
upper  station  to  be  half  that  at  the  lower ;  the  temperature 
at  the  lower  to  be  0**  C,  and  at  the  upper  —20^  G. ;  and 
obtains  for  the  height  by  his  own  formula  533 1".    He  then 
proceeds:  "  La  formule  de  Laplace  donne  5315™.    La  dif- 
ference est  de  16  mdtres,  oe  qui  est  d'autant  plus  ^tonnant 
que  Laplace  avait  alt^r^  en  plus  les  deux  coefficients 
physiques,  de  sa  formule  pour  se  rapprocher  de  Tobser- 
vation.**    But  there  is  indeed  no  cause  for  astonishment, 
when  it  is  observed  that  the  term  depending  on  the  dilfe* 
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rence  of  the  mean  temperfttuze  from  zero  C.  is  subtractive 
in  the  example  owing  to  that  difference  being  n^ative ; 
and  that  this  term  is  larger  in  Laplace's  formula,  owing  to 

the  increase  of  the  coefficient  of  dilatation.  Heuce  a  larger 
quantity  is  subtracted  in  the  case  of  Laplace's  formula; 
and  a  smaller  value  is  obtained  for  the  resulting  height. 
The  second  physical  coefficient  referred  to  by  M.  Babinet 
is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  since  the  value  which  he  adopts 
for  the  ratio  of  tlie  density  of  mercury  to  the  density  of  air, 
at  0*76"  pressure  and  (f  C.  tempeniture,  is  1051 0,  and  this, 
when  multiplied  by  the  pressure  0*76°^,  and  divided  by  the 
modulus  ("4343  nearly),  gives  18393",  the  number  which 
he  has  used  for  the  multiplier  in  Laplace's  formula. 

Tables  for  the  more  ready  computation  of  heights  have 
been  calculated  by  various  authors.  They  will  be  found 
to  give  results  differing  somewhat  from  each  other,  mainly 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  different  values  for  the  ratio 
which  the  density  of  mercury  bears  to  the  density  of  dry 
air  under  0*76"  pressure  at  0**C.  temperature.  The  value 
of  this  ratio,  determined  at  10,467  by  Hiot  and  Arago,  has 
by  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Kegnault  been  pkced 
as  high  as  10,517;  and  various  intermediate  values  have 
been  assigned  to  it  by  others.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that, 
independently  of  an  additive  correction  for  moisture,  a 
ditierence  amounting  to  about  '005  of  the  whole  result  will 
be  produced  acc(»ding  as  we  use  the  lai^r  or  the  smaller 
value  of  the  ratio.  The  limits  within  which  the  coefficient 
of  dilatation  may  have  its  value  assigned,  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  moisture  in  the  air  due  to  an  increase  of 
temperature,  may  possibly  cause  a  second  discrepancy  of 
about  equal  amount,  to  which  must  be  added  the  smaller 
one  arising  from  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  decrement 
of  temperature  due  to  the  increase  of  height. 

But  furthermore,  whatever  be  the  case  in  the  higher 
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regions  of  the  atnooflphere,  we  know  that  at  the  earth's 
surface  there  occur  local  disturbances  of  temperature, 

some  of  a  constant,  ulLtrs  oi  a  iluctuating  nature.  The 
configuratioQ  of  the  groundj  the  presence  of  a  glacier  or 
of  a  lake^  may  be  named  as  instances  of  the  former,  and 
of  the  latter,  the  solar  influence.  These  causes  may  jointlj 
or  severally,  ?iTid  by  operating  at  one  or  b»  »th  star  ions, 
contribute  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  our  ima^nnair 
column  of  air  being  represented  with  near  approximatkm 
by  the  half  sum  of  the  temperatures  at  the  upper  sod 
lower  station. 

When  the  two  stations  are  at  a  considerable  distance  apan 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  another  source  of  error  is  intro- 
duced. For,  in  applying  the  formula;  we  tacitly  assume 
that  the  pressure  and  temperature  at  tlie  higher  station 
correspond  to  those  at  a  point  on  the  same  level  with  it, 
but  situated  vertically  over  the  lower  station.  The  further 
the  stations  are  apart,  the  more  danger  there  is  of  thu 
assumption  being  wide  of  truth.  Where  the  horizontal 
distance  is  great,  single  observations,  made  under  even  the 
most  iavourable  atmospheric  conditions,  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  giving  the  height  accurately;  but  by  taking  the 
moan  of  a  number,  errors  are  eliminaUid,  and  a  result  is 
obtained  very  near  the  truth.  The  chance  of  error  is 
farther  decreased  by  comparing  the  observations  at  the 
higher  station  with  those  taken  at  several  lower  ones  on  dif- 
ferent  sides  of  it.* 

On  the  foregoing  points,  the  "  Kesures  Hypsom^triqned 
dans  les  Alpes  of  K.  Plantamour,  extracted  from  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  the  "  Memoires  de  la  Soci^te  de  Phy- 
sique et  d'Histoire  naturelie  de  Geneve'*,  for  a  copy  of 

•  The  readings  of  the  barometer  at  Geneva  and  SL  Ikrnard  may  be  ob- 
tained monthly  in  the  Archives  Scientifiquea  of  the  **  Biblioth^oe  UniTCT- 
sella  de  Qenive ;  '*  and  thoae  taken  at  iLoata,  by  Omd,  in  tlw  **'FtnS» 
d'Aoeta.** 
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wliich  I  am  indebted  ta  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tnckett,  is  rich 
in  valuable  and  conclusive  testimony.  The  daily  obsenn^ 
tions  of  the  barometer  at  Geneva  and  St.  Bernard  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  noticing  tbe  wide  discrepancies 
of  results  calculated  from  only  single  oboervatious,  while 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  height  of  the 
two  barometer-ciBtems  obtained  by  the  8pirit*leYel  enables 
lis  to  compare  the  mean  of  the  resnlts  with  the  truth,  and 
so  to  apply  a  severe  test  to  the  hypsometrical  formula. 

M.  Plantamour  gives  the  height  of  St.  Bernard  aboye 
Geneva,  as  ascertained  by  levelling^  at  2070*3"  (6793 
feet).  The  height  computed  by  his  own  tables  (the  tables 
of  Guyot,  Delcros,  and  Oltmann  give  results  considerably 
less),  and  from  the  mean  of  obeervationa  of  preesnre  and 
temperature  during  dghteen  years,  is  2065*9  ^  (6778  feet). 
The  difference,  amounting  to  4'4",  he  accounts  for,  after 
discussing  other  alternatives,  on  the  ground  of  a  local 
cooling  at  Geneva,  arising  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 
Hence  too  low  a  value  is  furnished  for  the  mean  tempera* 
ture  in  the  formula;  and  the  calculated  height  is  dimi- 
nished accordingly. 

From  much  that  is  interesting  in  M.  Plantamour's 
memoir  I  select  for  notice,  before  concluding,  a  single  other 
point.  This  relates  to  the  time  of  day  which  is  most  fa- 
vourable for  hypsometrical  observations.  From  readings 
of  the  barometer  taken  at  various  hours,, from  6  A.1I.  to  10 
P.M.,  dming  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, he  shows  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  calculated 
agrees  with  the  actual  height  most  nearly  when  the  obser- 
vations are  made  about  two  hours  after  snniise  or  shortly 
after  sunset,  and  that  the  readings  which  give  results 
furthest  from  the  truth  are  those  taken  at  noon  or  shortly 
after.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Francoeur,  in  his  treatise 
on  hydioBtaticB^  selected  as  examples  for  the  formula  those 
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observations  of  De  Saussure  which  had  been  made  al¥>nt 
noon,  as  being  attemled  with  more  certainty.  But  the 
truth  i8»  that  during  the  heat  of  the  day  the  temperature 
at  a  point  a  little  above  Uie  earth  may,  and  generally  does, 
differ  materially  from  tlie  temperature  near  the  ground. 
The  warming  iniluence  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  m 
communicated  to  the  layers  of  air  near  the  aaifaee,  and 
th^  attain  an  exoe«  of  temperature  which  continues  only 
tlu'oULrli  a  small  space  upwards.  The  opposite  effect 
occurs  during  a  clear  night,  owing  to  the  cooling  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  radiation.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  anomalies  of  temperature  are  iavoured  by  a  clear  aky, 
and  di^iippt^ar  either  almost  or  altogethei  when  it     cloud  v. 

Observations  taken  with  the  aneroid  in  frequent  succession 
during  the  day's  walk,  and  for  comparison  with  each  other, 
will  be  exempt  from  several  of  the  sources  of  uncertainty 
which  have  been  enumerated.    But  the  fact  of  the  obser« 
vations  not  being  simultaneous  makes  it  espedaUy  ne- 
cessaiy  that  an  atmosphere  settled^  both  as  r^ards 
pressni'e  and  temperature,  should  prevail  at  the  time; 
or,  if  the  latter  be  an  unattainable  condition,  that  a  suitable 
correction  be  estimated  and  made.     If,  for  example, 
changes  should  be  occurring,  such  that,  suppodng  tb^ 
observer,  after  reading  the  instrument  at  A  and  B,  should 
then  return  to  A  and  find  a  second  reading  taken  there  to 
differ  materially  from  the  previous  reading,  this  would  be 
a  case  in  which  the  original  pair  of  observations  would  be 
vitiated,  unless  indeed  the  barometric  change  should  not 
liave  conniieuced  until  after  the  observer  left  B  to  return 
to  A.   To  produce  the  above  result^  the  weather  must  be 
in  an  unsettled  state,  and  that  is  always  a  state  unsuitable 
for  hjrpsometrical  observations.    A  change  of  temperature 
occurring  at  A  or  B  in  the  interval  between  the  observa- 
tions is  a  difficulty  incident  to  the  most  settled  weather. 
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The  precise  extent  to  which  it  will  affect  the  ooneotneas 
of  OUT  lesolts  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  for  future 
inquiry.    My  present  object  has  been  to  invite  attention 

to  the  conditions  by  which  we  are  surrounded  in  the 
investigation  and  application  of  the  hypsometrical  formula, 
to  take  a  pasnng  sorrej  of  the  ground,  and  by  a  slight 
skirmish  to  prepare  the  way,  if  it  may  be^  for  a  future 
attack. 

While  it  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention  to  secure  the 
utmost  possible  exactness  for  the  formula,  and  to  store  up 
useful  precautionB  for  applying  it»  the  sources  of  uncertainly 
here  touched  upon  are  not  such  as  ought  to  discourage  a 
course  of  observations  with  the  aneroid*  I  trust,  indeed, 
that  we  shall  soon  find  this  instrument  •,  ^vith  its  con- 
struction still  further  improved,  doing  good  service  by 
helping  to  define  the  features  of  localities  in  which  the 
nicer  operations  of  trigonometarical  survey  would  be  at 
once  difficult  and  snperfluous. 

«  L>  the  lii^  of  ipplieationB  fn  pateuftay  tfudi  1S»  1902,  fluce  jb  one 
from  K.  Yidi  for  **  Aaeioid  Bwom^oKv.*' 
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2.  CUMiilliUTlONS  TO  ALPINE  IIYPSOMETRY,  &c 
Bt  F.  F.  Tocun,  F.R.GA 

THE  MIBCDBIAL  BASOXXTBR;  BOIUNO-FOINT  THBRHOlfBTKB, 
OB  TnBMO-BABOMBTBB;  AHSBOID;  SWIBSOlOnXR  ;  AliPINB 

MIlilMUU  TU£RMOM£T£R. 

1.  Mercurial  Barometer* 

Or  this  uuBtroment  it  is  tiimeoesaaty  to  say  more  than 

that,  apai-t  frcjiii  its  fra<^nlc  character,  there  is  none  \vhich 
is  8o  thurouglily  trubtworthy  and  satisfactory  for  deter- 
minations of  altitude  in  a  mountainous  country — none 
whioh  rivals  it  in  aocuracy.  The  sources  of  error  incidental 
to  its  results,  and  which  hare  heen  so  admirably  handled 
})y  ProfeHsor  Planta.monr,  of  Greneva*,  are  equally  eflicient 
in  the  case  of  other  h^-psometers ;  whilst  each  of  these  has 
some  special  weak  point  peculiar  to  itself^  and  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  barometer.  The  liability  to  fractoie,  and 
inferior  portability,  are,  however,  objections  which  doubtless 
deter  many  from  making  it  the  companion  of  their  travels, 
and,  though  habit  does  much  to  overcome  the  second  of 
these  defects,  the  other  still  exists  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  instnunents  supplied  by  the  best  makers,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  oontinent  After  some  experience  of 
different  modes  of  construction  and  mounting,  I  have  come 

*  **Mesurt»  lJyj»tomeiriqucjs  duns  lo$  Alpe*^  tscicuttM  a  Caidc  du  Earo- 
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to  the  conolusion»  that  the  form  adopted  by  Mr,  Newmaoj 
late  of  Begentpstreet,  as  modified  by  his  suoceaiorBy  MessrSr 
Negretti  and  2^bra,  ir,  on  the  whole^  the  best  adapted  to 
the  rough  usage  of  Alpiuc  travel.   At  any  rate,  one  of  this 
description  which  I  liave  made  use  of  for  several  years 
has  stood  all  kinds  of  ill  treatm«it^  short  of  being  actually 
tbro^m  down  on  some  hard  snrface,  without  injury.    By  a 
very  pretty  contrivaucc,  its  portability  is  secured  without 
having  recourse  to  the  old  bag-and-screw  arrangement^ 
and  its  construction  admits  of  the  emptyings  re-filling,  or 
entire  removal  of  the  cistern,  which  may  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  cieaiied  with  as  much  ease  as  a  gun.    Other  instru- 
ments used  for  hypsometrical  purposes  only  aim  at 
determining  indirectly  what  the  barometer  shows  directly 
— viz.,  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury  at 
any  given  time  and  place. 

2.  Tlic  BoUing^Point  Tlierimumter^  ar  TJiemw-barcymeUr, 

In  the  narrative  of  an  ascent  of  the  Aletschhom^ 
in  another  part  of  this  series,  I  have  described  a 

boiliug-water  apparatus,  constructed  for  mc  by  Mr. 
iStevenson,  of  Ediuburgh,  and  which  has  for  some 
years  done  duty,  either  for  cooking  purposes,  or  the 
determination  of  height  by  means  of  thermometerB.  The 
extreme  portability  of  these  instruments,  and  the  woudt  rful 
accuracy  with  which  they  are  turned  out  by  such  makers 
as  Gasella»  and  Negretti  and  Zambra,  render  them  valuable 
for  hypsometrical  purposes.  Possessing  one  or  more  ther* 
inomcters,  packed  in  brass  tubes,  and  surrounded  by 
vulcanized  india-rubber,  the  traveller  has  always  a  second 
string  to  his  bow,  in  case  of  the  firacture  of  his  barometer ; 
and,  so  fiff  as  my  experience  goea»  the  results  yielded  are 
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soBoeptible  of  a  high  degree  of  accniacj.  Prof*  Forbei* 
advocated  the  use  of  the  boiling-point  thermometer  in  the 

measurement  of  h«  igl.ts,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that, 
though  inferior  in  accuracy  to  a  good  barometer,  it  was  "a 
oonyenient  and  effective  instrtmient,'*  capable  of  famishing 
results  within  fifty  feet  of  the  truth.   Farther  remarks  on 
its  utility  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Christie,  of  the 
Koyal  Military  Academy,  printed  iu  the  "  Phil.  Trails^* 
part  ii.9  1846*   Still  more  recently,  the  MM.  De  S<sfaJap 
gintweit^  after  repeated  triab  of  the  method  in  questian, 
coniparLHl  with  the  l)aruaieter  up  to  a  height  of  19,323  feet 
in  the  Himalayas,  have  announced  the  result  to  be  very 
satisfaetory.f   Forbes  and  Christie  both  give  formulie  for 
obtaining  the  height  from  the  boiling  point,  bat,  ae  tliey 
differ  from  one  another,  and  Dr.  HookerJ  seems  not  to 
have  found  that  of  ProL  Forbes  applicable  to  hi.s  Sikkim 
observations^  I  have  made  use  of  the  excellent  Tables  of 
Regnault,  revised  by  Moritz.  §    In  these  will  be  found  the 
barometric  pressures,  corres[)onding  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  as  calculated  by  M.  Regnault  from  liis 
^Tables  of  Forces  of  Vapour,''  and  first  published  in  the 
Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,"  torn,  xiv.,  page 
206.    As  an  instance,  amongst  many  that  I  ci.uhl  cite, 
of  the  near  correspondence  of  the    equivalent  pressure  ^ 
indicated  by  these  Tables  with  that  actually  shown  by  the 
barometer,  I  may  quote  the  following : — 

Col  de  Lys. —  Barometer  (reduced),  456  mihimetres.  Be- 

*  In  ft  piper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Ediubufgli  m  1843,  and 
priotedaii  ita  "Tnoaaetioiiai"  toL  xt.,  page  411 ;  and  again.  In  a  later  tint, 
entitled  Farther  experiments  and  remarlu  on  the  measuroment  of  hdg^tB 
by  tlio  boiling-point  of  water/*  (**Trana.  Boy.Soe.  of  Edin."  toL  zzl,  part 

2,  1855.) 

t  See  "Results  of  a  Scientific  Mis^iion  to  Iii«lia  nnrl  Hiph  Aaia,"  bj  H. 
A.  Hnd  T?.     S(  }iln<^ntweit,  vol.  ii.  Leipieig  and  London,  1862,  pp.  22 — ^ 

\  "  Hiiualayau  Jtmrnalw,"  voL  ii.,  page  456,  Ist  edition. 

I  The  *' Smithsonian  Mi-scellaneoui*  Collect  ions :  Meteorological  aiid  Phy  - 
sical Tables,  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  Guyot,"  2iid  edition,  Washington,  1S6S. 
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gultant  height,  14,058  feet  Boiling  point  (mean  of  two 
tlieriuometers),  187°-42  Fahr.  =5  86***84  C,  =  4b&*'S  mil.  (by 
liegnault's  Table)  =  a  height  of  14,028  feet 

Again: — 

Jiijfel  Hotel.  —  Barometer  (reduced),  501-6  miUim^trcs.  Re- 
sultant height,  8497  feet.  BoiliiiL'  jioiiit  (moan  of  two 
thermometers),  1970'25  F.«9l°-81  C.=:562-66  mil.  (liogoault) 
s8458  feet. 

Of  course  the  best  Tabh  in  the  world  are  of  no  avnil 
against  errors  in  the  construction  of  the  thermometer^ 
but  these  aie  now  produced  in  such  perfection  as  to 
leave  little  to  be  desired  on  this  head«  It  is  due  to 
Mr.  Casella  to  state  that,  having  had  two  instruments 
supplied  by  him  and  gnuluated  to  0°'l  and  (f -2  Kahr.,  in 
constant  and  simultaneous  use  during;  the  summer  of 
1861,  and  at  altitudes  of  from  4,000  to  14,000  feet,  the 
greatest  difference  noted  in  their  readings  thiou|^out 
the  scale  amounted  to  only  (f'l5  Fahr.,  and  rarely 
exceeded  0^*05. 

I  hope,  then,  that  I  may  have  said  enough  to  induce 
those  who  carry  a  barometer  to  add  one  or  more 
boiling-point  thermometers  and  a  boiling-water  apparatus 
to  their  equipment;  and  the  still  larger  number  of 
mountaineers,  whose  t/elescopes  and  spectiicles  are  at 
present  their  only  scientific  apparatus^  to  furnish  them- 
selves, in  future,  with  at  least  this  veiy  slight  in- 
cumbrance* 

3.  Aiieroid  Barometer, 

If  the  portability  of  this  beautiful  instrument  were  at 
ail  equalled  by  its  hardiness  and  accuracy,  it  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  mountaineer,  and,  probably,  take 
precedence  of  eveiy  other  form  of  hjpsometer.  Till 
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recently,  however,  the  attempts  to  impart  a  higli  degi^ 
of  accuracy  to  its  iadiciiti«»ns  at  luw  pressures  have  met 
with  very  limited  success,  Uie  most  fatal  objection  appear* 
ing  to  be  the  uncertaintj  of  its  restoration  to  its  nortosl 
condition  after  being  exposed  to  extreme  variations  ol 
pressure,  which  seem  to  affect  the  elasticity  of  the  met^ 
Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  Messrs.  Liereboim 
and  Secretan,  of  Paris,  have  produced  an  aneroid  fox 
mountain  purposes,  at  tlie  nimlerate  price  uf  UiO  fnuica  i 
(including  detached  thermometer  and  leather  slin^  casej, 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it| 
appears  to  have  attained  a  very  greatly  increased  predsioiL 
Further  observations  will  test  this  favourable  opinion,  and 
ascertain  whether  it  developed  ability  to  recover  itfieit 
and  record  accurately  high  pressures,  after  ezpoeure  od 
mountain  summits  to  low  ones.    I  have  not  yet  had  so 
opportunity  of  using  my  own  instrument  in  the  Alps,  but 
one  in  the  possession  of  my  friend,  the  Kev.  C.  Hudson, 
performed  very  satisfactorily,  up  to  heights  of  11,000 
feet,  in  July,  1861.  Br.  Kolb,  of  Paris,  has  kindly  famished 
me  with  two  readings  of  another  of  these  instruments 
belonging  to  him.   The  first,  taken  on  the  Alphubei 
Joch,  gives  a  resultant  height  of  12,663  feet»  which  agrees 
very  fairly  with  that  deduced  by  me  for  the  same  spot, 
about  two  months  previously,  from  the  means  of  my  two 
boiling-point  thermometers,  viz.,  12,575;  the  second, 
taken  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Bosa,  makes  the  heigbt 
15,734  feet,  or  517  in  excess  of  the  determination  of  the 
Federal  engineers.    As  the  second  observation  followed  the 
first  with  an  interval  of  only  one  day,  it  is  possible  that 
the  instrument  did  not  regain  its  elasticity  after  ezposnre 
to  the  low  pressure  of  484  uiilliuietres  on  the  Alpliubel 
Joch,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  gave  too  low  a 
reading  (432  millimetres)  on  Monte  Bosa.  Further 
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experiments  are  needed  to  settle  the  point,  and  as,  after 
ally  the  iustrumejit  is  scarcely  more  expensive  than  the 
common  ''trade  aneroid^"  I  should  hope  that  intending 
puTchnflera  will  invest  in  one  of  Lereboius'  make»  lusing  it 
at  home  as  an  ordinary,  but  mrosually  excellent,  weather^ 
glass,  and  taking  it  with  them  when  next  they  start 
for  the  mountains.  My  inBtrnnu  iit  ranges  from  340  to 
800  millimetres  (13,386  to  31,4i)7  inches),  which  more 
than  suffices  for  the  loftiest  European  mountains.  It  is 
graduated  to  millimetres,  but  as  small  an  amotmt  as  a 
tenth  of  one  of  these  may  be  estimated  correctly  by 
making  use  of  the  glass-bevel  to  superimpose  an  image 
of  the  scale  and  point  of  the  needle  so  as  to  avoid  all 
error  from  parallax. 


4.  ^fmpieaomder. 

As  this  instrument  is  less  commonly  in  use  than  those 

already  referred  to,  I  will  quote,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  imacquainted  with  it,  the  following  details 
of  its  construction  from  Drew's  "  Practical  Meteorology:" 
— In  the  sympiesometer  of  Mr.  Adie^  of  Edinburgh,  a 
portion  of  air,  or  hydrogen  gas,  is  compressed  into  a  small 
chamber  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface 
of  fluid  glycerine.  A  glass  tube,  nine  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  terminated  upwards  by  a  bulb,  and  at  the  lower 
end  by  a  cistern,  is  partly  filled  with  oil  or  coloured 
sulphuric  acid  (or  glycerine).  The  fluid,  on  being  urged 
upwards  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  compresses  the  air 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  into  a  space  varying  with 
the  amount  of  pressure.  To  correct  the  err<ir  which  would 
arise  from  the  change  in  volume  of  the  enclosed  air  or  gas 
due  to  variations  in  the  temperature,  the  scale  which 
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carries  ;m  index  is  moveable,  and,  before  reading  off,  the 
index  must  be  brought  on  a  second  and  parallel  scale, 
divided  thermameiricaUy,  to  oorrespond  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  infltminenty  as  shown  hy  an  attached 
thermometer.  The  preBsore  Is  then  at  once  ohtamed  by 
readinjSf  off  from  the  barumetrical  scale  tlie  niiraber  of 
inches  and  parts  of  inches,  corre»ponding  with  the  top  of 
the  colunm  of  coloured  fluid.** 

The  sympieaometer^  though  admitted  to  be  extremely 
aensitive,  and  frequently  used  at  sea,  was,  I  beliere^ 
never  put  forward  by  its  inventor  as  claiinin^  a  high 
litgree  of  accuracy  as  a  8ci4intijic  instrument,  and  its 
liability  to  derangement,  when  exposed  to  rough  usage, 
led  to  its  undeserved  neglect,  even  as  a  subsidiaiy  aid  is 
li  N  psometrical  determinations.  Witiiin  the  last  year  or  two, 
Mr.  L.  P.  Casella  h.'is  given  much  attention  to  li^  cuu- 
struction,  and,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
problem  is  yet  solved  by  the  production  of  an  instrument 
whose  indications  maybe  implicitly  relied  on,  like  those  of 
the  barometer,  even  at  the  lowest  preesures,  he  has  already 
met  with  a  degree  of  auccess  sufficient  to  justify  the  hope 
that  the  sympiesometer  will  ere  long  take  rank  as  a 
scientific  instrument  Those  with  which  Mr.  Casella 
has  supplied  me  have,  during  the  last  two  yean,  been 
tested  by  many  hundred  comparisons  with  the  barometer  at 
all  attainable  altitudes,  from  the  sea-level  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and,  though  still  leaving  much  to  be  desired, 
give  results  of  considerable  value,  and  veiy  fair  accuracy, 
up  to  a  height  of 7000 or  6000.  As  a  chronometer,  with  an 
uniform  rate  of  gain  or  loss,  h  tpiite  as  valuable  as  one  which 
indicates  time  with  absolute  accuracy,  so  au  iustrument 
the  errors  of  which  are  not  capriciously  distributed  over 
the  scale,  but  increase  r^ruhurly  in  the  same  direction, 
may  yield  as  good  results  as  if  the  errors  had  no  existence. 
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Now,  after  taking  into  account  a  certain  index  correction 
applicable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  all  hypsometrical  infitru- 
mentfly  I  found  that  Mr.  Casella's  sympiesometer  gave 
readings  very  fairly  accoidant  ivith  those  of  the  barometer 
up  to  a  height  of  about  8000  feet.  Above  this  altitude, 
there  was  an  error  in  excess  of  about  .1  inch  for  every 
thousand  feet  of  increase  in  height  j  consequently,  my  read- 
ings on  such  lofly  points  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
the  Signal  Euppe  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  others,  were  much 
too  high,  and  the  resultant  altitudes  of  course  too  low,  to  a 
corresponding  extent.  Applying  the  correction,  however, 
obtained  by  numerous  comparisons,  the  discrepancies 
diminished  very  considerably,  and,  though  the  instrument 
will  nerer  liTal  the  barometer  in  accuracy,  I  am  still  in-> 
clined  to  think  that  my  experience  of  its  use  is  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  warrant  a  further  trial.  There  is  anotlier 
point  of  view  £rom  which  the  merits  of  the  sympiesometer 
may  be  discussed,  and  which,  in  conclusion,  I  proceed  to 
state.  Granting,  for  a  moment,  that  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  upon  it  for  the  exact  determination  of  difi'erences  in 
level  of  many  thousand  feet,  especially  at  extreme  pres- 
sures, it  may  yet  give  very  good  results  when  the  difference 
is  limited  to  1000  feet  or  less.  Now,  there  are  few  passes 
which  haye  not  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  some 
accessible  peak  the  heiij^lit  of  wliich  lias  been  determined, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are,  in  the  vicinity  of  most 
peaks,  passes  the  altitude  of  which  is  known.  In  such 
cases,  the  sympiesometer,  whilst  unreliable  for  the  deter- 
mination of  absolute  elevation,  may  suffice  for  that  of  com- 
paratively small  differences  of  height,  and,  by  subtracting 
the  difference  so  found  from  the  known  height  of  the 
peak,  that  of  the  pass  is  arrived  at,  and,  similarly,  vice 
ver$A,  To  cite  an  example: — On  the  25th  of  June, 
1861,  at  9.30  A.M.,  I  took  a  sympiesometer  reading  on 
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the  Tete  Blnnclio,  which,  by  comparison  with  the  St. 
Bernard,  gives  a  hei^^ht  of  11,937*2  IWt.  Thiu  result  is 
considenibly  below  the  mark,  as  we  happen  to  know  from 
other  sources ;  but,  even  did  we  not  poeseas  thia  check,  we 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  error  and  ^» 
minating  it  by  the  application  of  a  most,  simple  correction. 
At  8  A.M.  the  Siuae  day,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  previously,  I 
had  also  observed  the  instrument  on  the  Col  d'Erin,  the 
height  of  which  is  1 1,408  feet,  according  to  the  Federal  sur- 
veyors. According  to  the  sympiesometer,  however,  it  is  only 
11,034.6,  a  difference  of  373.4  feet.  Apply  the  error  in 
the  altitude  deduced  from  the  Col  reading  as  a  -f  correc- 
tion to  the  height  of  the  T^te  Blanche,  and  we  get  1 1,937.2 
+  373.4  —  12,310.6  feet.  Now,  the  Federal  surveyors 
give  it  as  12,304,  and  the  corrected  result  obtained  from 
the  sympiesometer  observation  is,  therefore,  less  than  7  feet 
iu  excciiji  of  the  truth.  If,  a^ain,  we  take  the  observation 
on  the  Col  as  our  point  of  departure  and  compare  that  on 
the  T6te  Blanche  directly  with  it  instead  of  with  tiie 
St  Bernard,  we  get  a  difference  in  height  of  887  feet. 
Adding  this  to  the  known  altitude  of  the  Col,  11,408,  we 
have  for  that  of  the  Tete  1 2,295,  or  only  9  feet  less  than 
the  determination  of  the  Federal  engineers — a  variation 
which,  small  as  it  is,  may  have  been  partly  caused  by  the 
two  observations  not  being  simultaneous. 


5.  Alpine  Minimum  Thermometer, 

In  the  ''BibUothdque  Universelie  de  Geneve,**  for  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  will  be  found  an  interesting  report  of  a 

committee  charged  by  the  **  Soci/tte  Helvetique  dee  Sd&neee 
NaturdUsy^  at  the  instance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  consideration  of  the  establislnTient  of  a  series 
of  meteorological  stations  in  Switserland,  and  the  character 
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of  the  observations  to  be  made.  The  propositions  of  the 
committee  were  adopted  by  the  society  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Lansanne,  and  it  is  probable  that,  before  long,  the 
measureB  advocated  wiU  be  in  practical  operation.  Already 
observers  are  forthcoming  for  eighty-three  st^itionB,  fifty  of 
which  are  situated  at  jui  altitude  of  from  200  to  800  metres 
(ss656  to  2625  English  feet),  whilst  the  remaining  thirty- 
three  range  from  800  to  upwards  of  2600  metres  (  b2625  to 
8530  feet).  The  observations  will  embrace,  €u  atmospheric 
pressure,  b.  temperature,  c.  humidity,  d.  direction  and  force 
(approximative)  of  wind,  e.  rain  and  snow  fall,/,  aspect  of 
the  sky,  g.  abnormal  phenomena,  k,  the  principal  epochs  of 
vegetadon.  Lastly,  it  is  proposed  that  two  stations!,  Berne 
and  the  St  Gotthard,  shaU  be  famished  with  complete  self- 
registering  apparatus,  so  as  to  compensate  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  want  of  coincidence  with  the  most  suitable  hours 
of  observation  in  the  case  of  the  subordinate  stations. 
These  two  fundamental  stations  would  thus  bear  to  one 
another,  and  to  subordinate  ones  in  Central  Switzerland, 
the  same  relation  as  Geneva  and  the  St.  Bernard  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  country.  We  may  thiis  hope,  ere 
long,  to  obtain  most  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Alpine  meteorology.  But,  in  reading  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  one  is  struck  by  the  absence  of  any  proposal 
for  the  registration  of  the  winter  minimimi  cold  at  extreme 
altitudes  —  a  subject  of  greater  importance,  in  relation  to 
more  than  one  scientific  question,  than  might  at  iirst  be  sup- 
posed* I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  no  recorded 
observations  existed  of  the  minimum  temperature  of  the 
year  at  any  European  station  more  elevated  tiian  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  until  the  committee  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
desirous  of  utiiiiaung  the  performances  of  the  members  for 
scientific  purposes,  invited  cooperation  in  a  plan  for 
depositing  registering  thermometeia  at  various  pdnts  in 
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the  chain  of  the  Alpa,  and  at  the  greatest  attamalile  alti- 
tudes. The  proposal  met  with  a  fiivourable  reoeption,  mnA, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1860 — 1861,  twenty- 
four  instruuieiitH,  constructed  by  Mr.  Gasella,  Lavt;  l>e«n 
placed  at  heights  varying  from  7160  to  15,784  feet,  dis- 
tributed over  the  Cottian,  Graian^  Pennine,  and  Bemeae 
Alps,  from  Monte  Viso  in  the  S. W.,  to  the  Fimsteraarhom  in 
the  and  even  as  far  as  the  Marmolata  in  the  southern 
Tyrol,  though  this  is  not  connected  by  any  intermediate 
link  with  the  Bernese  stationa 

From  causes,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  involved  in  some 
degree  of  uncertainty,  many  of  these  instruments  have 
become  useless  from  the  division  of  the  column  of  spiriti 
and  the  introduction  of  air  bubbles,  which,  though  easily 
removed  by  a  smai-t  jerk,  of  course  vitiate  the  reading. 
From  experiments  made  in  England,  consisting  in  the  al- 
ternate exposure  of  the  thermometers  to  varying  tempera^ 
tures,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  occurrence  in  question 
to  the  operatiou  of  this  cau.sc,  which  must,  be  especially 
energetic  at  great  altitudes.    There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt 
that^  unless  the  thermometer  be  carefrdly  shielded  from 
the  influence  of  radiation  by  night,  and  the  direct  action 
of  the  suu's  raws  durinsf  the  day — conditions  not  easv  of 
fuihimenty  when  each  observer  is  anxious  to  be  as  little 
encumbered^  and  to  set  up  his  instrument  as  tapldiy  as 
possible — it  may  be  subjected  to  variafcionfl  of  temperatnre, 
in  twenty-four  hours  of  tine  winter  weather,  not  less  in 
amount  than  100°  Fahr.    If  this  or  even  a  more  limited 
range  be  made  use  of,  my  experiments  diow  tliat  a  solution 
of  continuity  in  the  column,  or  a  "  state  of  bubbles,"  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  will  result.  Either,  then,  more  care  must 
in  future  be  taken  to  protect  the  instruments  from  the 
sources  of  disturbance!,  or  some  form  of  inrnwrial  mi- 
nimum thermometer  must  be  adopted  in  place  of  the 
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ordinary  spirit  minimum  known  as  Rutherford's,  which  has 
hitherto  alone  been  used.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Casella's 
new  patent  seems  admirably  adapted,  the  only  objection 
being  its  greater  size  and  ezpeose,  the  lixoitatioii  of  the 
range  to  the  freezing  point  of  mercury,  and  the  insfeabilily 
of  the  column.  Of  all  the  changes  which  the  spirit  in  these 
Alpine  thermometers  has  undergone,  the  most  curious  is 
that  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  Monte  Rosa  minimum,  by 
my  friend,  Dr.  Kolb.  He  informs  me  that  he  oarefully  ex* 
amined  the  tube,  on  the  occasion  of  his  ascent  in  August, 
1861,  but  could  discover  iw  trace  whatever  of  spirit^  nor 
any  IndJcation  of  fr<tcture  in  the  glass  by  ivhich  it  could 
have  escaped.  The  index  Iny  high  and  dry  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb.  Unless  Dr.  Kolb  laboured  under  some  Btnmge 
mistake,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  extra^ 
ordinary  a  result,  which  he  attributes  to  "  a  sort  of  volati- 
lization of  the  contained  spirit.*'  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amiss  to  cite  here,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  a  remark 
of  Dr.  Hooker's*,  whose  accuracy  is  unimpeachable; — **  The 
spirit  minimum  thermometers  are  easily  set  to  rights  when 
out  of  order,  but  in  every  one  (six  or  seven)  which  I  took 
to  India,  by  several  nmkerB,  the  zero  point  receded,  the 
error  in  some  increasing  annually  even  to  —6°  in  two 
years.  This  seems  dvs  to  a  vaporiaabion  of  the  epmt 
wUhm  (he  tube,  I  have  seen  a  thermometer  of  this  de- 
scription in  India,  of  which  tlte  spirit  seemed  to  ham  retired 
whoUii  iato  tfie  bulb,  and  which,  1  was  assured,  had  never 
been  injured." 

Leaving  the  further  discussion  of  the  question  to  more 
competent  hands  than  mine,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  give 
a  list  of  the  stations,  and  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Alpine  Club,  my  thanks  to  those  gentlemen 

•  *<Hi]iuikyaii  Joanala^"  voL  tL,  Appendix  A,  pagv  ^SB,  lat  editioiL 
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who  have  either  deposited  thermometefs,  or  fumidied 

us  with  ob.-^i  1  vations  of  tliose  previously  set  up,  and  to 
solicit  further  assistance  under  both  thet^e  heads.  The  in- 
stmineiits  should  be  Uniched  bj  none  bat  those  who  UDder- 
stand  their  use  and  constructioiiy  and  know  how  to  le-set 
them,  hut  may  be  read  off  by  anyone  who  ?nll  kindly  take 
the  trouble. 

N.B.  >Sh(>uId  the  columTi  of  spirit  become  separated, 
hold  the  thermometer  bulb  downwards^  and  one  or  two 
good  swings  of  the  arm  will  reunite  it.  To  bring  the 
index  out  of  the  bulb,  or  re-set  the  instrument,  hold  it 

bulb  npw.'inls.  The  lowcist  temperature  is  tii.it  de^ee  of 
the  scale  indicated  by  the  end  of  the  little  glass  index 
which  is  farthest  from  the  bulb. 
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TABLLS  ur  TUE  HEIGHTS  OF  PEAKS 

AND  PASSES. 

— KX  

L  DTTBODUCTORY  RKlffARKfl 
2.   TABLE  OF  ALPINE  P£A£a 
S.  TABLE  OF  ALPINE  PASSES. 
4.   TABLE  OF  PYAENEAN  PEAK& 


1.  INTfiODUCTOEY  BEMARK& 


In  the  foUowing  tables  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 

correct  and  extend  the  list  which  appeared  in  tbe  first 
series  of  "  Peaks,  Pasnes,  and  Glaciers,"  with  the  view  of 
presenting,  in  as  complete  yet  conde used  a  form  as  possible, 
the  heights  of  the  loftiest  or  most  familiarly  known  Peaks 
and  Passes  of  the  Alps. 

All  Cols  below  9000  feet  (2743  metres)  have  been  omitted, 
partly  in  order  to  confine  the  number  within  modrrate 
limits,  and  partly  because  tlie  required  information  may, 
in  their  case,  be  generally  found  in  guide-books.  For 
similar  reaaonsy  it  has  been  decided  to  exclude  from  tiie 
list  of  Peaks  all  but  the  most  prominent  or  cfaaraoteristie 
of  each  group. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  to  any- 
thing like  absolute  accuracy  in  these  matters,  especially  as 
the  topography  and  hypsometiy  of  several  of  the  districts 
(such  as  the  Cotdan  and  Dauphin^  Alps,  for  instance)  are 
still  most  imperfect.  I  have,  however,  used  my  hest  eu- 
deavoursy  by  careful  sifting  of  evidence,  and  the  use  of 
the  most  trustworthy  authorities,  to  reduce  the  avoidable 
errors  to  a  minimum. 
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Besides  the  systematic  hypsomeiiieal  ooUectioiiB  of 
Osterwald  and  Ziegler,  and  the  still  more  extensive  one  of 

Durlit'iin,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  works  of  Berlepsch, 
Carrel,  Forbes,  Plantamoiir,  Dc  Saussiire,  the  brothers 
Scblagintweit^  the  Studers,  Von  Tachudi^  Uirich,  and  Von 
Welden.  Use  has  also  been  made  of  the  Quadio  di 
Alteww,**  in  •*  Le  Alpi  che  cingono  1*  Italia,"  of  the  geo- 
detical  vohime  of  the  "Operations  pour  la  mesure  d'uu 
arc  du  Parall^Ie  moyen,"  aud^  lastly,  of  the  admiiable 
series  of  Federal  maps  now  in  course  of  execution,  under 
the  direction  of  General  Dufour. 

To  M.  B^tenips,  the  engineer  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  Sheet  XX III.  of  this  survey  (comprising  the 
valleys  of  Z^rmatt  and  ISaas),  I  am  indebted  for  much 
interesting  and  as  yet  unpublished  matter,  and  I  have 
also  to  thank  my  .friend  Mr.  W.  Mathews  for  a  large 
number  of  most  valuable  contributions,  as  wdl  as  for 
assiRtance  in  revision  and  arrangement. 

Should  those  who  may  make  use  of  these  tables  detect, 
any  inaccuracies,  they  would  confer  a  great  favour  by 
pointing  them  out^  ai^d  at  the  same  time  supplying^  if 
possible,  the  means  of  correction. 

F.  F.  TUGXBTT. 
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3.  TABLE  OF 

{Tkmepneedad  tfm 


1  ilcti{ht 

VMllOi*  in 

1  Enf.  ft. 

1.  'RiobfQKiit. 


aLlEITDIE  ALPS  {Mtdihrrai^in 
.|Lat.  41°37'3'',Loi^40  37'14''£.of  I  ll,a53|  3369  | 


1.  *JiIonte  ViiK>  . 

'1.  *La  LcvAuna     •  . 

3.  «IiocheMelon  . 

4.  •Boebo  St  Michel 

5.  *Moat  d'Affibin  . 

6.  *Hoiit6  MeidaiM 

7.  ^Boc^Bmiie 

a.  »Moiit  Tthn  (car  Tlnbor) 


OOTTIAK  ALPS  (JfMl0  FM»ft><ik« 

12,686  3336 


Lftt.  44"^  39'  16  •  Long.  4^  46'  6"  £.  of 

Ht^ad  of  Val  d'OrcA,  S.  of  Cercsolc  . 
LKt.  46<>12'  6  ",  Long.  40  44' 64"  . 

?   „  46<'l4*2ir,    „  4«4a'44", 

„  46°  9'ir, 

44»42'««", 
„  440  41>'2<r, 
?   „  46«  6' 48", 


It 


It 
If 
I* 


40  33'  19" 
4«44'38" 

4«2r  y 

4»14'  6*- 


12,020  3663  > 
11,606,  3637-0 

11,477|S4M 

11,092  3380-9 
I 

10,991  3360 

i 

10,909, 3325 
10,496|  3131 


DAUPHINE  ALPS  du  hrcne  aouthicardt. 


1.  Ficd*Altfhncle(Alifirad)  . 

2.  OrandPehron^*  Pic  d'Ardne 

or  d'Anines. 

Omiid  i'livoux,  I*jc  du  Py- 
ramide. 

*Qmid  PalTOtuc  de  Val  Louise 

3.  AifF.d«M]dideUGTaTe(La 

Mtidjo). 

4.  MonU^poM  d'Ouisiiie 


SLW.of  PelTonx  • 
Held  of  YalLonise 


?  Lat.  44°  63'  66",  Long.  4«  8*  62" 

E.  of  Paria. 
?  UL  450  0*  18",  Long.  8<»  68'  20" 

K  of  Paris. 


?  13,468 

?  13,200 

?  i;i,OaO 
12,907 
13,078 
12,930 


41Uo 
4018 

3934 
3986 
3941 
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ALPINE  PEAKS. 

tuttcrisk  have  been  ascended.) 


to  soutMem  bau  <^  Monte  Vi§o), 
|E.M.F.  (J^tat  Mqor  Pitf- 


Bar.     j  «<L6A^elMeiiigoiiorit«lu,* 


inclusive,  and  westwards  a*  far  as  Mont  Tabor.) 


Contboaf . 

Cowellj  . 
M«an 


Anstrian  and  Saidiman  £a 
KM.P.  . 


BUtistics  deDa  Fnamt 

AuBtriaa  and  Ssidiuuii  En< 
giiieen. 


Soiling  point 
A 

Bar. 


A 


Math.-ws  (R-ir).  12,GC,H',  E.  M.  P.  ("Lo 
AJpi  ■'),  12,oy9.  (Minimum  Xlu'rmo- 
meter,  Na  801.) 

R  M. P.  ( "Le  Aim")  11,621,  Yon Wddm, 

11,592. 

Bronamand  ('*Dtirh«iin''),  11,493;;  I>c 

Sausaure  ("Voyages  ").  11,460. 
"  Meanre  d'un  aic  du  pondl^e  moyen." 

"UAlpi" 


■Moaivttd'nn  aze' 


W.  qftkejn.  Vol  ds  VaUoiref  and  tke  Dimtnee). 

A 


Stadatica  daUa  Iteid* 

*t  » 
Ton  Waldea  . 


Estimate 

Estimate 
f 
A 
A 


13.708  ("Curte        du  Danpliin^  par 

Ch.  Lor)-").? 
Carlini  and  Plana,  13.462 ;  Von  Welden, 
18,444  (EorW  *'Eniixaiona"). 


"Le  Alpi  che  dngooo  1' 

12,917. 
"  Le  Alpi,"  and  Pro£  Lor>'. 


'Tier  Montr  Rn«n,"  12,930,  ob  Mont 
d'Oureine;  "Le  Alpi,"  12,930,  aa 
Pointe  dtt  Grand  Glacier. 


606 
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Nanw  of  MounUln.  | 

PoaiUoo. 

 1 

la 
Bag.*. 

DAUPHIK^  ALPS  {finmPiedmF^^ 


6.  Pomte  dv  Qnmd  Olader  . 

6.  Aig.d'Arre(LaitxaiB£lioat) 

7.  Mont  Gokui  de  la  Onm  . 

8.  Mont  du  Gmud  Chaillot 

9.  Mont  MuMi  de  BelloM 

10.  YimuK  GhaiUoe  . 

11.  Lm  OnndM  Bonwei  . 

12.  »Fiodii£rtae  . 


N.  of  St  Chnstophe 

?Lat  46°  7'  sr.  Long.  4°  0'  I  'lL  of 

Paris. 

?  Lat.  450  6*  ir,  Lm^    SV  24"  s. 

of  Paris. 

?  Lat  44<^  46'  0",  Long.  Z^iS'SS"  E. 
of  f^&vis 

?  Lat  4 1^  49-  If,  Long.  8<»  46'  U'B. 
of  PariB. 

t  Lftt.  44«  44'  10",  Long.  S**  67'ir  K 
of  Paris. 

?  Lat.  45<>  r  ir.  Long.  3°  39'  6"  E. 

of  l^iris. 

Lat  45'>  21'  2",  Long.  30  62'  8''£.  of 
Paris. 


11.6191 


11.S60  MS9 


10,8^6 


10.889  3819 


10,391 
9,977 


? 

Ull 


3321 


3167 
3041 


9,203  2806 


GR.AJAN  ALPS  (lA  vanna  to  Col  de  la  Seigne,  .V.  <  f  the  Arc 


1.  •Grand 
ran  ?}. 


(Mont  la^ 


2.  *LftOmok(OofDedeOpg)w) 

3.  »Mbiit  Pomri,  VN.  Peak  . 

•a  FMk 

4.  'La  Grande  Cane  (Aifl^dft  la 

Vanoiae), 

5.  *La  Saaai^ 


8.  Dentltowrte 

7.  Le  Giacd  A|ipnBi 

8.  »Moiit  BnOuie  . 

9.  Baitor,  8.  Peak  . 

«N.PMk 

10.  'Monte  Otmdiiiie 

n.  •Roche  Ch6vri6re 
12.  •Bt'ccadi  Nuua  . 


Head  of  Val  Savanadie^  a  of  On- 

Tola. 


13,300 
13,006 


Botwpt^n  Val  SaTanBeheandOognsk 

aw.  of  Aosta. 
Between  Yal  de  Tignes  and  Val  de  ?  12,800 
Pei^iey. 

Bctw* « n  Val  de  TigBfla  and  Val  de  11,769 
HJL  of  O0I  dela  Tanoioe 


£.  of  Tignes 


aofOoldeOaiBetCa 
?  Ut  46»  40' 88",  Long.  60  y  30" 
Between  Val  d'Aoeta  and  Val  de 

Betw€t!u  Val  d'Aosta  and  Val  de 
Tignca. 

Botwi  en  Val  Oiisanehe  and  Val  de 

Tignes. 

Lat  45°  17'  29",  Long.  4'>  23'  34"  . 
S.  of  Aosta  ..... 


19,780  8896i6 


12,343 

3762 

18,187 

8899« 

F  19,000 

8867-5 

11,788 

8698 

11,400 

8474-5 

11,339 

3456 

i 

10,883 

3302 

10,766 

3281 

10,384 

3165 

4064 

8984 

390P6J 
3687 
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>/*  the  Arc,  Vol  tU  Fallmre,  and  the  Durance)— continued. 


.tlertiea  ddU  Francm 
.tiBtica  dalla  Francia 


atistks  della  EVuida 

^ricaiit  de  Thozy 


"LeAIpL**  Hi'iglit  Tincprtain.  Oonfuseil 
.  with  Mout  d'OuTiimo. 


I* 


„  „     Forbes  ("  Ejurursions  in 

DanphuiA")  givoti 
11,900. 

"Miesoze  d*iiB  arc  da  pmadlMe  nMjoL*' 


d  Vtd  di  Locana, 

dathevs  . 

it  • 

II  • 
CorabcDnf . 

Vi-n  Wclden 
Mathews  . 
Carrel 
MathewB  • 

i»  • 
i» 

Carrel 


and  8,  of  Vol  d'  Aostc). 

BoUingpoint  Austnan    Enp^inoers    (Von  Wclden) 

13.275;  Coralwiif  13.271,  for  Ts.'ran 
(Miaiiuum  Tiiiiriuometttr,  Ho.  307). 


A 

Estiuuite 
Btt. 
Bar. 
A 
A 

Estimate 

A 

Fiftimii'b* 
Bar. 
Bar. 

A 

A 


I'robable  height  from  12,700  to  12,900. 

Aig,  de  la  Vanoise  12,674.  Corabceol 

Bratlu  ws( bar.)  found  12,308.  (Mi 

Thermometor.  No.  302.) 
"Der  Monte  Koaa." 

1 1,804,  E.M.P.,  "  Le  AlpL"  Bar. 


"LeAlpL" 

"  Keaure  d'an  are  da  parallito  mojen.' 
(Minimum  Thermometer,  No.  306.) 
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Name  of  MoonUla. 


1.  «Moiit  Bkne 


•Dome  du  Goftti 
»AignillA  da  Oo&U  . 

liipitze  .... 
•Xonl  End 
♦Zumstcin  Spitxe  . 
^Signal  Kuppe 
Pfenot  BptMB  « 

'Ladwigshohe 
Schwarzhorn  . 
Balmcnhorn  . 
♦Viiicont  PjTamido 

Mildiabel-Honier,  *Dom  . 

T.'I-clihom  . 
•Gosenriedhorn 
(No.  1.  Nitdd- 
gnt 

„        Natncl     (No.  2. 
Nadelgml ) 

4.  •Ly»kamiu .... 
6,  *Weiaihoni 

liruschegghura 
(Bruoeckhoni) 

AusserBarrhorn 

6.  llatt^rhoni  (Mont  Germ)  . 

7.  DentBlaoelie 

8.  *Qrand  Combin  ((Jrrafieneire) 


EB|.n. 


Savoy 
• 


PENNINE  ALPS  {Jrom  Col  du  BonL'-.^ 


N.W.  of  Maul  Blanc 
N.W.ofD^ 


Valiaifi  and  Piedmont 

N.  of  HiVhKte  Spitze,  a  of  WeiwUior 

S.  nf  H'ichsto  Spitze 

S.E.  of  Zumstcin  Spitzp  . 

8.W.  of  Signal  Kttppe,  £.  of  Ljs 

Joch 

8LW.  of  Pftzvot  Spitao  ... 

S.W.  of  LndwigHhaho 

S.W.  of  Schwarzhorn 

S.  of  U,ilmenhorn,  N.  of  Col  deile 
Piscio. 

Betweon  v«U«gr«  of  Zermatt  and  Sus 
SJS.W.  ofDon      •     *     «  . 


?  13,294  ?40» 
I 


N.  ofDom  

N.E.  of  Dom  

W.  of  Monte  Basa,  and  Lyn  Joch 

BotM-oon  valleys  of  Ziormtttt,  Rinflirh, 

and  Turtnuinn. 
N.E.  of  WeiMfaorn  •      .      .  . 

N.N.W.  of  Braadiegglioni 

S.W.  of  7.  matt,  N.W.  of  St  Thio- 

dulf  i'a.H.H. 
Bet  vrecn  valleyB  of  Zmvtt;  Ztnal,  and 

Ev*>!»-na 

Between  Val  d'Eatremont  and  Val 
de  Jiagnea 


15.217 

16,132 

4612 

15,004 

45  7  S 

14*964 

,  Am 

1 

14,677 

444# 

14,187 

4M4 

14,092 

4296 

13,927 

4245 

13,859 

4224 

14,936 

4652 

14,758 

4498 

14,219 

4SS4 

14.108 

43^^ 

14,889 

f 

14,804  r  451S 

12,618 

S846 

11,919 

363S 

14,706 

14,318 

4364 

14,164 

4317 
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Autfaort^. 


and  Gftdeia  Beigm  to  ikePtun  o  f  the  GrieM). 
Mean      ,      .       .  , 


and 


Tuckett 


F.  B,  i>.  Federal  Eagiiieen 


Hcbiagintwett 


» 
** 


F.  E. 


ft 
«• 

>« 
n 


A,  iiar.  &c.  ,  (Muiimum  Thermometer.)  16,784,DeCan- 
dolle;  16,784,  Roger;  15,784,  French, 
Sardinian,  and  Austrian  Engineers; 
16,781,  F.  E.  Ihilbur'a  "Atlaa  der 
8ehwdi"(BUitt22). 
Bar.  Probably  an  error.  The  height  initat  be 
greater.  Durheim. 


Boiling  point. 


A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

Bar.  &c 

If 

♦» 

A 

A 


A 
A 

A 

A 
A 

A 

A 

A 


Mean  of  4  obs.  De  Satumire  giyes  12,196 
for  the  point  he  readied,  not  tbe  ■nin- 
init 

BAtempe  (Minhnum  Themometer). 


r» 


» 


"  Neae  Untenaehiingaii.*^ 
tt  •* 
It  »» 

B<^t<'mp8. 
»> 

t» 

)• 
«t 

ft 

•I 

Dnfour'a  « AtLu  dm  Schwets"  (Blatt  18). 

Bitempfl.  DnlWa  » Atlas  der  Scfaweix*' 

(Blatt  22). 
B(  t**mps.  Dufoar*fl  ** Atlaa  der  Schweia  " 

(Blutt  22) 

Bafom^a  *«  Atlaa  der  Sehweia"  (Blatt  22). 
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KMMorifoiatalB. 


ia 

9.  Zwillingo   (Jameaox),  *S. 
Peak,  Castor. 

.  K.  Peak,  PoUnz  . 

BoCliIioRi  (Uboiuig) 

Tiifthonk 

11.  AifliniUe  da  TnlatAta 

12.  •Alphubel  . 

13.  *Rjmpfi9chhoni 

14.  *3tsahUiora 

15.  Dratd'HArma 

16.  *Brcitiiorn. 

17.  Orandea  Jonaiai 

18.  Aiguillu  Verte 

AigoiDe  do  Dre 

19.  Gabelliom  (Ober) 

20.  •AlleliiiTiftrn 

31.  •Wejaaniaa. 

22.  AigoiUe  d'AigentUva  . 

23.  •Fletaehheni,  8l  Peak,  La- 
^iiiiiliQiii .... 

■  •N.  Peak.  Boas- 
bodenhorn 

24.  AjgoiUeduOiaiit  . 


I 


PENNINE  AiJ'S  {/mm  Coi  du  Bonk.. 


W.  of  Lyskamm  and  ZviHinge  Jock 

N.W.  erZetmatt,  aaR  ofZiiial  . 

N.flfTniyocb,&W.  ofBothhom  . 

8.  W.  of  Mont  Blanc,  VJE,  of  Col  d» 

In  iSeigne 
S.  of  Taachhorn,  BM.  of  F4e  . 

E.  of  Zermatt,  N.  of  Adlcr,  and  S.  of 

AUolin  Pass 
E.  of  Zermatt.  S.E.  of  Adler,  and  N. 

of  New  Weiss  Thor. 
W.  of  Hatterlkoni,  8X.  of  Col  de 

Valpvllinc. 
W.N.W.  of  ZwUUnge  and  Scbwan 

Thor. 

ITcacI  of  GL  da  Ii4cluwd,  EL  of  Mont 

Mullet. 

Between  Aler  de  Glace  aud  GL  d' Ar- 
gentiice. 

W.  of  AigniUe  Vexte 

W.  of  Zermatt,  a W.  of  Trifyoeh  . 

E.  of  Alphubel  Joch,  N.  of  Alklin 
Pass  und  R;mpfiachJioni. 

£.  of  I9aaa,  between  it  and  the  Sunpbn 


S.E.  of  Axgenti^rr ,  bi  twaen  QL  d*Ar- 
gentitoa  and  da  Tonr. 

N.  of  Wciasmiea,  N.E.  of  Saaii,  a  of 
Simiilon  Hoapioe. 

N.  of  Laquinhorn  .      .      .  . 

W.  of  Grandes  Jocaaseti  NJ&  of  Col 

du  G^ant. 


13,879 

1S,4S2 

13,856 

12,261 

1 13,846 

13,803 
13,790 

13,760 

13,714 
13,686 
13^496 

13,432 

12,600 
13,363 
13,236 

13,226 
13,130 

13,176 

13,084 
13,099 


4|3i 

40M 

422» 

3727 

?4220 

4207 
42u« 

4191 

4180 
4171 
4113' 

40^4 

3810 
4073 
4034 

4031 
4019 

4016 

im 

39925 
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Amhorilj. 


Cold$ta8eiffnetotk$F^oftk«arU*y 

A 


Malten 
F.E. 


It 


Forbea 


If 


» 


M€«a 
F.R 

ForiM 


A 

A 

A 

f 

A 
A 

A 

A 

A 
A 
A 

A 
A 
A 

A 

A  andG. 


A 

A 


(Minimum  Tbermometer,  376.)  BMwmps. 

Mathews  (Bar.)    found   from  (renova 
13,900,  Tuzin  13,877>£>UBernardl3,855. 
Bet«mpB. 

B^tempf*.  Ihifoat^s  "  AUm  dev  Sehweis" 

(Bktt  22). 
3iump9.  Dtilimi^a<'AliMderSdlnre»' 

(Blatf  22). 
Durhoim'a  "  HjrpMmAtrie.*' 


n 


Ihifour  s  "  Atlas  dv  fiobmia" 


(Bktt  22). 
IrftTels  in  the  Alfa." 


»» 


I* 


Biteupa.  DDHm^a"  Atlas  derSebwda^'' 
(BlattSa.) 


It 


Pictet,  12,884;  Schnckburgh,  18,397; 
Chaix,  13,068  (Durheim). 

Bttamna.   4025,  Dufour's  "  Atlaa  d«r 
Schweiz  "  (Blatt  18). 

„     8917,  Dufour's  "  Atlta  dcr 
S.  hwei2"  (Bl»ttl8). 
"  Tmveli*  ill  the  Alps." 


VOLi  II. 


LL 
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TABLE  OF  ALPINE  PBAXa 


1 


PENNIKE  ALPS  {from  C<*1  du  Bonk^m. 


•25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

3L 

83. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 

n. 

12. 
43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 


Mont  Mallet 

Grand  Cornier  .  . 

•Oiaad  PUteau  . 

*171riciidM>ni  (Klcuie  Mii- 

chabelhom). 
PoiBte  diM  f lines 

*Aigai]]ediiUidi  . 

*Petit  M(»it  Cemn  . 

Uont  Blase  d«  ChaDoii 

Cime  des  I'  ouis  •  ■ 
MoDtDdent     •  • 

Pigno  d'AjtoUa  (Pigno  de 

rAroUa. 
I)(M)t>4   de  Bertd  (or  des 

Uouqiutins)b 
Bttlferinborn  • 

♦HoatYAui 

*T^te  Blanche  . 
Kont  OoUon 


RN.E.  of  Aig.  dtt  Geant,  a  of  Tacul 

N.  of  Dent  Blanche. 

N.  of  Mont  Blanco  B.  of  Dome  du 

Gout^. 

W.  of  Saas,  NJB.  of  Naddgnt . 


N.  Peak 
Petite  Jonitiae 


•Petit  CoTTiliin  (Combin  do 
Corbassiirti). 

Petit  Combin  of  Studer 
and  T.  do 
Mont  Pleureur  « 


Toofs  dea  Oourtca 
Aignmo  da  BlaitUre 

*XX)  BoMK>  . 

AigiuUe  de  la  Za 


Head  of  Glaeiefa  de  Selena  and  dn 

Tour. 

aS.E  of  Cfaamouii  of  Voot 

Blanc. 

W.  of  Breithora,  K  of  Col  de  St. 

Thiodule. 
W  of  Pigno  d'ANOa,  E.  of  Yal  de 

B«pTl»*f. 

N.  of  Col  dea  Fours 

Head  of  Glacior  d'Ar^T'TitiArei  SL  of 

Glacier  de  Laui  ura. 
N.N.K  of  Monte  Boea,  a  of  Slnhl. 

horn. 

Head  of  Gladexs  de  Brenej  ftod 

d'Otemma. 
E.  of  Mont  CoOon,  W.  of  TM* 

Blanclit\ 

N.  of  KL  Miscbabd  (Ulrichshom) 

and  Col  de  Ried. 
E.  of  St.  Bernard,  8.aW.  of  Grand 

Combin. 

N.W.  of  Dent  d'H^rens»  aW.  of  Col 
d*Brin. 

Head  of  W.  Eriagertlia],  N.W.  of  Ool 

de  Collon. 


N  N.E.  of  Grandcs  Jora^-scs  . 

N.  of  Grand  Combin,  W.  of  CoT- 

babHi^re  Glacier. 
N.  W.  of  Petit  Ooinbui  •      •  . 

Between  Val  de  Bagnee  and  Val 

d'Hdr^mence. 
aB  Of  Aig:  Verte,  B.  of  Jaidin 

N.B,  of  A^  dn  Midi 

S  j9.E.  of  Zinal,  W.K.W.  of  Rothltom 

Between  Glaciers  de  Peip^e  and 
Anlla. 


13.022  t'- 

12,891  til 

I 

i%m  ^  Jo- 

I 

1^749  ;  ♦^♦ 


•  $>" 

12,611 

- 

12»471 

HP 

12,402 

il^ 

t!& 

12,304 

xm 

12,1^ 

nil* 

12,097  j 

12,057 

12,051 
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-..     r         ■  1 

Aulboiitjr. 

Method. 

KexDarkc. 

Cbl  de  la  Smgne  io  tk€  Butt 

-continaed. 

Forbes    •      .      •  • 

*«TmTclamiJioA]pa.'' 

J?.lSb         •       •       •  • 

A 

J/IUVlMr  B     JUiHV  W-T  iwU  WQIB     IJHMlf  4«Jk 

BntTKUi  and  Miitiiis 

Bar. 

Dnrbttnfa  **^jpiOinteia." 

J?.E.  .... 

A 

ft                 •          #           •  • 

A 

Da&uz^a  **  Atlas  dsr  Sdiwels  *'  (Blatt  22). 

xie  tjauoaiire     •       •  > 

f  (Ai*            •         •          •  ■ 

ft               •          .          .  • 

A 

Dufour's  "Atlas  derSchwfiiz"  ^BLitt2'i't 

f  UBKb          «           a           »  • 

1U«i 

F.E.  .... 

A 

Doftfu's  « Atlss  der  Sdnrds  "  (Blatt  22). 

ft         •     »     •  . 

A 

ft         .     .     .  - 

A 

DnWs  «<Atlasd«rSdhwaia''(B]aU22). 

t»  .... 

A 

I*                  ft  ft 

a.  .... 

ff                          •                •                »  ■» 

A 

»                  ft        (Blatt  181 

tf  .... 

A 

ft          (Blatt  22). 

ft  .... 

A 

ft                     •>  tf 

II  .... 

A 

tf                                *>  N 

f 

»                          .                .                »  • 

A 

ft                                 »»  *    •  M 

ForbM  .... 

A 

"T^Tds  m  ths  Alps.*' 

F.EL  .... 

A 

Dnlbii^s  *'  Ailss  dsr  Sdiirais  "  (Blatt  22). 

M  .... 

A 

tf                   ti  No  name  „ 

»t                »          »          .  . 

A 

I*                                   19  It 

•  • 

Forbes  .... 

A 

"TnivclK  in  tho  Alps." 

Malten  .... 

? 

Durhemi's  "  H  ypsometrie." 

F.E.  .... 

A 

Dafour's   Atka  der  Schweis  "  (Blatt.  22). 

tf         •      •      •  . 

A 

tf                       n  » 

Ir  Ii  S 
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TAULt  OF  ALPINE  PEAKS. 


Height 
in 

Eng.  ft. 


Height 
in 


49.  Aictiille  de  Gr^  pon 

50.  Aiguille  da  tilad«r  . 

61.  «Di0  Nne  (kjgliMt  point) 

68.  «HoliMfieht 

64.  Aiguiiio  du  Tour 
6<.*]l0iitQ«U      .  . 

66.  Otommm  (NJ3L  niiiiiiut) 

67.  *liett«UK»ii 

6fli.  A^aiDe  da  ICoiiM 

69.  ^Gmnlui^t 

90.  •HoBtATril 

61.  Aip^nille  (U  s  Charmoz  . 

62.  Aiguille  de  LMiiaud  . 

63.  *D«it  dn  IGdi  de  B«s 

64.  Pointe  de  Salles 
66.  *Goni«Rgimt 

66.  •Burt 

67.  •Ozmnds  Muleta 


66.  •fill 

69.  •Homli 

70.  *Cramont 

71.  «Sm«iit 


PENNINE  ALPS  (/row  Cd  du 
N.N.E.  of  Aig.  do  lihiitii're  . 
8.W.  of  Mont  Blanc,  N.  of  Col  de  la 


8,  of  LydEMnm,  dividing  Ljfi  OlacUr 
B.«f  fiSmplon  

V.  of  Igri  Oladcr,  aW.  of  ViaMufc 

Pyramide. 
Between  Glaciers  du  I .  i^r,  de  i  runt, 

and  d'Ornj. 
£.  of  Col  do  f  oiiAtTC^  a  of  Otemma 

Glacier. 

Head  of  Vol  de  Begnes,  N.  of  Otemnia 

Glac'iir. 

N.  of  Zermatt,  W.aW.  of  TaKh, 

R  of  Bothhorn. 
aaW.  of  Aig.  Vertex  W.  of  Jaidin  . 

Between  Yala  do        md  d'Ajii^ 
N.W.of  QMoaiay. 

N.W.  of  Col  dft  FenltM,  botd  of 

E.M.K.  of  Aig.  do  Gr«  |>oii 

N.  of  Petite  Jorassc,  between  Gla- 
ciers de  Lechaud  and  Talefre. 
aw.  of  8t  Uamm,  aB.  of  Cham* 

Between  Sixt  and  Serroz,  W.  of  Col 

d'Antenie. 
S.S.R  of  Zeniiatt,  WJT.W.  of  Monto 

Roea. 

If  .Ei  of  duttnounif  Rfl.K.  of  Sixt 


N.  of  Mont  Blanc,  N.E.  of  Dome  da 

a  of  ZunalA,  N.  of  GoRMvGlneiea*, 

E.N.E.  of  Hatterlion,  a  of  Zmntt 

VaUey. 

a  of  Mont  Blanc  and  All^eBloikche, 

W.  of  ConRnayeor. 
N.^v.  uf  fihiimwim',  K.  of  Mont 

Blanc 


i 

BonhoTitme  and 
12.044  3671 
12,011  3661 

13,008 
11,696 
11,638 

11,621 

11,639 

11,513 

11,188 

11,109 
11,030 


10,961 

3341 

10,944 

10,914 

3326-d 

10,460 

3186 

10,433 

3160 

10,890 

3136 

10,207 

3111 

10,013 

1 

3052  1 

9,616 

2931 

9,492 

2893 

9,059 

2761 

M30 

2539  1 
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AoifaorHf* 


Oolieta  8e^  to  <fo  Pus  qftk»  eoutimud. 


Haltea 
Woerl 

Mosin 
Zninstein 


Forbes 
Ziunaleai 

F.E. 

Forbc« 


F.BL 
>» 
»» 

Hravak  and  Mairtius 
n 


f 

P 

Bar. 

A 


Ban 

Bat. 


Bar. 


ft 


Zumetein,  12,097;  Schlagintweit,  11,910, 
Dufour*8  "  Atlas  der  Scbweic  "  (Bbtt  18). 
Durheim's  "Bjpsom^e." 

DafiNir*0  **  Alias  der  Seliweu  *  (Blatt  22). 

Dufimr'8"Aaa8derSchw«UE"  (Blatt  22). 

(Mininmiw  Tfa«nnometer,  Na  38i.) 
DnWa  «  AUaa  darSchveii  **  (Blatt  22). 

H.'ttmps.    (Miniinuni  Tbermoinct<*r), 

•'Tra\Tl8  in  the  Alps." 

Durheim's  "ir\'psom«'-tric."  Vnn  '^Vr1^  i,\ 
**I>er  Alonte  Horn."  (Minimum  Tlier- 
momeCcrf  No.  S36)i 

DufiDVi'i  «  AtJaaderachireii'*  (BLitt22> 

"  Travels  ia  the  Alps." 
n  n 

JkMi  **  AUaa  der  Sehwi "  (Blatt  17). 

n         (Blatt  21). 

B^temps. 


Corabcpuf,    A    10,107 ;  Be 

1(1,105;  DeCandoUe,  10,164. 
Durhcim'a  "  H^ypaom^trie."  • 

Beteiii|«» 


n 

Mean  of  Cam^  FWtre,  Fori>cs,  and  Dc 

Saussiire  (Durheim's  Ilyjtf'niii^trie"). 
Moan  of  Pirtrt.  IJerger,  !)<•  Smiwipp, 
Martins,  and  (Jhaix  (I)urheim'»  "  11  jp- 
•omitrie'*)* 
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TABLE  OP  ALPISE  PEAKS. 


Marae  of  MounUin. 


PotiUoo. 


1.  *Fi]wtemMliORi . 


Kun  • 
Studeriioni  • 
8.  ^AlfltieMMini  « 

Knnsbog  . 
Silberiumi  • 
4.  «U6iieh 


6.  *Schreckborn 

*Lener  SeliiecUiam 

(S.R  point). 

6.  Vic«chfrUorner  (Walchcr- 

horn«»r). 

7.  OktBeberhom    .  • 

Ebncfloli     •      •  ■ 

AhiMDgnt  •      •  • 

8.  •Eiger       .      .      .  . 

9.  *Neitluini  (BieticUuini)  . 

Bfritbotn    .      .  ■ 

10.  Tirogbeig,  V.  point  . 

Hiddle  point  . 
*8.  point 

11.  YiMcherboraor  (Walluer)  . 

Wnnnohowi  •     .  . 

12.  Schinihoiti,  V.  peak  . 

S.  peak  (Great  Nesthom) 

IS.  Dnieckliorn 

14.  Bfoithoni  ■      ■      •  . 

15.  Grosshorn  .... 


BERNKSE  AND  VALAISAN  ALPS  (/row 

Bctwpcn  Fiiisteraar,  VieoehoTi  and 

Grindelwald  Gliicien. 
N.Wof  FinatenMrtioin  . 

R  of  Flofletaailioni 

&S.E.  of  Jnngfrao,  K.W.  of  JEq- 

gi-schhorn. 
Head  of  Aletsoh  Glacier,  SJEL  of 

Lautcrbrtinnen. 
8wE.  of  JnngftM  • 

W.K.W.  of  Jnngfran      •      «  • 

N.B.  of  Jtingfrao,  B.&R  of  Wmgem 

Alp. 

Bftweea  Lauteraar  and  Grindelvald 
Gladen. 

S.R  of  SdiTodclioni      •      •  ■ 


W.  of  FiastiTiiarhorn,  X.  of  Griin- 

hom  Liicke. 
8.  of  Jtrngftfto,  £.  of  Bothttud 

W.&W.  of  Oletaeherhom 

8.W.  of  Ebnofltth  .... 

S.aR  of  Hitta^ioni,  K.W.  of  Lot. 

schpnliicke. 
N.l'.  of  Munch,  W.  of  Grindelwald 

( ;l;ir'irr. 

£.  of  Kipp«l.  N J^.W.  of  Vi^ . 
N.E.  ot  Noatliom  •  .  •  . 
S.B.  of  Kdndi  .  .  •  • 
E.  of  Jnngfraa,  S.E.  of  KoDoh 
&B.  of  Uoneh,  W.  of  Vieaeheilifinier 
Between  Aletadi  and  Viaaeli  Glacun 
8.E.  of  Vieadittdkomer  .  • 

W.S.W.  of  Aletoehhom,  S.S.W.  of 

I/itschcnlurk<'. 
S.8.W.  of  ScliieQhors,  W.  of  Jigi 
Glacier. 

N JBL  of  Alettehhoiii      •     «  . 

R  of  THchingethom,  N.W.  of  Lotaeh 

Glacier. 

KN.£.  of  Breithom,  S.  of  Lauter- 
bmnnenThaL 


tA  tVUt 

9*49 

iaSpVOV 

11,916 

86S2 

13.803 

4207 

18.671 

4167 

12,198 

S718 

12,1110 

Sovu 

13,438 

4096 

13,39i 

4082  i 

18,178 

4015 

13.281 

4048 

18,064 

3982 

18,00.5 

3964 

12,761 

3889.' 

12,076 

3680-5 

13,046 

3976 

12,969 

3953 

12,461 

8796 

12.903 

3933 

12,008 

3660 

11,626 

3513 

12,812 

3905 

12,195 

3717 

12,638 

3852 

12,533 

3820 

12,640 

8822 

12,382 

3774 

12,346 

3763 
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Autborltj. 

MHbod. 

Kinoarkt. 

i 

W  LaHee  of  Genem  to  ik$  Furka), 

»          .      .      •  . 

A 

A 

1  Dufour's  "AfljttderScliweus"  (Blalt  18). 

1     (Minimum  Thcrmomctor,  No.  213.) 
1  Dulbur  6  -AUm  der  Scliweis  "  (Blatt  18). 

»»         •      .      •  • 

A 

tl 

n 

t»         •      •      »  • 

A 

n 

M 

H 

>»         •     •     •  ♦ 

A 

M 

It 

tt 

»»         «      •     «  * 

A 

n 

It 

tt 

M                •          •         •  • 

A 

n 

ft 

tt 

»»                •         •          •  • 

A 

It 

It 

tt 

IRiitrhininii       •      ■  • 
P,  B.      .      .      .  . 

A 

A 

A 

Zieglei's  **H7pwm^l3rie.*'   Smnmit  bs- 

cended  by  Rev.  L.  Stephen. 
Zie^ijler's  "  TTy])HOTn6teiflL'*   Sonunit  as- 

condcd  by  Deaor? 
Dufi>iir^s  "Atlas  der  Sdivets"  (BUIt  18). 

»»         .      •      •  . 

A 

ft 

It 

»         ,      .      •  . 

A 

It 

w 

tt 

ft         •      .      •  • 

A 

n 

t> 

tt 

»»         •      •      •  • 

A 

It 

tt 

ft 

F.E. 

A 
A 

Durheim's 
13,074. 

'•nyiMwmetrie."  Trallea, 
AtbaderSchwek"  (Bbtt  18). 

n            »        •        .  . 

A 

It 

tt 

tt 

»»            .        •        »  . 

A 

tt 

»i 

It 

ti            •        «        •  • 

A 

ti 

ft 

If 

»♦            .        «        •  . 

A 

It 

tt 

•* 

1  

A 

» 

11 

If 

ti            •        •        •  • 

A 

n 

It 

tt 

•»           ,        ,        .  . 

A 

It 

tt 

It 

i>           .        ,        ,  . 

A 

*t 

tt 

tt 

>i           •        •        •  * 

A 

It 

ft 

M 

n            ,        »        •  . 

A 

It 

It 

It 

M            •        •        •  . 

A 

It 

It 

ft 
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TABLE  OF  ALPINE  PEAK& 


MaiBA  of 


PotUtoo. 


Height  ! 

la  « 
Boff.*. 


u. 

18. 
19. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

U. 


•WetieASnm  («3Gttcl< 
horn) 

•If.  Pieak  fWeCterlx>rn 

or  Hasle  Jungfraa) 
•d.P«k(Ito«eiU»nii) 

B«ilmhorn  .  . 
*BlnmluiAlp  . 

Middle  FMk 
•DoldaBhoRi 

*Obenarbor&  . 

«Alteli 

Bei^glifftock 


27. 
28. 

29. 

80. 
81. 

82, 

33. 

34. 
36. 

86. 


*Riiiderhoni 

•Wildbom. 

•WOdilnibcl 

N.E.  Peak  . 
S.W.  Peak  . 
*J>iaUleretB  , 

WdOum  • 

*24ett«nbcig  , 

*Leffe]honi  » 
•Sdiiteliqni 

♦Main^hom  (Torrenthorn) 

*8ideDMn . 
•Faidhoni . 


B£RN£S£  AND  VALAISAN  ALPS  {Jnm 

S.E.  of  Sdiflidu  K.B,  of  Sehnek- 

hom. 


&  of  Otmteren  Thai,  T.S.T..  of  Altek. 

E.  of  Oeschiiioii  Thai,  N.  of  iMhii^d 
Glacier, 

aw.  oTBIiiiidis  Alp,  N.  of  Gwrteren 

Thai. 

R  of  Fiiuitenaihorn,  N.  of  OberMir> 

S.  of  Ga0t«mi Thil,  SL  of  Sehwoi- 

bach. 

S  of  Wetterhorner,  K.  of  Schx«ck- 
honor. 

S.E.  of  SchioddiSmav  VM,  at  Ab> 

schwung. 

S.W.  of  Altelfl,  N.E.  of  G«mmi, 

N.N.K  of  Leukerbad. 
N.  of  Sinn,  S.W.  of  Rawyl  Pmi^ 

W.S.W.  of  WUdatrubel. 
S.  of  £ii0rtligai  Thai,  KaS.  of 

Lenk. 


S.S.W.  of  Qgteig,  W.&W.  of  Wild- 

horn. 

N.E.  of  Wetterhomorf  between  Ro- 

ppnlani  arnl  Schwarzwald  Glncicn*. 
S.E.  of  Grindelwald,  N.  of  Schreck- 
bomor. 

N.  of  Hnastor,  8.  of  Obenuir  Gkeiar. 

N.  of  SeflofD,  W.  of  Laiittt1miiien» 

Thai. 

E.  of  Letikerbad,  W.S.W.  of  Kippel 

N.W.  of  Viesch,  S.E.  of  Aictsch 
Glacier. 

N.  of  Martigny,  E.S.R  of  St.  Maurice. 

S.W.  of  QfimM],  N.W.  of  Oboge- 

stelea. 

Between  Grindelwald  and  the  JUke 
of  Brions. 


•708'0 

12,149 

1  ~.  10 1 

12,100 

8688 

12,041 

8870 

12,011 

3661 

11,997 

11,823 

3634 

11,028 

8684 

11,729 

3o7d 

11,401 

3476 

11  372 

3466 

10^718 

8266 

10,689 

1 

325S  1 

10,653 

32  f  7 

XU,fMH> 

10,488 

8196 

10,443 

31S3 

10,138 

8090 

0.728 

2966 

9.679 

2950 

2^41 

0,680 

2938 

9,440 

2880 

8,799 

2682 
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tk9  Lake  (if  Gtneva  to  tie  JW1»)— continaecL 

Botlf  8  '  Gletidieiftliiten  in  to  Bmcr 

n  , 


n 


Stengel 

F.  E. 


»> 


ft 

Esehmftim 

MalUiU 
F.E. 

n 

f$ 
I* 

It 

» 

Meau 


A 

A 


A 
A 
A 

A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
A 
A 

A 

? 

A 
A 

A 
A 

A 
A 

A  ttuJ  liar. 


DtM9  **Atlu  toSdnrds**  (Blatt  17). 

,»  (Bktt  18> 


Dufour'ii  *•  Afla-  d.^r  Mnvi^iz"  (Blatt  18). 

(Minimnm  Thermometer.) 
Doibvu^i  *' At]M  der  Sefaweiif  (Bktt  17). 

Frei,  11,723 ;  Malteo,  11,736  (Durheim'a 

"  Hypsom^trio 
ZieglcTs  «*fiyp80iii«tne.*' 

Dufour  8  "  Atlaa  dcr  Schwei*"  (Blatt  17). 


n 
If 
tf 


» 

fi 
tf 
tt 


ZicgWi  *«Hjp8oiiiitrfe.*'  Doifadm*! 

If  f* 
Da **At]«a  der  Sehwni"  (Blatt  IS). 

If  n 


»» 


(Blatt  17). 

„  (Bktt  18). 

(Miiiimiim  ThennoiiMter  Ho.  313). 

„  (Bktt  17). 

„  (Bktt  18). 

Iv»ciimanii,880G;  Trecbsei,  8826 ;  Bravaia 
and  M.  8808;  Kaemti^  8767  (Dnrhdin). 


Digitized  by  Google 


tn  TABLE  07  ALPINB  PEAU 


HMMflTlloMlB. 

Baifbt 
hi 

1                     (  • 

ALPS  OF  17inXBWAU>E!r. 

•      •  • 

tTfi  K.  tfFukftuidBliMift  Qladcf. 

1 

1.  «Todi 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

OlBim  8.  of  LmtlitluiJ,  K.  of  Voider- 

Khein  Thai. 
Uri  S.  of  iSubtea  Pass  , 

11,886 
11,649 

1823 

4.  •PisBoMeiii 

•      *  • 

OIuwL  &  of  TSdi  .... 

1L411 

8478 

A.  ^ttililMig  • 

•      •  • 

Ufl      4^  flttlfeflhbOHl     •       •  « 

11,886 

8486 

6.  Pis  Urktu 

•      •  • 

Olana  S.  of  Pis  BiiiMiB 

11.068 

8871 

7.  ObdtliirtockCFiBTgielMlieD) 

Uri.  K  of  Sriftcufeock,  &E.  of  Ma> 
denner  ThaL 

10,925 

3880 

8.  BiHttteuftock 

•      •  • 

Olm  K  of  Tddi»  N.  of  Tmu 

10,778 

8286 

9.  Claridenttock 

«      •  • 

UriN.W.ofTodi,  8.  of  ClaiM  Pms. 

10J09 

3264 

10.  vTitltf 

«      •  • 

UntonroldML  &  of  E^gelbetg  ThaL 

10.620 

8287 

1 1.  •Gro««e  Windgelle     •  . 

Uri.  N.E,  of  Amsteg  ... 

10,463 

3189 

12.  •l>r•i^t<•Il^*!<»(■k 

•      •  • 

Uri.  S.  of  Aiii.«t^g  .... 

10,089 

3075 

♦rrirothstock 

■  •  •! 

bn.  N.  of  Licnthal,  W.  of  Altorf  . 

9,621 

293-2.0 

U.  Gliiroisch  (Biichtftock) 

GIaru8.  S.  of  Kluiitlul,aW.Qf  Glaras. 

9,687 

2922 

Bttchi 

k            k  ■ 

Gknw  ...... 

9,667 

2913  j 

1.  *B«niiiis  .... 

S.  of  Pontnn]ia,liaadof  Ifortiiataeh 

18,294 

4062  1 

Vh  Znpo  (8.E.  Peak)  . 

13,120 

3999  1 

Crcsta  Aguisa  (Middle 

12,702 

3871'i 

Peak}. 

2.  Pis  "Rmeg;  (Mbnta  Bosao  di 

W.S.W.  of  Bernina,  head  of  Boaeg 

12,986 

8918 

and  Tschicrra  Glaciers. 

'6.  I'iz  i'alU  .... 

E.  of  liiTuiua,  between  Palii  and 

12,830 

3912 

MoitiiatNli  Gladefa. 

Pis  Cambreiia(£.PMk) 

11,886 

8607 

4.  Pia  UortiMtadi  • 

N.  of  Bernln.i,  'hffwrrn  TlddOTa 

12,316 

3704 

and  Mortiratacli  Glaciers. 

6.  *9loiita  dalla  Li.-^iuzie 

Valtolliiw^  W.  of  Yal  Malanoo 

12,008 

3660 

6.  Piato  di  Varona 

W.N.W.  of  Poschiavo.  S.E.  of  PIf 

11,868 

8462 

Palii,  and  a  of  Palii  OJader. 
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URI,  AND  GLABUa 

^leaa      •      •      «  # 
F.  K 

Bw. 
A 

Berchthold,  ll.SOl ;  Von  Welden,  12,074; 
HlUler,  1 1,988  (Dulieim't  «  HynaomA- 

tne  ). 

F.  R 

A  andBtr. 
A 

Eschmami,  11,529;  Muller,  11,675;  Von 
t'laen,  11,0/4,  rr<"l,  1 1,40/ (l-'Urtioini). 
Diifour'e  "  Athis  dor  Schweiz"  (Biatt  HI. 

Mtiller     .      •      •  . 

Bttr. 

Durhi'irn's  "  Hypsomttrie." 

1?.  £•     •      •      •  • 

A 

Dafoar'8  "  Atlas  derSchweiz"  (Bktt  14). 

ti         «     ,     ♦  . 

A 

•  i»  I* 

w                •           •           •  • 

A 

*t  ti 

tl                •           •          •  • 

A 

Etfchmami      .  « 

F.E.      .     ,     .  . 
»»        •     ♦     •  . 

A 

A 
A 

Zieglor'8    "Hypwm^trie."  Dorheims 
DtdomfB  "Atlaa  der  Sehm  **  (Blatt  14). 

M  tl 

EmIiiiuiiiii  • 

A 

Ztc^t"HyiM0iiiAtri6." 

F«  £•      •      •      •  • 

A 

DnWs  **  AtlM  d«rSehw«ii*'  (BUtt  1 4). 

»i         •      .      •  . 

A 

(Blatt »). 

the  Bernkardin^Rhaiian  M^/rom  Bernhtir<Jin  to  the  Sf,li;,,). 

F.E.      •     .      .  . 

A 

Dufour's  "  Atlas  der  Schwek  "  (BlaU  20). 

♦1         •     •     •  • 

A 

n                         It  )» 

»»        •      ♦      •  « 

A 

<f                                M  f> 

n                 .           .          •  . 

A 

If                          ft  n 

»           *       •       •  • 

A 

ft                        n  It 

J»              •         •         •  • 

A 

If                         n  fi 

»»               .         •         •  . 

A 

Mean  .... 
£•      .      «     •  > 

A  and  Bat. 
A 

F.  E.   12.071:    T)iifour*s  "Atlas  der 
8ohweiz  "  ^iiiuii  10);  Austrian  En^- 
ne^  13.007;  Salit  Maiwshluia  (Zie- 

Dufour's  "  Atlas  der  Scbwciz  "  (Blatt  20). 
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In 
Eag.  ft. 

'r. 

in  ^tTd. 

\— 

7.  Pit  ComAseh  .  « 
&  PuTnmoggia  . 

10.  Cima  del  Largo  .  . 

11.  SheinwaldliOfB  (Fit  Vtl- 

rhoin). 

12.  Jopp«rhom  (Ponta  Platta) 

13.  I'luit.i  Tniblucjiett 
H.  Ciiuji  di  Rosso  . 

l&.  *PuLMgMrd  . 

16.  Biiiedkofr(Bii«B]ipits)  . 


1.  ?  OrtelM  (Monte  C^t«llo) 
•Ort«l«r  Spitee 

Zi>bru  (Koaigs  Spitze)  . 

d.  •QfOM  OlockiMr 
6.  Wdu  Kngel 

4.  «Wfl<bpits(W.PMk) 

5.  ririul;in  !'*pitxe  . 

6.  *On>n  Venedigor 

7.  Weimbaehiioni  . 

6.  •Mumolala^  • 

16.  AdancUo  . 
11.  Holte  FOnt  Kngel 


OBISOM8  ALPS  (l^im  Jh»  tke 

aSJL  of  8i]T«|)]iti%  N.W.  of  Boseg  1  l,3ld 

Glacier. 

W  S  W.  of  Pit  Boeeg,  N.  of  Val  11.S26 

Malenco. 

N.  of  8us  and  N.W.  of  Lavin  (Ed-  11,208 

gadine). 

N.  of  Val  Hello,  between  Albiguo  11,162 

and  FoRio  OhdMa 

Head  of  Khoinwald  and  W.  of  Zap-  11,149 

port  Glaciers. 

N.  and  N.E.  of  Arew  Thai     .      .  11,109 

a  t:.  of  Boij.lo,  Val  IJrrpi-liit .       .  U,106 

W.  of  Val  Malenco,  ti.S.E.  of  Fomo  11,024 
Olaeiwr. 

Kof  Fbntrenna    ....  10^716 

N.ofTnii%&ofCilfeMafflMl      .  10,619 


3468 

3416  i 
3402  < 
6SM  I 

3S66 

3385  I 
3360 

9m 

6S07 


TVBOLBSB  ALFS»dBe.(/nMi 


8.E.  of StclTioPaMkE.N.&ofBoniiio  ff  13.960 


&  of  Honto  CristaUo 

£.S.£.  of  Monte  CrisUllo 

&  of  Pintail,  K.  W.  of  HeOigoibliit. 
OeU  Thai,  &W.  of  Langtiiitfer  Joeh 
N.  W.  of  Tent  or  Fend 

Head  of  Gurj^l  and  Nicdcr  TLals,  N. 

of  Similaun. 
B>Kv\  uf  Su!/'  I'^h  Tiial  (Pimgaa), 

W.  of  Grosd  GliK-kiier. 
N.R  of  Grom  Oloekncr,  bead  of 

Fus.^ior  Tlirtl. 
Octz  Tbal,  8.«.W.  of  Vent,  of 

Nioderjoch. 
Horul  ot  Vail  Emm  tad  AgoidOh&EL 

of  Jfeaia. 


E.  of  Edolo  (Val  Camonica), 
Tyiol  and  ValteUtno. 


aE.  of  Ober-Gitzgl,  Ooti  Tbal 


12,882 

12,692 

12,968 
12,620 
12,869 

12,211 

12,066 

12,044 

11,8^9 

1 11,749 

11,670 

11,463 


?8950 
8911 

3S6Sd 

8949'« 
8846-5 
8767 

^723 
8674^ 

?867I 
36Hd 

?S6$] 

85$7 

3494 
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5S5 


Jlpt  fivm  BemJMm  to  ike  iSetf  oootimied. 


»» 


ft 


tt 


A 
A 
A 

A. 

A 
A 
A 

A 

A 


4^  Stdvio  to  Rauriser  Tauem). 
Aiifltriaa  Epgineew 
BCcttn 


Austrian  Engmctti 

Schlagbtwdt  • 
Fallon 

AnrtEun  EngiDMis 

Aofltrun  EnginMn 

Ton  Welden 
Jieaa 

Austrian  Engineeni 

Von  Welden 
AoBtrian  Engineexs 


A 
A 

A 

Bar. 
A 
A 

? 
A 

A  nnd  Bar. 
A 


Dofouc^a  **At]Mdflr8clnp«ii"  ^tt20). 


» 
» 

n 


t* 

If 

»» 

1* 
** 
ti 

I* 
It 


(Blattl9>. 

(Bktt20). 


It 


n 


(Blatt  14). 


ZicgliVs  "  HypsoTiKjtrie." 

Von  Welden,  12,851;  Austrian  Enpnocrs, 
12,812  (Zie^er'a  "Hypsomctrie"). 

YonWeId«n('*I>erMonteBoaa");  Ziogler's 
"Hypsomitrie^"  12,271  ;  Muyr,  1^165. 

Schlagintweiti^  '*  Untenmchangen." 

n  If  Ba9Bij(aitn4W 

"  tTntersnchungen."    Tli  S  'il;igintweite 

made  tho  E.  peak  12,244  ^iiar.  &c.) 
"Karte  vom  Loudo  Tyrol. " 


ft 


"Der  Monte  Rosa."  Mayr  ("  Karte  vom 

Lande  Tyrol")  dves  IMW. 
Scl  1 1  a  pi  1 1 1  we  i  f  s'  "  iT  n  f  trsti  ch  w  n  pon , '  * 

11,807  ;  AoBtrian  EngineerH,  11,851. 
Too  lugli  by  600  feet  probably.  Mayr 

gives  ll,d84  ("Karte  Tom  Lande 

Tyrol "). 

"  Der  Monta  Rofla,"  Maj^  gives  a  se- 
cond soaunit  to  tbe  w.  as  11,948 
("  Karte  vom  I^nde  Tyrol "). 

Mavr  gives  11,122  ("Karte  Tom  Lande 

Tyrol  "> 
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TTBOLESE  ALPS,  kcifivmOt 


12.  Qlockthnm 

13.  LSflbl  (Thppaai  l^pran)  • 

W.  of  QeUtscli  AJp,  K.£.  of  Lang- 

taufRnr  Th«L 
K.  of  Tinfcfib  &  of  ZiScr  wl 

11,274 
11,188 

3i3€ 
8410 

11,045 

3366  5 

15.  Uiibickt  Spitie  . 

•                       4           •           •           •  • 

11,031 

3362 

1.  Moote  Treaoo  .      .  . 

2.  Monto  dwiflnalw 

3.  Careiguo  (Basodine) . 

VAlt^UiiM.  8^  of  Bonnio,  head  of 

ValFtmn. 
Valf .  nine,    a  of  Ortle^  K.  of  Val 

Funra. 

TeMin.  HeacbofValsFormazzauid 
Bftvottflw 

Venetun  Alpc  a  of  LqmuU  Thai 

H 

11,869 

11.076 

10,748 

rSCEL- 
3617 
8878 

1 

3276 

4.  Antel«o    .      .      ,  . 

10,080 

3255 

5.  •r*  lmo     ♦      .      .  . 

•»              »»             w  • 

10,565 

32-20 

6.  *TeigkNi  •      •      •  • 

CanioU  ( JvUin         .  « 

9,877 

88M 

2666 
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Authority. 


Melbod. 


StdviQ  to  Ramnur  ZSnMm)— MOtiiuied. 


Majr     •     •  « 

AuMtrian  Engineers  . 

Schlagintwcito  .  « 
Awteian  Enginecw  • 

LANEOUS. 
Von  Welden 


Majr 

Estinuite  . 

Sduittbiich 


A 
'Bar. 


A 
A 


Mayr  gives  11,U84  ("Karte  vom  Landc 

fyroV), 
"  Uitt<OTnfhnpyni** 


•t 


Dufoor's  "  Atlas  der  Schveis  "  (Bktt  18). 


r,  M44.   See  Schlagintweifs* 
"  V  ntcgrrachiiiigeii,''  and  Hayr^a  nap. 
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3.  TABLE  OF 
OBeediogMOOfi^ 


Bahwa  or  QW  to  wlut  BmIm. 

1 

MARITIME  ALPS  {Mediterrmfon 

1.  CoIdeUtium 

N.  of  Siobomt  « 

m 

iKsnrintoUittn  .  .| 

COTTUN  AJUFS  {M(mU  Vito  io  tie  LtMmm 

1.  Col  d'Anai  . 

o  Col  Aa  OalAmfaM  . 

8.  of  LmtuM 

8.W.  of  Hont  d^Ambin , 

tt 
• 

BraiMiM  to  EbQIm 

S.  Col  de  Tmvvnette 

K.  of  Momto  . 

• 

AIniiBtoCriMolo  .      .  . 

f.  UOl  00  VliJlBIc  • 

W.ofHoDtoViM. 

• 

Abrite  to  Ghitean  Banphm  . 

N.  of  UontoTiso  .  . 

lASoiaetoBobbb 

6.  ColQ  EtuebM 

S»W.  <if  Mio&t  dTAnUn  ■ 

BrMums  to  Bodieoiollo . 

7.  Cold«I»Rclk  . 

Keu  Hbiit  Cinis  . 

8.  Col  d«  Otlilnar  . 

Imtaset  to  Yal  d«  Vdkm  . 

DAUFHINi  ALPS  0»o«i  fie  dm  FHn§  Mutkmaeih 

La  B^node  to  V«l  Qodenar  . 

2.  Col  tie  la  Tfmpe 
(ColdelaBcrarde?). 
8.  Col  de  8odH« 

Grand  Pelfoox  Pointe  dco 

Verges. 

La  Btedo  to  L'AIAM 

Yfll  Oodflmar  to  Yal  LovtM  . 

5.  Col  des  Inferneta  . 

La  Orave  to  St.  Jean  de  Man- 

6.  ColdeChAbrite. 

■             •              •              •  i 

• 

rienne. 

"Viillon  de  R^on  to  Chorges  . 

7.  Cold'Axfi&M 

ViUaid  d' At«ii«  to  MonMier . 

.  ij     u  i.y  Google 
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ALPINE  PASSES 
feet  (2748  mhttm)  in  Iwiglit 


Height 
in 

Eng.  ft. 

Htlfbt 
mite 

1  ■■Afc  ■ 

to  S.  bate  qf  Monte  Vtso). 
I   9Jm|  2M&  I  Brogniiie 


•fM#Kmw,      <M«lvardl«  a»/ar  at  Mont  Tabor). 


10.233 

3119 

France««tti , 

"Lottres  sur  1m  YiIUm  a«  liDM.** 

10,300 

3109 

RM.P.i.e.Etat- 

Bar. 

*<LeA]in." 

montftiB. 

9,826 

2996 

M.  p.  . 

"Le  Alpl"     Forbee  makes  it  9992 

(Bar.).  VonWeldpn  ("DerMontcKosa") 

rives  9963  (Bar.).  Scliuckburgh  (PliiL 

Trans.)  9997. 

9,365 

2864-6 

Uathem. . 

Forbes  makw  it  9330  (Bir.). 

9,247 

2818 

n 

9,801 

8886 

Si  Ml  P.  . 

*<L»A]^* 

0.187 

3800 

Bar. 

DnrhMm'fl  *<H:yptoiikttrie." 

9,164 

2790 

J«iiKm.GlMix  . 

M 

oLeAlpt"  Diiilidm*a*'H]fpM»i6teie." 

W.  tftktJre,  Vol  da  VaOoin,  and  ikt  Dimact). 


I  11,017 
10,224 


?  10,889  P  8819 
?  10.884  r  8186 


10,078 

10,000 

9.692 
9.367 


3368 
3116 


Baron  Zacb 
Forbes 


8070 
8048 

2954 
2862 


H4riddeThi»7 
Fotbes 

»» 

Gu^rin 
BiMmZadi 


Bar. 


"  Lo  Alpi." 

'*  Excursious  in  Dauphin^." 
'•LeAlfii"  DoubtfiiL 

"LeAJpL"  DonlitfliL 
«( ExeiiniMis  in  Dfti^hiiiA." 


»» 


**LeAlpi." 


n 


VOL.  U. 


M  U 
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Namaorcol. 


6BAIAN  ALF8  {LnttHna  io  Col  de  la  Stigm,  V.  of 


L  Cold»kOmd»  . 

(Goletta.) 
S,  Col  d«  GaiiM 


4.  Col  d*Arietto  (Lft 

Nora). 
6.  Col    de  Bofloire, 
Bmq^  or  d'Aii»> 

6.  Col  d'Arbole  . 

7.  Col  dcH  Encombre» 


a.  Gold'IflAnn 


aofLaOriToU  . 


W.  of  Eoche  CWvriire. 


W.  of  Mont  EmiliuH  . 

K  of  Perron  dcs  Enoombrcfl 


ValMTumdie  to  Oogne . 

Tignes  to  VOl^etrre 

TigoM  to  GMmI  . 
CiogBe  to  Val  Sottut 

Plalognaa  to  AaasoiA 


Aosta  to  Cogne 

iSt.  Michol  (Maarioimc),  Mou- 

tiers  (Tarent&ise^ 
XignM  to  Bonnsval 


9.  Col  de  b  LeiH« 

10.  Ool  de  ChMl^ 


1.  Xijs  Joch  (Silbcr 


3.  ZwOlinge  Joeh 
(Col    dM  Jn- 
moaux) 

3.  Schwant  Thor 

4.  Alphubel  Joch 

ft.  Ool  d'Aigenti^M  . 

6.  Adlar  Joch  . 

7.  Old  Weiss  Thor 

(Head  of  Jaai 
GL) 

8.  Ol.l   Weiss  Thor 

(Head  of  Filar 

9.  Nev  wieitt  Thor  . 

10.  Co!  do  U  Valp^.-!- 
lino 


&  of  La  Onndo  Motte 
W.ofPointodo; 


Tignes  to 
FkilogBMi  to  Mbdine 


FENNINB  ALPS  (fiim  (hi  du  Bomkommf 


Monte  Eoaa  and  Lyskamm 


Lyskaaun  and  Leo  Jnmeanz . 

LcB  Jumeuiix  and  Breithom. 
Alphulw  l  ami  Allelitiliom 

Ai^illcs  lioQgea  ond  Moot 

Doleot 

StraUhoRi  end  RjinpfiocUioni 

Monte  Boaa  and  Cima  di  Jasi 


Giflm  di  Jasi  and  StnhUioni 
S,ofTAteBhuiebo 


^Sermatt  to  Grcasonaj 


Zermatt  to  S.  Giaoomo  d'Aya>- 

SaaH  or  F^o  to  Zormatt  or 
Tiaeh 

Ai^ontu  n'  to  Val  f  enet  and 

Orsi^res 
Zennatt  to  Hattmark  and  Saa* 

Zenoatt  to  Macugnaga  . 


n  n  or8a» 
Zeoaatt  to  n«xay«n  and  Aostft 


Digitized  by  Go 


ORAIAN  AND  PENNINE  ALPS. 


SSI 


I TeiKht 
ill 

I;^ng.  (t. 

II<>ifht 

In 

AllUiMlCi'. 

MMhdd. 

1 

the  Art  and  Vol  di  Locana^  and  A  of  Vat  d'Aottej. 


l'2,25() 

37:M 

Tucket  t 

Bar. 

10,149 

Mathews  . 

«t 

?  10^000 

9,666 

P3048 

2943 

MurTa}''a  Hand- 
book 
FaTze 

But. 

DonbtfoL  Pmbsblj  not  tu  from  tli>- 
I>urheiin's  "Hypeom^trie." 

9,628 

2984*6 

Malhiwyi  « 

» 

9,841 
9,206 

2847 
2806-6 

Favr»' 

Von  WddMi  . 

DvAmm'a  "BjrpaomMe.** 

•t  n 

9,196 
9,164 

2803 
2790 

E.  M.  P.  , 

Cliaix 

tSflhlagintweit  . 

A 

Bur. 
It 

trie." 

**  Neue  UntermchiuigeQ. 

9,168 

2794-6 

£.  IC  P.  . 

A 

uo  A^H|  osc.   inawiwwBi,  woo  (ifar.  I 

9,144 

2786 

M«th«wa  . 

Bar. 

andCotdelaaei<fn0toJ^o/tkt  Griei). 

14,040 

13,517 

4279-5 
4120 

Tndu^t  . 
It        •  • 

Bar.& 
B.P. 

»» 

Barometer,  14,053;  boiling-point  Thormn- 
nu'tors,  14,028  (mean  of  2).  Zunistcin 
(Von   Weidea)  made  the  plateau 
14,100. 

dtmtmi  1 1  RRCt  •  Anaf*   1  "i  A??  •  C!f  Tt/kit. 
WVm,  lu,vOU  ,  IXMXtmf  tOfOi  1  ,  Ou  CCr- 

nard,  18t898;  mean,  18,617. 

12,777 

3894-.3 

I?uxfon 

B.P. 

BoiUng-point  Thermometer. 

12,676 

3833 

Tuckett  . 

*• 

Kolb'8  aneroid,  12,663. 

12,666 

12,461 

8827 

3798 

♦»        •  • 
F.E.  Federal 

Bar. 

A 

Mean  of  4  Biuromet^r  Obflorrations.  (Mi- 
nimum Thermometer,  No.  814.) 
B^  temps. 

11,976 

8660 

Engineew 
TkMk«tt  . 

Bar. 

1  U,801 

8607 

F.  E.  tnd 
Sdilapntwett 

A  ft  Bar. 

F.  E.  11,788;  Sefalagintweit,  11,870; 
Mean,  11,801. 

11,851 

3612 

F.  E. 

Bitemps. 

11,687 

3662 

Boxton  . 

B.P/ 

11,760  probable  height. 

»  M  2 
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tof  CoL 


'I 


PENNINE  ALPS  (/rom  Col  dm  Bomkomme 


11.  AlleHiiPMfl(Tibch 

Joch) 

12.  Trift  Joch  (Cd  de 

Ziniil) 

13.  Col  de  Sooadoo 

14.  Eringer  Joch  (Col 
de  FerpAdeV 

Itf.  Col   de   la  D.'nt 
Blancho  (I>u« 

18.  Col  d«  iSaleiiA 

17.  Col  des  Bouquctios 

15.  Col  da  Tour. 

10.  Col  de  U  MmmO 
BUnche 

20.  Col  da  QkaA 

21.  Gol  do  Boveire  '  . 

22.  Col  de  Muig« 

25.  CoIduUoiitBoiigp 

24.  Col  de  Ried  . 

2o.  Col  dti St.  Tiiuodiil*- 

26.  Zwischbeigen  Joeb 

27.  Col  de  1.1  ReuMde 
rArolU 

28.  Col  dalle  Pisde  . 

29.  Col  de  CoUon 

30.  Col  de  Chemum- 
tane 

81.  Col    dos  CinMB 
Blanches 

82.  Phi  de  Fordetta  . 

33.  Col  de  Tonent  . 
84.  Coldefiriooa 


Alloliohom  and  Rymp&tch* 
horn 

Trif>liom  and  Ober-Oabel- 

horn 

S.  of  Otaad  Combiii  {Qnffe- 

neire) 

Dent   Blanche    and  Tet« 

Blanche 
Dent   Blanche  and  Obei^ 

Qabelhom 

N.E.  of  La  Grande  Fomdie^ 

S.  of  Aiir.  dti  T  nir 
IdU}  Blanche  oud  D«nt8  de 

Bntol 
S.  of  AigniUe  da  Tew . 

W.  of  <3mid  Conbu  • 


aw.  of  Aiguille  da  G4ant  . 
aaW.  of  Petit  Cembin 

Aiguilles  de  Miage  and  de 

Bionnauay 
Mont  Hlano  do  CheHloin  md 

Mont  Plf  tirt  nr 
Ulrichshorn  and  Balfcrinliorn 

Miittt-rliorn  and  Petit  Mont 
Cervin 

Weisantiea  and  Pottieqgnt  . 
aw.  of  Mont  CoUm  . 

Vinonit  P^mide  and  Corno 

del  Camozzo 
a  of  Mont  Collon. 

Pi>no  d'AroUft  and  Mont 

Coilou 

Petit  Mont  CervtD  aadCiaies 

Blanches 
N.  of  Diablona 

a  of  Saaaenetie  . 

N.  ofZatalnai  . 


Zermutt  or  Tasch  to  Mattnmrk 
or  Saas 

Zematt  to  Zinal  .      •  . 

St.   Pierre  d'Entremoat  to 

Cli'TmonTane 
Zemuitt  to  Erolena 

Zennatt  to  Zinal  , 


Chamooni  or  Village  da  Tear 

to  Orsi^ff''' 
Prerayen  (\  alpelline)  to  jEto- 
lena 

Village  da  Tow  to  Qrrite  . 

St  Pierre  d'Entremont  to  Vul 
i!'  Baguee,  tad  CorbaaaiiR 
Glacier 

Chamooni  to  Conmajenr 

AUires  (Val  d'Entreinmit)  to 

51.  Gervaia  to  Courmaxeor  . 

QierMontaae  to  Erolena. 

Saas  to  St,  Nikiaus 
Zermatt  to  Chitillon 

SsMtoOoado 
Flatnyea  to  Chetmootaae 

Emboors  Thai  to  I^rez  Thai  . 

Evolcna  to  Prcrajren  and  Aoeta 
CSiennontane  to  £volen« 


St    Giacomo    d*Ajaa  to 

Breuil 

Ayer  to  Turtmann  Thai . 

EvoI^HH  to  Vala  Tccxeat  and 

AnniTiors 

E^rolena  to  Vala  ToRant  and 
AnrnTias 
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Hetght 

in 
Eug.  ft. 

Hdflit 

in 

metrei. 

•leUMd. 

Remarks. 

and  Cbt  d«  U  8eiffn$  to  Bmfff  ihe  Gna}--&>ntm}ied. 

Qnoied  by  Schkgmtireit. 


11  054 

zssi 

www 

11,014 

3JiO 

Ft  £.      •  « 

11,483 

PSfiOO 

i»        •  • 

A 

11,418 

3480 

»»        •  * 

A 

11.398 

n  • 

A 

11,309 

3447 

Forbctf 

Bar. 

11,214 

3418 

A 

11.213 

3417-6 

Tuckctt  . 

Biir. 

11,212 

3417-6 

Mathews  . 

t* 

11  1  Q7 

^11  "till         •  • 

fi 

11,100 

3383 

11,100 

3388 

Hudson  and 

«» 

Tii.kett 

10,958 

3340 

F.  E. 

A 

? 

? 

lOtSM 

8322 

n            •  • 

A 

10,742 

3274 

t«  ♦ 

A 

10,500 

32UU-5 

Tuckett  . 

Symp 

10,874 

3162 

jSehlaipntmnt  . 

Bar. 

10,26S 

3130 

F.  E. 

A 

lO.lib 

3084 

»» 

A 

9,912 

3021 

De  Saussure 

Lar. 

9,810 

2990 

A 

9,692 

2924 

1»                    "  • 

A 

9,674 

2918 

♦»                    •  • 

A 

Dnfbw's  »  Atlas  dcr Sdnrais  "  (Blatt  22). 

(Minimum  Thermometer,  No.  ?>33.) 
Dttfour's  AtlaaderSchweis  "  (Blatt  22). 

Dufon/e  "AtlasderSchweiz"  (Blatt  22). 

(Minimum  ThpminnT  f»-r.  No.  313.) 
Dufour'8   Atljuj  dcr  ^ciiweiz (lilatt  22). 


TraveL*  in  Norway,"  appendix.  Above 
actual  CoL 
Diiibw*s  **  AtlM  der  Scbtrab"  (Blatt  22). 


Dc  Saussnro,  11,24";  Forbes,  11,140, 

Mathews  and  Jacomb.  "  Nearly  as  high 

aa  Gdl  de  la  Hiumm  Blaaelie'^*? 
Amomd  (by  Lenbofiifa-Seerataa,  Pans). 

I>ufoar's  "  Atlas  der  Schweiz  "  (^Bl&tt  22). 


Bet^mps.   Moan  of  Stnder,  CarreU  and 
De  Luc,  10,948;  Mathews,  10,941. 

Bctemps. 

Sjanpiesometcr  (Casella). 
**  NeuB  UntezaodiUDgen." 

Dafbn/s  **  ACIaa  der  Schvek  (Blatt  22). 

Dnlbin'e  "AtlaaderSebweis**  (BlaH  22) 

Buxton,  10,349,  Boiling-point  Thermo- 
meter. (Minimam  Thcrmumeter.) 
"  Voyages." 

Ihifoor'a  Atlaa  derScbweia  "  (BLiU  17). 

Dnfoor's  "Atlas  der  Schweiz'*  (Blatt  22). 

Studer  in  Durli.-ini.  ^9.",. 
Ihifoar's  "Atlas  der  8chweiz  "  (Bktt  22). 

FaTTe  in  DDrfaein,  9888. 
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K«iu«  of  Cui. 


B«twMO  Of  D«ar  to  what  Peak*. 


Where  froin  aud  to. 
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36.  Col  d'Olkm  . 

39.  Col  de  k  Crtte 

8^he 
87*  Honte  Moro . 

38.  Cd  de  Bi«diiiaMeD 

39.  Antroua  Paw 
(Furgthal  i 

40.  Ool  de  &»r»boi«  . 

41.  CdjdeTkeUtAto  . 

42.  Pas  du  Bwut 

48.  Col  de  FcnSti«  de 

Chermontane 
44.  Coi  lurlo 


L  Ltumam  That 

2.  Eiger  Joch  . 

3.  Moneh  Jodi 

4.  Strahleck  . 
&  LmtctMur  Joeh 

6.  Bothnttel  (1) 

7.  BothMtt«l  (2) 
B,  Oriudunn  Locke 
9.  OaoliPaes  . 

10.  Obenar  Joeb 

11.  Petengrat  . 


S.  of  Mont  OUen  and  Col 

dclle  Puicie 
Mont  QeU  and  TVomna  de 

]k)UC8 

faderhurDer  and  St.  Joder* 
honi 

S.  of  M(«nt  Rouge,  N.W.  ef 

Pigne  d'Arolla 
Lat«lhorn  and  Jazhom . 

&  of  Cficne  de  &aeboiL 


AiffoDle  dv  Olader  and  Tan- 

aieu  or  Tondu 
&  of  Jiorteclioni  .  . 


Moot  QelA  and  Mont  Anil 


Alagna  to  Oreasonaj  U  T^rinitfi 
diermontane  to  Biooa  (Vat 

ptlline) 
^>aA8  to  Macugnaga  • 

Eroleoa  to  HMmenee  Tlud  . 

Saas  to  Val  Antrona 
Zinal  to  Val  lozvent  . 


8t  Goirais  or  Cootaminea  to 

C.  '1  di>  la  8eigne  . 
ViHsojo  or  St.  Luc  to  Turt- 

Biann  Thai 
Chermontane  to  Yalpelline 

yLonXc  Turlo  aad  Cima  di  i  Macuguitga  to  Alagua 
BiniA  i 


Jvagflnm  and  OletMholion 


Ejger  and  M5ndi 

Monch  and  Yiescheilionier 

(Waleherhomer). 
B.  of  Schrackliorner  . 

Schrcckhomer  and  Wetter> 
homer. 

Roth  horn    and  Finsteraar- 
horn. 

Fin^tcraarhoxn  and  Obeiaar- 

horn. 

WalohorhOmer  and  WalUacr 

Vi»'nohf'rhi"rnr-r. 
£.  of  Ewigsclmeehom  . 

Obefaarhorn  and  Bothliorn  . 

W,  of  TscLiiigelhom  . 


BEENESE  ALPS  C/m 

Laoterbnumen  to  Aletach  01 ! 

I 


Lauterbrunnen  or  Orindehrald 

to  Aletach  Crlacier. 
Giindelwaldto  Aletadi  Olader. 

Grindelwald  to  Grimadl 

Qrinddwald  to  Oiimaet 

OWraaijoch  to  Niv6  of  Vieacher 

Glacier. 
Vi«  sober  Olader  to  finateiaar 

Ghicier. 
Aletsch  CHader  to  Titadur 

Glacier. 
Unteraar  Oladw  to  Urbach 

ThaL 

Grimad  to  Yicadi  or  .figgisdi- 

hom, 

Tachingel  Glacier  to  Lut^b 
ThaL 
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Height 

in 

H«*igbt 

la 
mitral. 

Autboritj. 

MalliiMl. 

B«m«rk<. 

9,544 

S909 

SdilagiAtweit  . 

**  Nene  Vatenmehmigen*" 

9,475 

2888 

F.E.      .  . 

Dufoor  8  Atlas  der  Sdiweiz  "  (Blatt  22). 

9,390 

2502 

?»      ♦  • 

A 

T¥  >  A       —  .  

9,354 

2861 

»»      •  • 

A 

Dufour's  "  Atlas  der  Scbwek  "  (Blatt  22). 

9643,  Fam  in  Dorheim. 

9,331 

2844 

n       •  • 

A 

Bc^tompa. 

9,257 

2821-5 

nantamow 

B«r. 

"  Obaemtioiu  Hypaom^tijtiiies." 

9,204 

28050 

Tuckett  . 

Mean  of  2  observationa. 

9,154 

2790 

F.E.     .  . 

A 

Zieglet'a  '^HypaomAtrM." 

y.Hi 

2786 

If      •  • 

A 

Dufours  "  Atks  derSchweu  "  (Bktt  22). 

9,088 

2770 

Schlagintweit  . 

"  Nene  Untenochiuigan**' 

Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Fitrktt), 


?  12,415?  3784 


?  12,294?  3747 

I 

?  11,680?  3660 


?  11,000?  3353 


,  ll,060l 


3371 


10,925 
10,906 
10,843 
10,743 


3330 
3324 
3305 
3274*5 


10,624  alias 

?  10,556?  3217 


F.  Federal 
Bnginaeni 


Agaans  5e  Deaor 

Sdilagiatweit 
Hugi  • 
F.E. 

Schlagintweit 

F.B. 


n 


A 
A 
Bar. 

Bar. 
Bar. 

Bar. 

A 
A 


Dufour'g  *•  Atlas  der  Schweiz"  (Blatt  18). 
It  is  doul  tful  whether  the  lipire«  in 
Dufour  refer  to  llif  t-xart  pniuts  ut 
which  the  passages  have  l>een  made. 

DnfoQK^a  **  AUaa  der  Scbwais'*  (Blatt  18). 

M  n  It 

Zi.  alerts  "  Bjpaomitrie."  11,002,  Tocketfe 

(Bar.). 

I  can  get  no  information  am  to  Ike  height. 

"  Nena  UAtenucfamigeii." 

Bnrlieiiii'a  <*Hyp8om4tri«." 

Dttfour's  "Atlas  der  Sdiweix"  (Blatt  18). 

"Neve  Unteraucbungen.'' 

Dufour's  "Atlas  der  Schweiz  "  (Blatt  18). 

Duf-mr'^  Atl  i^  tier  .^Vhweiz  "  (Blatt  18). 
A  suow-rulge  or  "grat"  rather  than  a 
tnie  Col. 
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Hum  of  CoL 


B«tirc«n  what  VaaJk*. 


Vfh&ntnmt 


12.  Lotschsattd 

13.  SchneitschnurPaag 

14.  Giimclu  Lucke  . 

15.  Tbehingd  Jpdk 


2.  Grass€D  1  a&s 

3.  Kifiten  Paas 


1.  Fex  Paaa  . 

S.  SanmAun  or  Bilet 

Tarn. 

2.  Vii^ao  ill  Val  Stcrla 

4.  Col  d'ATen 
5, 


AletschhorD  and  Ahoengrat 

S.  and  S.E.  of  Balmhorn 

Bliimlij}  Alp  and  Gqittlten- 
honi. 

TsoliIugeUMzn  and  Qtpdften< 


T5di  Mid  CalMhHttiib 


E.  of  Titlia  . 

N JEl  of  Kistenhoro 


BERNESE  ALPS  (/rPm  Lake 
AIl'I&cIi  Glacier  to  L<.-tsvh  TLil 
Leukerbad  to  Lutsoh  Thai 
Tttcbingel  Glacier  to  Ki^  Tbal 

T^Hitfrtmuiiiffiiii  to  ICiut^TfTtfy 

AlfS  OP  aiABUS 

Linth  Thai  to  Dmeatia  (Bbeitt 

Thai). 
Engelbeii^  to  Maienthal 

Linth  Thai  to  Biigda  (Bheis 
Thd). 


ORISONS  ALI^S  {U^ntim  and  lihatian  Alps. 


e.  EtttaUoddi  (Plat* 

tinachlucht  ?). 

7»  Lavinira  (Leva- 
roue) 

8.  Pemioiit  PMt 


9.  Pillcr  Pi 

10.  PlattanlMigFtai 

11.  Fbtoehol  Pms 

12.  flortig  Paa  . 
IS.  Fnoccilft 

l4.  Passo  di  Sacoo 


1.  Stilfser  Joeh  (Stcl- 
vio)  . 

2«  SeandmPtei 


W,  ol  Pis  Tremoggia  . 


aofPSsKMeh  . 

Kuial  Glacier  and  Zi^port 

Glacier. 
N.  ofPiiLaTiram 

N.E.ofPiBByii       .  . 

N.  of  Piz  Linard,  8.  of  iSchwaiz- 
hofii. 


£.  of  Attgsten  Berg  . 
&W.of£nhalp  . 
N.K.E.ofPSBOorfiitidi 

K.  of  PuntadiTeo 

N.W.ofOrtakr  . 


Oberwigadin  to  Malenco 

Yal  Samnaon  to  Bamof  (En- 
pa  dine). 
Avtrs  to  eleven  (Chiavenaa)  . 


Avers  to  Septimer  Pi 

Jifadaltin  (i^^adiae)  to  Val 
Tour. 

8L  Pbtor  (Valserthal)  to  Hin- 

terrhein. 
CampoTaato  (Kngadind)  to  Val 

Federia. 
Gnarda  (Engadine)  to  Odhaen* 

thai  (VorarlWrg). 
Klosters  (Prattigaa)  to  Lavin 

(Engadine). 
VaJatoOlmma 

Val  Taana  (Engadine)  to  Jam- 
thai  (Vorarlberg). 

Davos  am  Plata  to  flcan^i  (£0- 
gadine). 

SiMaplaaa  to  Val  Boaag 

Val  Campo  to  Val  Saooo 

TTBOLESB 

Bormio  (ValtdliM)  to  Kib 

(Tyrol). 

ValBlMiio(TeBsm) 
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Height 
In 

Eng.  ft. 

Height 
ta 

mdtret. 

Aoduiriir. 

Mtlhod. 

I 

0/  Geneva  to  the  Furla)— oontinaed. 


9,252 


3204 


9,418  2869 
9,272  2826 


2820 


F.E. 

B.  Sender . 
F.E. 


A 


Dufour's  "Atlas  dcrSchweiz"  (Blfttt  18). 

I>iirhMm's  fiypmm^tiie." 

Dafbu^i  M  Atiaa  dm  Sdiwdt"  (Blatt  18). 


AND  UNTEii\V.lLl)EN. 


9,209 
9,141 


2807 
2786 


F.  E. 


£ielMrf;d.Linth 

Mcnn  of  several 
(Durheim). , 


A 


Dufour's  "Atlas dtrSchweia"  (Bktt  U). 


?9,059  ?2761 
Simpton  to  BmiAardm,  4md  tlmcf  to  tk$  Stdvie), 


Ziegler's  **  HypflomAtrie." 

F.  E.  (Dufour'fl  "Atlat  dflr  Schweii," 
Blatt  18)  giTe  8i98. 


9,912 

9,565 
9,615 
9,893 

8021 

2915 
2900 
2868 

Com 

Mean 
Com 

C.  Esdier 

A 

A  &  Bar. 
A 
Bkr. 

"Ge(>;,'TftI)inscno    Mittheiiiinpon.  18R2, 
Hell  1.  h.  10.  DufouTfl" Atlas  li5l.20). 
Heer,  9452  (Durbeiin'a '•Hypsometrie"); 
Coaz,  9679   (  •  Geog^  Mitt."  1862.) 
*' G(  oirraphisrho  Mitthfihingen,"  1862. 

Dutour's  "  Atlas "  (Blatt  19—20). 
Dttrhebii'a  ^'HjpMmiAtrie.'* 

9,847 

2849 

B.  Slmder 

Bttr. 

T^e^B  *'nyp6om4tri&" 

9,314 
9,249 

9,206 

2839 
2819 

2806 

F.SL 

M 

1* 

A 
A 

A 

Dufour's  ••Atlaa"  (Blatt  19).  Heer  (in 

Durheim),  9347. 
Dufour'8  "Atlas"  (Blatt  16).  9442,  Heer 

(ii.  r>urhi-*im). 
Uulbur'a  "Atlas"  (Blatt  15). 

9,131 

2783 

n 

A 

It             n  i» 

9,088 
9,078 

2770 
2767 

Com 
*» 

A 
A 

"  Geographiiclie  Mittheflungon,"  1862. 

l)ut.iur's  "  Atl.iy"  (Blatt  19).  . 

Dufour's  "Atlas"  (Blatt  15). 

9,062 

2762 

•t 

A 

*«             If  n 

9,042 
9,026 

2756 
2761 

Caat 
ti 

A 
A 

"  Geographische  Mittheilungen,"  1862. 
Dofour's  '^Atlaa"  (Blatt  20). 
Dnlbiii'i  **  Atlas"  (Blatt  20). 

ALPS,ftc. 

9,177 
9.116 

2797 

2778-5 

Aturtmn  Engi- 

nvvm  (Von 
Welden). 
Mi-an   of  Hfcr 

A 

IJar. 

Dorlieuii'a  "HTpaoniteit.** 

Durbc-irn'fl  "  lTv{i8^m(  tri»».*' 

Ikt. 
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4.  THE  PYRENEES  FROM  W.  TO  E. 


Comprising  the  Peak*  above  9000 /^c^  <md  Fasus  above  8000 /ar^  of  tUvatkm.^ 


LiUtntolf. 

LongKtitie 
\V  .  ni 

Creeuwiclt. 

wRfM. 

Fen. 

1 

0  / 

II 

o 

/ 

// 

42  57 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9  450 

A  f&tiiriAii 

JO  A\ 

4.  41 

u 

u 

24 

0 

2S00 

9  186 

42  62 

0 

0 

27 

0 

&  783 

P. 

Othen    giro  2885 

nitres.) 

U 

u 

28 

0 

Port  d'iMa,  & 

2817 

9,162 

Fmrn    Salient   U>  8aa 

Autoine. 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Anieu  Gnndf  P»  • 

2970 

42  50 

0 

0 

28 

0 

Son  do  Sooiib9 

8825 

9,369 

42  48 

0 

0 

10  20 

Port  de  lATedtn 

r2885 

?  9,300 

From   val  a  Axon  to 

42  48 

0 

0 

18  30 

Baietou  or  Manna* 

3145 

10,318 

43  64 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Pie  OristuL  P 

0  817 

42  48 

0 

0 

15 

0 

•now 

0  209 

42  48 

0 

0 

14 

0 

42  48 

0 

0 

11 

0 

42  47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gold*Anitila  . 

?2760 

9,023 

Lhc  do  Ganbe  to  Val  de 

Sertng^ioiuk 

42  46 

0 

0 

8 

30 

VigncTTiale 

3298 

10,820 

42  48 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Col  de  y  ignemale^  F. 

2788 

9,148 

CP.  LacdeOau^otoVal 

d'Otwouo:  itaTarnie. 

42  49 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Col  do  Lw  d*EBtom, 

?2800 

9,187 

C.  P.  CtttttOMto  to  V«I 

F. 

d^Owono. 

42  50 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Pic  d'Ardidieu,  F.  . 

2088 

9,803 

42  iO 

30 

0 

0 

40 

Pic  Aubistc,  F. 

2791 

9,157 

42  47 

30 

0 

0 

40 

Pic  Malle  BoagQi  F. 

2960 

9.715 

42  43 

20 

0 

2 

0 

Lc8  TourettM 

8033 

9,921 

42  43 

0 

0 

1  80 

LeTaalion 

8146 

10,822 

42  48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brtche  do  Bohiid  . 

2804 

9,200 

I.onjr.  E. 

42  42 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Casque  de  Marbor6 

3006 

1  9,860 

1 

*  Tho  peoki  and  passes  foUoired  hy  tfaei  letter  S  ar»  <«  tbe  ^Nuush  s^,  and  those 
followed  Irjr  F  mi  tho  French  side  of  the  frontier.  Those  not  so  desiguited  are  on  the 
frontier  lino. 
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Loneitude 

K.  of 
Green  wicb. 

Fiakor  Pim. 

llttrei. 

Feet. 

Wbm  altaata. 

o  t 

o 

lour  <10  MftrDGre 

43  42 

0 

0 

I 

0 

SOlo 

A  AAO 

9,903 

42  43 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Pic  Astazou,  F  . 

O  AO  A 

10,106 

42  4.] 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Tie  dc  Cascade 

O  AO  "T 

3037 

A  fl  "  1 

9,yui 

42  42 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Uylmore,  o. 

3322 

1  A  OAA 

10,099 

42  41 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Mont  Perdu,  S. 

3  3. -3 1 

10,994 

42  46 

0 

0 

1 

30 

Pim<^ne  .       .  . 

2S0 1 

'.).2()0 

42  43 

0 

0 

4 

30 

8<i'ur8  do  Trmuoitse 

3U8(j 

10,126 

42  43 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Port  de  Canaoa 

?  2771 

9,081 

42  43 

0 

0 

3 

20 

Port  V  leux  a  fstau be 

r  2901 

9,0lo 

42  44 

0 

0 

2 

0 

BrielM  d'AlUmi.  F. 

2616 

8,266 

From  Cirqtio  da  GftTunie 

to  Estaub^ 

42  44 

0 

0 

8 

0 

ru^  des  Aigtiilloiui 

AAA  A 

2969 

9,748 

L/.  J*. 

on  M»V'li:iiit 

42  44 

30 

0 

8 

0 

Ck>l  d«s  Aiguilioos,  F. 

2762 

9,018 

C.  P.  From  Arag&oaet  to 
xleas. 

42  47 

30 

0 

8 

0 

MbBtCftiiibieI,F.  . 

8178 

10,410 

42  48 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Col  de  Cambid,  F.  . 

2696 

8,614 

Fioni    Angiioitet  to 

42  48 

30 

0 

7 

0 

Pic  J/)ng,  F.  . 

31 9.3 

10,483 

42  60 

0 

0 

7 

0 

;j(j92 

10  146 

ou 

u 

Q 
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